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PREFACE 

This  book  has  at  least  to  recommend  it  that  it  is  a  set- 
ting forth  of  individual  thought  and  judgment.  A 
volumn  from  the  pen  of  any  intelligent  person  and  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  topics  should  prove 
more  or  less  valuable  as  affording  an  intellectual  and 
sentimental  view  from  the  particular  standpoint  of  that 
observer.  Great  authors  look  forth  from  high  mount- 
tain  tops,  while  the  lesser  ones  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  little  knolls,  but  these  small  hills  and  all  the 
intermediate  places  have  each  their  peculiar  advantage 
in  commanding  what  cannot  always  be  made  out  from  the 
higher  grounds  of  literature.  Encouraged  by  these 
thoughts,  I  have  collected  from  the  public  prints  this 
volume  of  my  miscellaneous  prose  and  offer  it  to  the 
reader  in  the  hope  that,  standing  with  me  for  a  little  time 
and  looking  out  upon  the  domains  of  nature,  thought  and 
human  activity,  he  may  consider  his  attention  not  wholly 
wasted. 

C.  A.  I. 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

December  22,  1908. 
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And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on, 

It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone! 

Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 

As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change, 

As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 

Stretch'd  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire; 

As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower. 

To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour! 

Samuel  Rogers. 


High  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine, 

And  iron  grates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways ; 
Yet  scorns  the  immortal  mind  this  base  control ! 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  inclose: 
Swifter  than  light  it  flies  from  Pole  to  Pole,    . 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount — from  vale  to  vale 

It  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers ; 
It  visits  home,  to  hear  the  fireside  tale. 

Or  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours ; 
'Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 
And  in  its  watches  wearies  every  star! 

WiLLL\M  Lloyd  Gaeeison. 


HISTORY 

The  Advent  of  the  Dutch 

The  reader  is  asked  to  lay  aside  all  modern  notions 
and  methods  of  thought  and  to  step  back  over  a  space  of 
tliree  hundred  years,  that  this  continent  may  be  viewed  as 
it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Dutch.  Then 
an  unbroken  wilderness  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  seasons  came  and  went  with  fruitless 
monotony,  while  the  earth  was  given  over  to  the  unbridled 
riot  of  nature.  The  sweet  South  wind  came  up  in  the 
spring-time,  and  like  a  darling  child  embraced  the  cold 
neck  of  Winter,  and  clung  there  until  its  hoar  austerity 
was  dissolved.  Summer,  with  her  radiant  face  and  beau- 
tiful garments,  adorned  the  solitary  places.  Autumn, 
Avith  her  tints  of  crimson  and  gold  and  bronze,  decorated 
the  ample  forests,  making  the  whole  land  one  blaze  of 
glory.  Then  Winter  returned  with  the  pale  reign  of 
frost  and  desolation  and  silence  and  death. 

The  sun  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  and  illu- 
mined the  rugged  hills  of  our  Eastern  coasts ;  Westward 
he  pursued  his  course,  and  flashed  his  rays  upon  the 
broad  waters  of  the  IMississippi ;  at  evening  time  he  sank 
into  the  melancholy  breast  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  all  that 
journey  had  seen  nothing  but  the  abandoned  prodigality 
of  nature,  wild,  unkempt,  though  beautiful.  A  few  sav- 
ages made  their  home  amidst  the  desolation,  but  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  disease  and  exposure,  the  land  was 
practically  uninhabited. 
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But  through  all  the  centuries  God  was  biding  His 
time.  At  last  He  fanned  the  heart  of  Columbus  into  a 
flame  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  and  tempered  the  soul 
of  Henry  Hudson  for  daring  voyages  of  discovery.  Then 
the  ships  of  Europe,  freighted  with  piety  and  intelligence, 
were  seen  lifting  up  their  sails  from  the  sea  like  angels' 
wings,  and  the  voice  of  the  lookout  was  heard  calling  to 
the  waiting  throng  upon  the  deck,  Land  Ho! 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch  influence  in  North 
America  was  along  the  Hudson  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Some  writers  claim  that  this  great  waterway  had  been 
previously  discovered;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry  Hud- 
son first  appreciated  its  advantages  and  its  surrounding 
resources,  and  that  it  was  he  who  first  introduced  it  favor- 
ably to  a  great  European  government.  History  is  silent 
as  to  the  early  life  of  this  navigator,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  Hudson,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Muscovy  (Russia)  Company  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  he  would  naturally  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
seafaring.  He  was  sent  by  the  Muscovy  Company  to 
search  for  a  northwest  passage  to  India  in  1607,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  ice.  In  the  following  year  he  made  an- 
other unsuccessful  attempt.  In  the  year  1609  the  "bold 
Englishman,"  as  he  was  now  called,  sailed  again  for  the 
discovery  of  the  northeast  passage,  being  in  the  employ 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  voyage  proving 
fruitless,  with  great  resolution  he  headed  his  ship  toward 
the  western  continent,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  across  it 
to  the  Pacific.  His  friend.  Captain  John  Smith,  then  in 
Virginia,  had  written  him  that  such  a  strait  existed  north 
of  his  settlement.  Hudson  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  south  along  the  coast  to  the  James  river.  Turn- 
ing north,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  what  is  now  New 
York  on  the  11th  of  September,  1609.     He  sailed  north 
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nearly  to  the  site  of  Albany,  where,  finding  the  water 
shallow,  he  lowered  boats  and  sent  men  further  up  the 
stream.  Being  convinced  that  the  river  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Pacific,  he  returned  to  the  coast  and  sailed 
for  Holland. 

It  is  probable  that  Hudson  recrossed  the  ocean  solitude 
with  a  sad  heart.  He  was  ambitious,  and  the  failure  to 
find  the  coveted  passage  to  India,  by  which  the  Dutch  had 
hoped  to  lessen  the  distance  of  that  of  the  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
spirits.  Could  a  prophetic  vision  have  been  given  him, 
he  would  have  been  comforted  when  he  beheld  a  great 
metropolis  standing  on  that  harbor  of  his,  and  cities  and 
towns  along  the  stream  that  he  had  navigated,  and  would 
have  heard  with  joy  his  name  permanently  associated  with 
a  river  famous  for  beauty,  subhmity  and  commerce  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

On  the  ground  of  Hudson's  alleged  discovery,  and 
those  of  others,  Holland  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory 
lying  between  Delaware  bay  and  Cape  Cod,  and  called 
it  New  Netherland.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  a  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  with  an  enormous  com- 
merce and  without  a  rival  in  the  extent  of  its  merchant 
marine.  Following  the  lead  of  Hudson  and  his  "Half 
jMoon,"  the  enterprising  Dutch  merchants  immediately 
began  sending  ships  to  trade  with  the  Indians  along  the 
river  so  favorably  made  known  to  them  by  "the  bold 
Englishman." 

A  prominent  name  connected  with  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  York  is  Adrian  Block.  It  may  truly  be 
said  of  him  that  he  "blocked  out"  the  prosperous  future 
of  New  Netherland.  In  the  year  1614,  the  cluster  of 
huts  on  Manhattan  Island  being  then  honorably  called 
New  Amsterdam,  Captain  Block  sailed  up  to  the  town, 
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landed,  and  began  buying  rich  beaver  skins  of  the  In- 
dians, giving  in  exchange  trinkets  and  other  things  of 
httle  value.  Just  as  the  Captain  was  completing  his 
shipload  of  furs,  his  vessel  took  fire  and  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  But  he  had  good  stuff  in  him  and  set  to 
work  and  built  a  little  craft  of  only  sixteen  tons'  burden 
and  named  it  "The  Restless."  He  passed  through  Hell- 
gate  and  along  the  Sound  to  Block  Island,  which  he 
named,  and  thence  up  the  coast  till  he  met  another  Dutch 
trader,  with  whom  he  exchanged  vessels  and  then  sailed 
for  Amsterdam.  This  expedition  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  "West  India  Company,"  which  was  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  building  up  of  New  Netherland. 
We  quote  from  Coffin's  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies :" 

"In  the  city  of  Hague,  in  Holland,  is  the  grand  old  Binnen- 
hof,  the  building  in  which  the  government  of  Holland  in  old  times 
held  its  meetings.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  on  Oct.  11,  1614,  sat  John 
of  Barneveld,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  He  was  68  years 
old.  His  hair  and  beard  were  white.  He  had  large  features,  high 
cheek  bones,  a  sharp  nose,  broad  forehead,  firmly  set  lips  and  mild 
blue  eyes.  He  wore  a  velvet  robe,  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a 
starched  white  ruff  about  his  neck.  Around  him  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State,  in  velvet  robes  and  white  ruff — men 
of  influence,  wealthy  burghers  of  the  Republic.  A  door  opened, 
and  Adrian  Block,  with  the  merchants  from  Amsterdam,  entered. 
'I  have  a  map  of  a  part  of  the  New  World  that  I  have  visited  to 
present  to  you,'  said  Captain  Block,  and  he  sjjread  u])on  the  table 
a  map  showing  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  the  Connecticut  River, 
Block  Island,  Narragansett  Bay  and  all  the  shore  along  which  he 
had  sailed.  Barneveld  and  those  with  him  followed  his  finger  as 
he  pointed  out  the  location,  and  spoke  of  the  trade  that  might  be 
opened  in  America  with  the  Indians.  'By  and  by  that  region  may 
be  of  great  political  importance  to  the  Dutch  Re])ublic,'  said  Barne- 
veld, and  the  men  around  him  assented.  'AVe  are  here  to  obtain  a 
special  license  to  open  trade  in  those  regions,'  said  the  merchants." 

Permission  was  granted  by  th?  council  for  the  estab- 
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lishmcnt  of  the  West  India  company,  with  exclusive  rights 
of  trade  between  Newfoundland  and  Virginia. 

Nine  years  later  the  company,  not  satisfied  with  trade 
alone,  began  the  colonization  of  their  new  territory.  The 
ship  New  Netherland,  whereof  Cornelius  Jacobs  of  Hoorn 
was  skipper,  sailed  from  Holland  in  1623,  bearing  thirty 
families  of  Walloons.  These  were  people  whose  fathers, 
French  Protestants,  had  fled  to  Holland  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  They  settled  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  at  Albany,  being  the  first  civilized  persons  to 
make  a  home  in  this  State.  Like  the  Pilgrims  of  Ply- 
mouth, they  had  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  and  had 
sailed  from  her  shore. 

Following  the  Walloons,  emigration  from  Holland  to 
New  Netherland  proceeded  rapidly.  A  great  trade  in 
furs  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  and  timber  for  ship- 
building, which  was  scarce  in  the  mother  country,  was  cut 
from  the  primeval  forests  and  conveyed  across  the  sea. 

A  few  paragraphs  from  the  "Documentary  History  of 
New  York,"  will  throw  light  on  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  infant  colony  at  that  time. 

"July,  1625.  At  the  same  time  arrived  a  ship  from  New  Nether- 
land, mostly  with  furs.  As  far  as  good  order  is  concerned,  all  goes 
well  there.  The  vessels  with  the  cattle  had  not  yet  got  there;  the 
crops  which  our  colonists  had  planted  looked  well,  but  there  was 
no  certain  information  thereof." 

"1626.  In  our  preceding  treatise  we  made  mention  of  New 
Netherland  *  *  ♦  and  that  some  families  were  sent  thither,  which 
now  are  increased  to  two  hundred  souls;  and  afterwards  some  ships, 
one  with  horses,  another  with  cows,  and  a  third  with  hay;  two 
months  afterwards  a  fleet  was  equipped,  carrying  sheep,  hogs, 
wagons,  ploughs  and   all  other  implements   of  husbandrj'." 

"November,  1626.  The  ship  which  has  returned  home  this  month 
from  New  Netherland  brings  samples  of  all  the  different  sorts  of 
produce  there.  The  cargo  consists  of  7,246  beavers,  675  otter  skins, 
48  minx,  36  wild  cat  and  various  other  sorts;  several  pieces  of  oak 
timber  and  hickory." 
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"October,  1628.  Two  ships  came  from  New  Netherland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  (W.  I.)  company,  with  ten  thousand  peltries, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  fit  for  the  building  of  the 
vessels  which  are  shortly  to  be  launched." 

In  the  year  1630  the  West  India  Company,  to  further 
stimulate  the  colonization  of  New  Netherland,  granted 
large  gifts  and  privileges  to  persons  who  would  send  fifty 
adults.  The  men  who  took  advantage  of  this  offer  were 
called  Patroons,  and  were  given  immense  estates,  which 
faced  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  on  the  Hudson,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  claimant  might 
desire. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  commonwealth  of  New  York  were  a  brave,  industrious 
and  enterprising  people.  How  far  the  commercial 
genius  of  the  Dutch  is  to  be  credited  for  the  spirit  of 
traffic  which  so  profitably  has  prevailed  in  this  State,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compute,  but  their  influence  in  this 
direction  has  no  donbt  been  great.  They  were  not  a 
lively,  volatile  people,  the  sombre  conditions  of  climate 
in  which  they  dwelt  having  been  reflected  in  their  dis- 
positions ;  but  they  were  friendly  souls  and  fond  of  the 
exercise  of  good  fellowship.  They  were  a  manly  race, 
whom  the  sea  could  not  frighten,  who  quailed  not  in  the 
face  of  difficulty,  and  who  hewed  down  the  barriers,  open- 
ing a  gateway  into  the  wilderness. 

The  Massacre  at  Schenectady 

"Albany,  ye  9th  Day  of  February,  1690,  Die  Sabbathe. — 
This  morning  about  5  o'clock  ye  alarm  was  brought  here  by  Sy- 
mon  Schermerhoorn,  who  was  shott  threw  his  Thigh,  yt  ye  french 
and  Indians  had  murthered  ye  People  of  Skinnechtady ;  haveing 
got  into  ye  Towne  about  11  or  12  a  Clock,  there  being  no  Watch 
Kept,  (ye  Inhabitants  being  so  negligent  &  Refractory),  and  yt  be 
had  much  adoe  to   Escape,  they  being  very  numerous.     They  fyred 
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severall  times  at  him,  at  last  throw  his  Thigh,  and  wounded  his 
horse,  and  was  come  over  Canatagione  (Niskauna)  to  bring  ye 
news."     *     •     » 

With  their  friends  at  Schenectady  victims  of  a  fiendish 
enemy  and  their  own  town  in  imminent  danger  of  attack, 
the  mingled  emotions  of  horror  and  alarm  which  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  Albany  in  that  early  winter  morn- 
ing may  be  readily  conceived.  The  record  further  states 
that  guns  were  fired  at  the  fort  to  spread  the  alarm  to  the 
farmers  outside  the  settlement  but  that  owing  to  the 
"Extream  Snow,  above  Knee  Deep,"  they  were  not  heard 
by  many.  "Poor  Sharpe  is  lame,"  wrote  Robert  Living- 
ston, "being  wounded  with  a  great  gunn  yt  split  when  ye 
alarm  came  of  Skinnectady."  Messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  "Sopus"  (Esopus)  for  100  men,  to  "Kinder- 
hook,  Claverack,  &ca.,"  to  give  notice  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  to  "Skachkook,"  which  place  was  not  reached 
owing  to  "ye  high  water — deep  snow  and  yse."  The 
people  of  Albany,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Indians,  for  after  killing  sixty  persons  and  burning 
nearly  all  the  dwellings  they  began  retracing  their  steps 
toward  Canada,  carrying  with  them  twenty-seven  prison- 
ers and  much  plunder. 

The  immediate  determining  cause  of  the  French  inva- 
sion of  the  English  colonies  in  1690  was  the  accession  of 
William  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  England;  but 
in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  more  fully  compre- 
hended, we  will  dwell  briefly  upon  the  jealously  with  which 
the  French  beheld  the  encroachment  of  the  English  in  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  to  whose  country  they  (the 
French)  maintained  a  right.  The  province  of  New  York 
claimed  possession  "to  ye  lakes  or  ffrench,"  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  who  dwelt 
between  the  rival  colonies,  had  been  friendly  to  that  gov- 
ernment.    Gov.  Dongan,  writing  of  these  tribes  in  1687, 
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said:  "The  five  Indian  nations  are  the  most  warlike  people 
in  America,  and  are  a  bulwark  between  us  and  the  French 
and  all  other  Indians."  For  many  years  the  French  by 
incursions  against  them  had  striven  for  their  subjuga- 
tion, and  their  Jesuit  missionaries  had  prevailed  upon  a 
large  number  to  make  their  home  in  Canada. 

The  invasion,  which  had  for  its  principal  aim  not  only 
the  reduction  of  Orange  (Albany)  and  Manathe  (New 
York),  but  the  conquest  of  the  province,  was  directed  by 
Count  de  Frontenac,  who  had  come  from  France  for  that 
purpose,  bringing  two  ships  of  war  to  cooperate  in  the 
attack  on  New  York.  The  enterprise,  though  feasible 
in  theory,  was  unsuccessful  in  practice.  He  dispatched 
three  detachments  from  Canada ;  one  toward  Albany,  an- 
other to  operate  in  that  portion  of  the  province  between 
Albany  and  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  third  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  coast  at  some  point  north  of  Boston,  "verging 
toward  Acadia."  The  first-named  detachment  consisted 
of  about  210  men,  ninety-six  of  whom  were  savages  and 
the  remainder  Frenchmen.  A  council  having  been  called 
on  the  route,  the  Indians,  fearing  disaster,  would  not  con- 
sent to  attack  Albany,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  fall 
upon  Schenectady. 

While  this  bloodthirsty  band  hasten  on,  let  us  visit 
Schenectady,  which,  ignorant  of  the  awful  danger  that 
threatens  it,  is  carelessly  awaiting  destruction.  The 
revolution  in  England,  besides  leading  to  the  invasion, 
operated  also,  indirectly,  to  render  Schenectady  unpre- 
pared to  offer  resistance.  Jacob  Leisler,  having  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  ofl'ice  of  lieutenant  governor,  the  city 
government  at  Albany  refused  to  recognize  his  authority, 
choosing  rather  to  manage  local  affairs  themselves  "until 
such  time  as  orders  shall  come  from  there  most  Sacred 
Majesties,  William  &  Mary."  Leisler  wrote:  "We  send 
fifty  men  up  to  guard  that  place   (Schenectady),  but   a 
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certain  number  of  people  there  maintaining  the  commis- 
sions from  Sir  Edmond  Andross  &  Coll.  Dongan,  deryving 
from  the  authority  of  the  late  King  James,  would  not  ac- 
cept them  there,  but  keept  the  fort  by  virtue  of  the  sd 
commission  &  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  goe  & 
guard  sd  village,  being  the  frontier,  but  send  of  their 
people  there,  by  which  means  from  treachery,  cowardice 
and  carelesnes,  that  too  unfortunate  and  to  be  lamented 
accident  hes  hapened  there."  The  following  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  Livingston:  "The  people  of  that 
Town  Avere  so  bygotted  to  Leysler  that  they  would  not 
obey  any  of  ye  Magistrates,  neither  would  they  entertain 
ye  souldiers  sent  thither  by  yt  convention  (anti-Leisler 
at  Albany)  of  all;  nothing  but  men  sent  from  Leysler 
would  do  theire  turn.  Thus  had  Leysler  perverted  yt 
poor  people  by  his  seditious  letters,  now  founde  all  bloody 
upon  Skinnechtady  streets." 

Though  warned  of  danger,  the  villagers  and  garrison 
were  so  careless  as  to  neglect  keeping  a  guard — even  a 
gate  was  open  on  the  night  of  the  attack — and  in  derision 
of  the  idea  of  insecurity  they  erected  snow  men  for  senti- 
nels. The  settlement,  which  had  a  population  of  about 
400,  occupying  eighty  dwellings,  contained  a  fort — so 
called — and  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  Schenectady  when,  in  the  bit- 
terly-cold night  of  the  8th  of  February,  the  foe  stole 
softly  in  at  the  open  gate  and  perpetrated  atrocities  so 
ghastly  as  to  be  even  at  this  late  day  painful  to  dwell  up- 
on. A  party  composed  of  fifty  young  men  from  Albany 
and  about  150  Indians  pursued  the  enemy,  but  accomp- 
lished nothing  unless  the  killing  of  a  number  of  French- 
men be  considered  of  some  account.  The  prisoners  were 
finally  released  and  returned.  Those  who  escaped  mas- 
sacre spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  Albany,  and 
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in  the  spring  returned  to  the  Schenectady  that  was  and 
bravely  set  about  rebuilding  their  homes. 

The  fort  stood  about  100  yards  south  of  the  river  on 
slightly-elevated  ground,  and  the  circular,  iron-fenced 
enclosure  at  the  junction  of  Ferry,  Front  and  Green 
streets  occupies  its  site.  Ferry  street,  which  continues 
in  a  straight  course  south,  runs  on  the  line  of  the  stock- 
ade, which  bounded  the  settlement  on  the  east.  The  same 
iDutch  stolidity  that  cost  Schenectady  so  dearly  in  1690 
may  still  be  observed  in  that  town,  and  we  fancy  that  a 
warning  of  impending  calamity  would  be  received  there 
by  many  with  characteristic  indifference. 

The  Fame  of  Bennington 

The  cypress  with  the  laurel  twines — 

The  paen  sounds  a  knell — 
The  trophied   column  marks  the  spot 

Where  friends  and  brothers  fell ! 
Fame's  mantle  like  a   funeral  pall 

Seems  to  the  grief-dimmed  eye; 
For  ever  where  the  bravest  fall, 

The   best   beloved    die! 

— "Battle  of  Bennington,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Rodman. 

Bemis  Heights  is  the  Gettysburg  of  the  revolution. 
Each  suddenly  became  theatres  of  confusion  and  uproar, 
and  peaceful  fields  which  had  never  witnessed  armed  con- 
tention glittered  with  the  cold  and  cruel  panoply  of  war. 
Over  the  waving  harvest  of  the  husbandman  floated  the 
standards  of  belligerent  hosts,  where,  'midst  the  braying  of 
trumpets  and  the  thunder  of  artillery  the  fearful  con- 
vulsions which  decided  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  occurred. 
Thenceforth  the  current  of  war  flowed  in  the  direction  of 
victory.  Quickly  had  the  awful  vision  burst  upon  Bemis 
Heights  and  Gettysburg,  and  as  rapidly  did  it  fade,  leav- 
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ing  nothing  but  the  scarred  face  of  nature  to  testify  that 
great  events  had  happened  and  that  America  had  won 
priceless  heritages  where  her  children  would  ever  delight 
to  linger  in  admiration  of  the  exploits  of  her  defenders. 

The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  is  largely  derived 
from  the  distinguished  valor  exhibited  by  the  militia 
under  the  leadership  of  General  John  Stark,  and  from  the 
desperate  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  engagement; 
but  it  is  besides  entitled  to  honorable  consideration  from 
its  having  contributed  so  abundantly  to  the  defeat  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  Bemis  Heights  and 
Freeman's  farm,  as  the  battles  fought  near  Stillwater  are 
variously  called.  Had  the  expedition  against  Bennington 
been  successful,  the  British  would  probably  have  defeated 
the  Americans  under  Gates  and  penetrated  to  Albany. 
But  the  victory  of  Stark  so  dispirited  them,  and  so  intoxi- 
cated the  Continentals  with  hope,  that  the  decimated 
ranks  of  the  royalists  were  unable  to  resist  their  im- 
petuosity. 

The  defeat  at  Bennington,  the  repulse  of  Burgoyne's 
detachment  under  St.  Leger  before  Fort  Stanwix  on  the 
Mohawk,  the  American  victories  at  Stillwater  on  Septem- 
ber 19  and  October  7,  supplemented  by  the  surrender  at 
Schuylerville  October  17  of  the  whole  British  army,  ele- 
vated the  colonies  to  the  respect  of  Europe.  France, 
being  an  admirer  of  the  exalted  character  of  Washington, 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  fame 
as  a  philosopher  had  preceded  him,  and  openly  espoused 
a  cause  and  people  that  she  had  been  secretly  befriending. 

Burgoyne,  in  his  approach  from  Canada,  had  been 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  retreating  Americans,  who 
improved  every  opportunity  to  render  his  advance  slow 
and  arduous  by  destroying  bridges  and  by  placing  ob- 
stacles in  the  roads.  His  progress  became  slower  as  the 
distance  from  his  base  of  supplies  increased,  and  the  trans- 
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portation  of  stores  became  a  serious  hindrance.  The 
wilderness  offering  nothing  in  the  way  of  subsistence, 
and  aware  that  the  American  army  was  being  steadily 
recruited,  he  resolved  to  replenish  his  exhausted  larder 
by  a  raid  on  the  provisions  which  he  had  learned  were 
stored  at  Bennington.  It  was  a  foolish  expedition,  which 
none  acquainted  with  wilderness  warfare  would  have  at- 
tempted. Colonel  Baum  with  five  hundred  Hessians,  be- 
sides Canadians,  Tories  and  Indians,  while  the  British 
were  encamped  near  Schuylerville,  was  dispatched  upon 
the  fatal  mission.  General  Stark,  en  route  with  his  com- 
mand to  the  main  army,  hearing  of  Baum's  approach, 
deluded  him  by  a  ruse  into  the  belief  that  a  superior  force 
awaited  him  at  Bennington,  and  improving  on  the  delay 
thus  secured,  hastily  summoned  the  minute  men,  and  sur- 
rounding him  near  that  place  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1777,  killed  or  captured  his  entire  detachment  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indians  and  Tories,  who  deserted  the 
field  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  Colonel  Baum 
was  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Bieyman,  who  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  from  Burgoyne  shortly  after  the 
engagement,  was  beaten  back,  and  was  glad  to  make  his 
escape. 

The  vast  and  vital  consequences  with  which  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Bennington  was  fraught,  the  furious 
character  of  the  fighting,  the  decisiveness  of  the  victory, 
severally  conspire  to  invest  the  locality  upon  which  it  was 
fought  with  a  sublime  and  sacred  atmosphere  which  the 
disciple  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  will  never  fail  to 
recognize. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  a  white  stone  picked  up  in  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  battlefield.  It  well  typifies  the  stern 
quality  of  courage  and  the  worthy  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism. The  spot  where  Baum's  little  band  of  about  700 
men  attempted  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  colonists 
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is  unadorned  with  any  memorial,  but  the  monument  at 
Benningtdn,  seven  miles  away,  looms  up  in  the  distance. 
It  merely  marks  the  sites  of  the  storehouses  that  Baum 
wanted  to  get  possession  of.  The  battlefield  is  a  higlily 
elevated  point,  and  from  it  an  attractive  view  of  the 
country  eastward  and  the  Green  mountains  is  obtained. 

In  approaching  the  battlefield  from  the  west  by  the 
highway,  the  first  interesting  point  is  Van  Schaick's 
bridge,  which  spans  the  White  creek  near  its  estuary  in 
the  Walloomsac  river.  On  the  day  preceding  the  battle, 
the  bridge  was  burned  by  Elcazer  Edgerton,  assisted  by 
two  companions,  under  fire  of  the  British.  It  was  a  bold 
venture,  but  all  three  escaped  injury.  Edgerton's  grave 
is  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Bennington  and  upon  his  tombstone  is  the  following: 
"He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  exemplary 
and  of  good  report.  He  was  a  laborious,  plain  and  un- 
assuming man  whose  character  needs  no  eulogy."  Van 
Schaick's  bridge  crosses  a  narrow  ravine  about  thirty 
feet  deep  and  the  destruction  of  it  embarrassed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Leaving  the  battlefield  and  going 
toward  Bennington,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  this  inscrpition 
is  read :  "British  breastworks  each  side  of  this  road  Aug. 
16,  1777."     A  mile  further  east  another  tablet  records : 

"Gen.  Stark's  encampment,  August  14,  15,  16,  1777." 

This  is  on  high  ground,  where  the  general  was  wise  to 
post  his  little  army. 

Midway  between  these  two  points  is  the  celebrated  house 
which  stands  one-half  in  New  York  and  one-half  in  Ver- 
mont. A  marble  tablet  in  front  of  the  building  says  on 
its  west  side,  "New  York,  1813,"  and  on  the  east  face, 
"Vermont,  1813."  The  structure  is  located  on  rising 
ground  and  in  a  bend  of  the  road.  It  is  large  and  three 
stories  high,  presenting  quite  an  imposing  front.  It  has, 
however,  no  connection  witli  the  Revolution,  having  been 
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built  a  number  of  years  after  the  war  closed.  I  inquired 
of  the  proprietor  as  to  the  legend  of  the  occupant  mov- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  he  said,  with 
a  disappointed  air,  that  he  had  to  pay  in  both  states. 

The  monument  is  a  huge  and  lofty  mass  of  undressed 
stone.  Unlike  the  Schuylerville  monument,  which  is  elab- 
orately ornamented  with  Gothic  work  for  a  considerable 
distance  above  its  base,  the  Bennington  memorial  is  un- 
adorned throughout  its  whole  altitude.  This  plainless, 
however,  comports  well  with  the  rugged  virtue  of  those 
whose  heroism  it  commemorates.  Inside,  the  only  thing 
which  the  monument  contains  besides  the  registering  desk, 
is  the  large  camp  kettle  of  Burgoyne.  This  hangs  by  a 
chain  attached  to  the  bail,  and  at  a  height  of  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  space.  The  utensil  is 
shaped  exactly  like  an  ordinary  stove  kettle,  and  is  big 
enough  for  the  doughty  Burgoyne  to  have  taken  a  bath 
in  when  it  was  not  being  used  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  after  the  last  battle 
of  Stillwater.  An  iron  stairway  ascends  the  monument. 
As  one  mounts  the  gloomy  interior,  sounds  of  voices  from 
above  reverberate  with  strange  and  unearthly  cadences 
through  the  stony  vault,  and  the  wind  as  it  surges  up  and 
down  delivers  a  melancholy  requiem.  With  a  loud  con- 
cussion the  heavy  oaken  door  below  was  blown  shut,  leav- 
ing me  in  almost  total  darkness.  It  was  an  awe-inspir- 
ing place.  The  lookout  from  the  monument  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  three  places  of  historic  interest  in  Bennington, 
the  monument,  the  site  of  the  Catamount  tavern  and  the 
Congregational  church  and  burying  ground,  are  all  lo- 
cated in  the  old  village  on  the  hill.  It  is  a  hamlet  of 
twenty  or  thirty  dwellings  and  is  traversed  by  a  broad 
and  imposing  avenue,  at   the  head  of  which,  stands   the 
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monument.  A  huge  square  block  of  granite  standing  at 
the  side  of  this  street  marks  the  spot  wliere  once  stood 
the  Catamount  tavern,  under  which  roof  distinguished 
revolutionary  patriots  schemed  for  the  deliverance  of 
liberty.  In  the  burying  ground  referred  to  are  a  number 
of  stones  bearing  early  dates.  The  Congregational 
church  of  Bennington,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  religions 
society  organized  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  I  copied  this 
inscription : 

"In  memory  of  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson,  pioneer  settler  of  Ben- 
nington. He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1705,  married  to  Mary 
Leonard  and  removed  to  Hardwick,  Mass.,  in  1728.  Became  a 
captain  in  the  king's  forces  and  served  as  such  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  George  during  the  French  war  that  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  English.  On  his  return  from  Lake  George,  mis- 
taking the  Walloomsac  for  the  Hoosic  river,  he  came  to  this  place 
and  encamped  with  his  soldiers.  Pleased  with  the  country,  which 
he  called  the  Promised  I^and,  he  applied  to  Gov.  Wentworth,  se- 
cured tlie  township  right  for  settlers,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment in  1761.  *  ♦  *  Died  in  London  in  1767  and  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield." 

On  the  memorial  of  Jedidiah  Dewey,  first  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Bennington,  this  melancholy  Shakespearian 
epitaph  is  chiseled: 

"Let's  talk  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epita])hs,  make  dust  our 
paper  and  with  rainy  eyes  write  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth." 

As  we  repassed  the  battlefield,  our  faces  looking  home- 
ward, the  form  of  a  solitary  pilgrim  on  the  height  was 
sharply  outlined  against  the  sky.  Evening  was  coming 
on  and  a  soft  and  hazy  light  was  spread  upon  the  tower- 
ing side  of  Mount  Anthony,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Walloomsac.  It  was  hke  dreamland.  Thus  appeared 
the  fields  of  Bennington  as  we  left  them  behind.  Their 
recollection  is  pleasant. 
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Fort  Stanwix 

Let  me  recall,  gentlemen,  to  your  recollection,  that 
bloody  field  in  which  Herkimer  fell.  There  was  found 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk,  their  left  hand  clenched  in  each  other's  hair, 
the  right  grasping  in  a  grasp  of  death,  the  knife  plunged 
in  each  other's  bosom;  thus  they  lay  frowning. — (Ad- 
dress by  Gouverneur  Morris.) 

The  history  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  is  remarkable 
for  the  painful  uncertainty  which  characterized  men  and 
events  in  the  Mohawk  valley  during  the  eventful  summer 
of  1777.  Both  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  among  the 
provincials,  treachery  was  rampant,  and  intrigue  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Men  laboring  in  fields  while  com- 
panions, rifle  in  hand,  with  keen  eyes,  sought  to  guard 
them  from  the  red  man's  fatal  aim ;  soldiers  accusing 
their  leader  of  sympathy  with  the  foe;  neighbors,  friends, 
and  brothers  meeting  in  desperate  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter, and  above  all  the  wild  yell  of  cruel  savages — these, 
together  with  the  distinguished  fortitude  and  courage  of 
the  American  arms,  render  the  record  of  St.  Leger's  re- 
pulse at  once  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  glorious  chap- 
ters of  our  history. 

While  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  descended  the  Hudson,  an 
auxiliary  expedition,  under  General  Clinton,  was  ascend- 
ing that  river,  and  another,  led  by  Colonel  Barry  St. 
Leger,  was  moving  on  the  head  waters  of  the  IVIohawk  by 
the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  Lake  Ontario  and 
Wood  creek.  The  contemplated  rendezvous  of  the  three 
armies  was  Albany,  which  point  being  reached,  and  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  vallies  restored  to  the  king,  the 
northern  and  southern  colonies  separated  and  deprived 
of  mutual  support,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  rebellion 
would  be  quickly  dissipated. 
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Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  built  in  1758  by  Brigadier- 
General  Stanwix  for  the  protection  of  neighboring  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  English,  was  located  at  the  "Oneida 
carrying  place,"  between  the  sources  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  creek.  This  isthmus  of  about  one  mile  in  width 
was  the  only  land  barrier  interrupting  an  otherwise  con- 
tinuous waterway  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Ontario;  the 
route  being  westward  from  Fort  Stanwix,  down  Wood 
creek  to  Oneida  lake,  and  thence  down  the  Onondaga  river 
to  Oswego.  It  was  a  frontier  post,  constructed  at,  for 
that  day,  the  very  large  sum  of  more  than  $266,000,  and 
was  considered  the  key  to  the  peaceful  and  fertile  valley. 
The  spring  of  1777  found  the  fortification  badly  out  of 
repair;  but  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Colonel 
Peter  Gansevoort,  who  assumed  command  of  the  garrison 
in  April  of  that  year,  it  was  rendered  more  defensible. 
Soon  after  Colonel  Gansevoort's  arrival  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  an  officer 
of  great  courage  and  enterprise  who  had  seen  much  active 
service,  having  fought  under  Abercrombie  in  1758,  ac- 
companied Bradstreet  in  his  expedition  against  Fort 
Frontcnac,  and  Montgomery  in  his  invasion  of  Canada. 
Returning  from  Fort  Frontenac,  Willett,  under  Brad- 
street,  assisted  in  raising  the  walls  of  Fort  Stanwix  where 
now,  19  years  later  he  was  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
was  an  alumnus  of  King's  college,  and  after  the  war  was 
eight  years  sheriff  in  New  York,  and  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1807. 

The  apprehensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Mohawk 
country,  after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  the  most  formid- 
able obstruction  that  lay  in  the  path  of  Burgoync,  ripened 
into  apathetic  despair  wlien  an  Oneida  spy,  returning 
from  Canada,  announced  that  an  expedition  composed  of 
Regulars,  Tories  and  Indians  would  shortly  march  against 
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Albany  from  Oswego.  General  Schuyler,  writing  from 
Fort  Edward,  said:  "I  a^  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the 
pusillanimous  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  county  of 
Tryon."  Tryon  county,  by  way  of  explanation,  em- 
braced all  the  province  west  of  the  center  of  what  is  now 
Schoharie  county.  Under  the  same  date,  John  Jay  wrote 
from  Kingston :  "The  situation  of  Tryon  county  is  both 
shameful  and  alarming.  Such  abject  dejection  and  des- 
pondency, as  mark  the  letters  we  have  received  from 
thence,  disgrace  human  nature.  God  knows  what  to  do 
with  or  for  them."  Worse  than  this,  defections  to  the 
enemy  were  numerous.  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  to  whose  estate  he  had  succeeded, 
had  fled  to  Canada  and  recruited,  chiefly  from  the  prov- 
ince, a  regiment  of  tories  known  as  the  Royal  Greens. 
To  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons  is  to  be  ascribed  the  es- 
pousal by  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  of  the  crown.  Sir 
William  having  taken  a  sister  of  Brant  an  eminent  Mo- 
hawk to  wife,  and  having  acquired  their  language,  and 
conformed  to  their  customs,  had  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them,  insomuch  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  to  retain  them  allies  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
French.  For  his  successful  administration  he  was 
knighted,  and  further  rewarded  with  a  gift  of  100,000 
acres  of  land  located  about  what  is  now  Johnstown,  where 
he  lived  in  baronial  style.  Brant  was  an  Indian  of  con- 
siderable intelligence.  He  was  sent  East  to  be  educated, 
by  Sir  William,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  sec- 
retary to  Guy  Johnson,  then  Indian  superintendent.  He 
visited  England  in  1776,  where  he  proposed  to  assist  the 
British  by  turning  the  Indians  on  the  colonists.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  his  devasting  hand  was  afterwards 
sadly  felt  in  the  Mohawk,  Cherry  and  Wyoming  vallies. 
Returning  to  America,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  with  the 
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Royal  Greens,  in  the  spring  of  1777  joined  the  force  un- 
der St.  Leger.  The  Onedias,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  preserved  a  neutral  attitude  and  were 
the  only  Iroquois  tribe  that  in  the  Revolution  were  not 
unfriendly  to  the  colonists.  Thus  were  the  tories  and 
Indians  of  the  Mohawk  country  arrayed  against  the  men 
but  a  short  time  since  their  friends,  and  with  whom,  in 
some  instances,  they  had  affiliated  since  their  childhood. 

During  the  summer  hostile  Indians  began  to  congre- 
gate, rendering  it  unsafe  for  small  parties  to  stray  from 
the  fort.  Several  fatalities  were  met  in  this  way. 
Among  the  atrocities  committed  was  the  scalping  of  Cap- 
tain Gregg,  referring  to  which  Colonel  Gansevoort  la- 
conically wrote:  "Captain  Gregg  was  shot  through  his 
back,  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  is  still  alive.  He  in- 
forms me  that  the  misfortune  happend  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  looked  at  his  watch  after  he  was 
scalped.  *  *  *  Gregg  is  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and 
speaks  strong  and  hearty,  notwithstanding  his  recovery 
is  doubtful."  The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Captain's  wounds  did  not  prove  fatal. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  garrison  was  re-enforced  by 
Colonel  Mellon  with  200  men,  bringing  two  bateaux  con- 
taining stores,  which  had  hardly  been  secured  when  the 
advance  of  St.  Leger  surrounded  the  fort.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  had  now  750  men,  and  the  enemy  aggregated 
1,700.  Removed  from  the  pales  of  civilization  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  unscrupulous  foe,  the  brave  band  impro- 
vised a  flag,  and  hoisting  it  above  the  ramparts,  defied  the 
invaders. 

St.  Leger,  having  failed  by  promises  of  immunity  and 
threatenings  of  vengeance  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort, 
commenced  a  desultory  fire  of  small  arms  and  threw  a 
number  of  shells  into  the  works,  all  of  which  did  but  little 
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execution.  His  guns  were  not  of  sufficient  calibre  to  pro- 
duce an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  walls,  and  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault  he  considered  hopeless.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the 
garrison,  the  Indians,  numbering  1,000,  surrounded  the 
fort  and  made  night  hideous  with  diabolical  yells.  While 
it  is  unrecorded  that  this  proceeding  dampened  the  cour- 
age of  Colonel  Gansevoort's  command,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  did  not  contribute  to  a  frame  of  mind  which 
induces  peaceful  slumber. 

In  the  meantime  General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  who  had 
in  a  proclamation  dated  July  17,  warned  all  citizens  of 
Tryon  county  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  prepared  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  report  for  service,  issued  the  call 
when  it  was  learned  that  St.  Leger  was  advancing  from 
Oswego.  The  people  having  recovered  their  courage  and 
sprung  with  alacrity  to  arms.  General  Herkimer  marched 
from  Fort  Dayton  (German  Flats)  on  August  4,  with 
about  800  men.  On  the  following  day,  when  near  Oris- 
kany,  he  dispatched  a  communication  to  Gansevoort  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  about  attempting  to  reach  the  fort,  and 
requesting  that  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  be  acknowl- 
edged by  firing  three  guns,  and  that  a  sortie  be  made  to 
favor  his  movement.  Owing  to  delays,  the  carrier  did  not 
deliver  the  message  until  about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  though  the  trip,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
could  have  been  made  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  At  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  6th,  several  of  Herkimer's  officers  be- 
coming impatient,  so  vehemently  insisted  upon  an  im- 
mediate advance  that  he,  smarting  under  their  accusations 
of  cowardice  and  perfidy,  yielded  to  their  importunities, 
but  not  without  emphasizing  his  disapproval  of  so  danger- 
ous a  course.  The  excited  and  undisciplined  party  had 
proceeded  about  three  miles  when  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  while 
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crossing  a  defile  near  Oriskany,  and  two  miles  distant 
from  Fort  Stanwix,  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
surrounded  with  the  enemy,  among  whom  were  many  In- 
dians. For  three-fourths  of  an  hour  the  Americans  suf- 
fered severely,  Gen.  Herkimer  sustaining  a  shattered  leg, 
and  several  officers  being  killed;  but  recovering  from  the 
alarm  and  confusion  incident  to  the  suddenness  and  fury 
of  the  attack,  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  being 
badly  crippled.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  details 
of  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a 
conflict  of  six  hours  the  enemy  retired,  warned  by  firing 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Herkimer's  loss  of  200 
men  killed  vouches  for  the  severity  of  the  engagement, 
and  the  fact  that  the  British  casualities  were  equally 
great,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Provincials  were  not  lacking 
in  courage.  The  leader  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  un- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  induce  a  helplessness  of 
terror,  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected.  Unable  to  stand, 
and  sitting  upon  a  little  eminence,  he  calmly  smoked  his 
pipe,  making  a  picture  which  undoubtedly  encouraged  his 
men,  and  if  observed,  humiliated  the  enemy.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  remove  him  to  a  less  exposed  situation, 
he  said,  by  way  of  refusal:  "I  will  face  the  enemy." 

Herkimer's  loss  was  proportionately  equal  to  that  of 
Braddock's  command  of  2,000  men  in  1755  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  latter  losing  of  86  officers  63,  and  of 
privates,  one-half  killed  or  wounded.  Herkimer  was 
driven  into  the  ambuscade  by  the  gibes  of  his  subor- 
dinates, while  Braddock,  through  his  sneering  refusal  to 
heed  the  advice  of  Col.  Washington,  became  a  victim  of 
the  Indian's  fatal  trap.  Both  Herkimer  and  Braddock 
died  of  wounds  sustained  in  these  battles.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Provincials  dealt  their  enemy  an  equally  heavy  blow, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  contributed  to  the  profit  and  safety 
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of  Fort  Stanwix,  the  sacrifice  of  Herkimer  and  his  men 
was  not  in  vain. 

At  an  hour  approximating  that  of  the  attack,  Herki- 
mer's messenger,  sent  from  Oriskany,  arrived  at  the  fort, 
and  the  guns  were  fired  as  proposed,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  sortie.  Immediately  after  a  violent  thunder 
storm,  which  interrupted  for  the  space  of  an  hour  the 
fierce  engagement  already  described.  Col.  Willett,  with 
250  men,  and  a  light  field  piece,  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  works,  and  hastening  toward  the  enemy's  camp,  drove 
in  their  pickets,  and  so  closely  followed  them  as  to  give 
the  vaunting  St.  Leger's  miscellaneous  troops  barely 
time  to  escape.  A  more  auspicious  moment  for  the  sally 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen,  and  the  success  was  com- 
plete. Twenty-one  loads  of  stores  were  transferred  to 
the  fort,  and  the  detachment  returned  without  having 
lost  a  man.  The  report  of  the  field  piece  precipitated 
the  flight  of  the  enemy  from  before  Herkimer  as  before 
stated,  thus  accomplishing  the  design  of  the  sortie. 

St.  Leger,  having  again  by  promises  and  threats  failed 
to  bring  the  garrison  to  terms,  began  to  approach  the 
fort  with  trenches,  designing  to  effect  an  entrance  by 
sapping.  The  expected  relief  from  Herkimer  having 
failed  him,  and  with  his  stores  rapidly  diminishing. 
Colonel  Gansevoort's  prospects  were  anything  but  reas- 
suring. Hope,  however,  was  indulged  that  Colonel  Wil- 
lett, who  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  sortie  had  under- 
taken a  perilous  attempt  to  escape  from  the  fort  to  hasten 
forward  a  reinforcement,  would  be  successful,  and  that 
succor  would  arrive  ere  the  hazardous  alternative  of 
cutting  a  way  out,  which  had  been  resolved  upon,  should 
become  necessary. 

Willett  and  a  companion  succeeded  by  night  in  passing 
the  enemy's  lines  unobserved,  though  not  without  creep- 
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ing  dangerously  near  the  sleeping  Indians,  and  crossing 
the  river  and  appropriating  horses,  made  their  way  safely 
to  Fort  Dayton,  and  thence  to  General  Schuyler  at  Still- 
water, to  whom  the  state  of  affairs  at  Fort  Stanwix  was 
communicated.  Though  his  proposition  to  dispatch  a 
hody  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  was  opposed 
by  his  officers,  General  Schuyler  was  determined,  and 
General  Benedict  Arnold  volunteering  to  lead  the  ex- 
pedition, 200  men  were  soon  pushing  westward  toward  the 
bcleagured  fort. 

While  debating  the  question  of  succoring  the  garrison. 
General  Schuyler  hearing  an  officer  remark  in  a  voice  not 
intended  to  reach  him,  "He  means  to  weaken  the  army," 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  severed  a  pipe's  stem,  thus 
demonstrating  himself  a  much  less  accomplished  smoker 
than  Herkimer.  It  must  be  said,  however,  of  General 
Schuyler,  that  amid  the  whirring  tomahawks  of  detrac- 
tion which  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  encounter,  he  ex- 
hibited great  fortitude  and  patience.  Men  more  dis- 
similar in  point  of  habits  and  attainments  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  Herkimer  having  been  a  son  of  the  soil,  while 
Schuyler  was  educated  and  refined,  occupying  in  his  event- 
ful career  high  military,  legislative  and  judicial  positions. 
His  supersedure  by  General  Gates  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north  when  after  toilsome  preparations  the 
hour  of  triumph  was  at  hand,  proved  a  bitter  experience 
which  he  endured  with  heroic  composure. 

But  little  more  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix remains  to  be  told.  Arrived  at  Fort  Dayton,  Arnold, 
exercising  his  genius  for  deception  to  a  better  purpose 
than  later  at  West  Point,  sent  a  prisoner  to  St.  Leger's 
camp  to  alarm  him  with  representations  of  a  host  that  was 
about  to  crush  him.  The  man's  clothing  was  riddled  with 
bullets  to  vouch  for  a  proposed  statement  that  he  had  es- 
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caped  not  without  difficulty.  Leaving  his  brother  a  host- 
age and  interesting  an  Oneida  Indian  in  the  enterprise, 
they  entered  the  enemy's  camp  singly,  and  craftily  awak- 
ened the  apprehensions  of  the  Indians.  The  savages, 
gloomy  from  their  chastisement  at  Orinsky,  and  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  plunder,  quickly  deserted 
St.  Leger,  and  the  Regulars  and  Tories,  becoming  panic 
stricken,  soon  followed,  leaving  their  stores  and  camp 
equipage  a  spoil  for  the  Americans.  The  British  reached 
Oswego  safely,  after  having  experienced  greater  fear  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  than 
of  the  enemy  in  their  rear. 

The  hostile  savages  sought  refuge  in  Canada  and  the 
glory  of  the  Iroquois  nation  forever  departed  from  the 
Mohawk  valley.  Likewise  Sir  John  Johnson,  his  lands 
confiscated,  died  an  alien  in  Montreal. 

Two  Lords  of  History 

The  two  most  conspicuous  characters  in  the  drama  of 
European  politics  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  William  III,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France ;  the  former  playing  the  part 
of  the  hero  of  liberty ;  the  latter  standing  for  the  cham- 
pion of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  twelve  years  the 
junior  of  his  great  French  rival,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Dutch  traits  of  character.  Silence,  perseverance  and 
unostentation  distinguished  his  methods  of  government, 
as  well  as  his  personal  deportment.  Of  a  frail  and  con- 
sumptive body,  he  was  yet  able  through  the  commanding 
force  of  his  mind,  to  engage  in  the  hardships  of  military 
campaigns,  and  to  expose  himself  recklessly  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle.  Notwithstanding  his  brusque  and  for- 
bidding manner,  he  was  as  capable  of  forming  ardent  at- 
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tachmcnts  as  he  was  given  to  the  chcrisliing  of  unrelenting 
animosities.  So  great  was  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
consort  Mary  that  he  was  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the 
violence  of  his  emotions.  His  union  with  this  Princess, 
a  daughter  of  James  II  of  England,  was  purely  a  political 
alliance  and  designed  to  unite  that  kingdom  with 
Holland  in  the  attempt  to  frustrate  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Louis  XIV;  but  the  beauty  and  amiability 
of  Mary  at  last  won  from  him  the  reward  of  his  devo- 
tion. 

As  an  instance  of  precocity  it  is  doubtful  if  William 
III  has  an  equal  in  all  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  systematic  repression  which  was  practiced  upon 
him  in  his  childhood  with  the  view  of  preventing  his  ulti- 
mate assumption  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  republic, 
had  the  effect  of  quickening  and  intensifying  his  mental 
faculties.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  rationally  at- 
tributed his  acrimonious  turn  of  mind.  That  this  deli- 
cate youth,  infirm  in  health,  an  orphan,  the  victim  of  a 
powerful  conspiracy  aimed  to  effect  his  humiliation — that 
this  Dutch  boy,  by  the  sheer  force  of  intellect  could  at 
so  early  an  age  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  Europe,  is  something  to  make  the  reader  of  his  life  to 
pause  and  ponder.  In  the  words  of  Macaulay :  "At  eigh- 
teen he  sate  among  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
grave,  discreet  and  judicious,  as  the  oldest  among  them. 
At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration.  At  twenty-three  he 
was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tician. He  had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he 
was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition,  and  he  had  contended 
with  honor  in  the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals of  the  age."  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  derived  assistance  in  his  eleva- 
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tion  from  the  loyalty  to  him  of  the  masses,  the  common 
people  of  Holland,  with  whom  he  was  popular. 

Latitude  and  climatic  conditions  have  no  little  influence 
in  the  development  of  character.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  natural  dispositions  of  William  and  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  former's  sedate  temperament,  like  that  of  his  nation 
generally,  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  gloomy  and 
chill  territory  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contrast  of  its 
fog-bound  and  wind-swept  coast  with  the  genial  fields  of 
France  is  very  great,  as  is  also  that  of  the  two  classes  of 
people  which  they  respectively  produce.  Louis  XIV 
manifested  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  French.  At 
an  early  age  he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  seeking, 
giving  little  promise  of  ever  attaining  to  distinction.  He 
was  a  stickler  for  rules  of  royal  and  court  etiquette,  living 
and  moving  in  a  glamor  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  Unlike 
his  great  Dutch  adversary,  he  was  noble  in  his  personal 
presence  and  of  a  handsome  countenance,  maintaining  al- 
ways a  placid  and  dignified  demeanor.  He  was  a  muni- 
ficent patron  of  art  and  encouraged  science,  architecture 
and  engineering.  He  surrounded  himself  with  the  com- 
manding geniuses  of  painting,  sculpture  and  literature, 
of  whose  works  many  are  yet  famous. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Louis  suddenly  dropped 
frivolity  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  im- 
mediately manifested  an  aggressive  spirit,  and  by  his 
prompt  and  decisive  method  of  dealing  with  governments 
from  whom  France  had  suff^ered  alleged  indignities,  he 
won  distinction  for  ability.  The  arms  of  the  French 
King,  at  first  successful,  met  at  last  an  enemy  in  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  who  penetrated  his  gi- 
gantic designs  and  who  was  as  able  and  more  indefatig- 
able than  even  that  brilliant  monarch.  It  was  the  Cal- 
vinist  against  the  Catholic  to  some  extent,  though  neither 
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William  nor  Louis  was  eminent  as  a  religionist.  More 
properly,  it  was  Independence  against  pure  Monarchy. 
The  struggle  was  long  till  Holland,  with  her  allies,  had 
compassed  the  defeat  of  the  French,  but  Wilham  lived 
not  to  behold  the  consummation  which  his  genius  had 
made  possible. 

As  an  episode  of  the  hostilities,  the  crowning  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  England  is  interesting.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  Stadtholder  enjoyed  to  any  great  de- 
gree the  honor  conferred  upon  him ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  greatly  appreciated  the  power  of  England  thus  at  his 
disposal  to  aid  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  French. 
Of  all  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
none  fared  better  under  William  and  Mary  than  the 
Puritans.  By  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  were  placed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  of  worship,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  throne,  they  ceased  to  be  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  and  soon  disappeared  as  a  distinct 
denomination. 

A  word  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  William  and 
Louis.  As  to  breadth  and  refinement  of  intellect,  the 
French  King  must  be  accorded  the  first  place.  He  was 
enterprising  in  his  public  generosity,  laboring  to  give 
his  people  the  best  the  world  afforded  in  all  that  edifies 
and  adorns  the  mind.  Under  his  fostering  guidance,  too, 
France  rose  to  a  material  splendor  unprecedented  in  her 
history.  Great  works  were  projected  and  carried  to 
completion,  many  of  which  remain  to-day  the  monuments 
of  his  illustrious  reign.  But  all  this  glory  was  false  and 
fleeting.  Like  the  hectic  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  con- 
sumptive, which,  to  the  casual  observer  might  betoken 
health,  but  which  really  is  the  harbinger  of  death,  the 
Orient  splendor  of  Louis'  reign  was  but  the  brief  hiding 
of  the  fatal   malady   which   infected  his   political   system. 
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To  quote  from  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization:  "We 
may,  then,  describe  in  the  following  terms  the  state  in 
which  the  French  nation  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment were  left  by  Louis  XIV ;  in  society  there  was  a  great 
development  of  wealth,  strength  and  intellectual  activity 
of  every  kind,  and  along  with  this  progressive  society, 
there  was  a  government  essentially  stationery,  and  with- 
out means  to  adapt  itself  to  the  movement  of  the  people; 
devoted  after  half  a  century  of  great  splendor,  to  immo- 
bility and  weakness,  and  already  fallen,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  its  founder,  into  a  decay  almost  resembhng  dis- 
solution." 

The  genius  of  William  III  was  wholly  practical.  To 
promote  the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  his 
people  seems  to  have  been  his  last  thought,  if  indeed  he 
entertained  such  ideas  at  all.  His  accomplishments  were 
few,  but  what  he  lacked  in  these  respects  he  made  up  in 
the  intensity  with  which  he  exercised  himself  along  the 
lines  of  war  and  statecraft,  which  were  the  fields  in  which 
he  was  most  at  home. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
eminent  men  left  the  greater  heritage  to  posterity ; 
whether  the  friend  of  education,  science  and  art,  or  the 
promoter  of  liberty,  of  constitutional  goverment,  of  free- 
dom of  worship,  of  liberty  of  the  press,  which  high  privil- 
eges we  are  now  enjoying.  Perhaps  William,  the  man 
of  singleness  of  purpose,  deserves  the  greater  share  of 
the  world's  gratitude. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish 

It  would  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  an  American  who 
does  not  cherish  in  his  heart  a  warm  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Their  down-trodden  land,  their  fer- 
vent love  of  liberty,  the  sublime  words  of  their  orators. 
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the  pathetic  songs  of  their  bards,  have  won  for  the 
"Emerald  Isle  of  the  Sea,"  and  for  her  children,  the 
friendship  of  our  countrymen.  No  wonder  the  Irishman 
loves  his  country,  and  so  often  has  been  willing  to  die  for 
it.  Cut  off  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the  sov- 
ereign arm  of  the  sea,  he  feels  that  what  nature  has  or- 
dained, human  law  should  confirm.  In  his  veins  courses 
the  wild  free  blood  of  the  Northern  Celt.  In  England 
that  original  people  were  crushed  out.  Not  so  in  Ireland, 
for  St.  George's  Channel  stayed  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, and  to-day  the  independent  spirit  of  her  early  in- 
habitants burns  in  the  provinces  of  Erin.  And  then  the 
physical  features  of  liis  native  soil  are  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Irishman,  and  often  in  fair  visions  he  beholds 
her  dear  winding  rivers,  her  beautiful  lakes,  her  meads  of 
matchless  green,  baptized  forever  with  the  dews  of  heaven, 
and  fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Nature,  truly,  has 
favored  this  Island.  She  has  adapted  the  vast  extent  of 
her  very  bogs  for  purposes  of  fuel,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tannin  in  the  miasms  which  arise  from  them,  she 
has  neutralized  their  poison. 

Far  back  in  the  haze  of  history  Ireland  was  held  in  the 
bonds  of  superstition  by  the  Druids.  These  men  were 
the  poets,  the  prophets  and  the  priests  of  the  benighted 
people.  They  were  much  more  intelligent  than  the 
masses,  and  exercised  an  absolute  sway.  Then  arose  the 
five  kingdoms  of  Ireland:  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster,  with  the  King  of  Meath  holding  do- 
minion over  all  at  Tara.  Here,  in  the  ancient  day,  con- 
gregated in  council  the  princes  and  priests  and  chiefs  of 
the  island,  when  the  minstrel's  harp  was  heard  awakening 
the  echoes  of  Tara's  halls,  celebrating  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  women,  and  the  strength  and  the  valor  of  men. 
The  ancient  bard  may  here  claim  a  moment's  attention. 
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In  the  centuries  before  letters  had  come  into  use,  he  was 
the  custodian  of  all  history,  and  legendary  and  religious 
lore,  and  was  considered  as  a  necessity  at  the  celebrations 
and  feastings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  patriotic  tendency 
of  the  craft  worked  their  ruin  in  portions  of  Britain, 
where  they  were  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  conquerors ;  but  Ireland,  being  insulated,  was  un- 
molested by  the  invaders,  and  there,  and  in  other  inac- 
cessible parts,  they  continued  to  tune  their  harps  for 
centuries  afterwards.  Scott  portrays  one  of  these  singers 
in  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

"The    way    was    long,    the    wind    was    cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy: 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  border  chivalry. 
•       «***• 

"A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor. 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
And  tmied  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear." 

Tara,  besides  being  renowned  as  the  rallying  place  of 
the  ancient  clans  of  Ireland,  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  first  publishing  of  Christanity  in  the 
island.  Here,  in  the  year  432,  St.  Patrick  began  his 
missionary  labors,  being  about  45  years  of  age.  While 
a  youth  he  had  been  stolen  from  France,  and  had  served 
as  a  captive  in  Ireland,  herding  the  sheep  of  his  master. 
He  was  much  affected  by  the  ignorance  and  misery  of  the 
people,  whom  he  saw  sacrificing  their  first-born  to  idols. 
Determined  to  bring  enlightment  and  happiness  to  the 
land,  he  escaped  to  France  and  applied  himself  to  study 
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for  a  period  of  25  years,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
introduce  Christian  civilization  to  the  soil  of  his  captivity. 
The  result  of  his  preaching  was  marvelous.  The  people 
quickly  accepted  the  gospel  and  abandoned  the  horrible 
rites  which  they  had  practiced. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Ireland  was 
Brian  Borohme,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  as  King  of  Munster.  Having  fought  in 
the  battles  against  the  Northmen,  who  had  burnt  the  re- 
ligious institutions  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  who  had 
overrun  the  country  for  two  centuries,  he  deposed  Mal- 
achi.  King  of  Mcath,  and  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Ireland,  planted  his  standard  on  the  tower  of  Tara.  With 
his  enemies  at  his  feet,  Brian  busied  himself  with  erecting 
churches  and  schools,  and  with  advocating  other  useful 
enterprises. 

Ireland  became  tributary  to  England  in  1171,  when 
Henry  II  received  the  submission  of  the  people.  During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  many  emigrants 
were  sent  by  these  monarchs  to  people  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, or  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  purpose  being  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  Catholics.  Previous  to 
this,  that  portion  of  the  island  had  been  nearly  waste  ter- 
ritory, on  account  of  the  marshes  of  which  it  was  mostly 
composed ;  but  under  the  husbandry  of  the  Scotch  farm- 
ers, it  came  to  be  a  beautiful  and  fertile  province.  These 
emigrants,  having  been  chosen  for  a  special  purpose, 
were  men  and  women  of  worth  and  intelligence.  At  the 
end  of  the  sevententh  century  they  had  increased  to  about 
one  million  souls. 

The  Irish  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  new- 
comers, forgetting  that  they  were  kinsmen.  For  Ireland 
had  been  peopled  by  the  Scots,  and  there  were  first  called 
"Scuyts,"  or  Wanderers.  Long  afterwards  a  colony  of 
them  returned  to  Caledonia.     These  Scots,  like  the  Irish, 
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belonged  to  the  Celtic  race.  So  it  appears  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  people  who  hail  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
are  not  after  all  a  mixed  race,  strictly  speaking. 

The  English,  to  some  extent,  settled  in  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  of  the  occupations  of  the  island  by 
Henry  II,  when  immense  tracts  of  land  were  distributed 
to  English  soldiers ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
Celts  are  so  easily  recognized  in  the  Irishmen  of  to-day 
as  to  indicate  that  they  are  a  separate  people. 

The  partial  grasp  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  English  under  Henry  II,  was  enlarged  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  iron  clutch  of  Cromwell  in  1649-50,  who  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  the  entire  island.  But  Ireland 
refused  to  die  without  one  more  terrible  struggle.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  abdicated  English  King,  James  II, 
the  people  stood  in  battle  array  before  their  ancient 
enemies,  on  the  Boync,  and  there  in  the  heat  of  conflict 
was  forged  the  chain  of  Ireland's  political  slavery.  Then 
followed  a  century  of  persecution,  during  which  humilia- 
tion and  injustice  were  the  portion  of  the  people.  Like 
to  the  throes  of  a  dying  giant,  the  Irish  people  from  time 
to  time  have  risen  in  revolt,  only  to  be  crushed  by  the 
heavy  hand  across  the  channel.  As  the  leader  of  one 
of  these  unsuccessful  insurrections,  Robert  Emmet  won 
an  imperishable  fame.  His  warmth  of  patriotism,  his 
fearless  spirit,  his  gift  of  oratory,  and  his  romantic  career, 
have  enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  people,  past, 
present  and  future. 

But  the  Irish  live  and  move  and  have  a  being.  From 
the  furnace  of  affliction  they  have  come  forth  with  renewed 
strength.  That  Erin  is  not  their  possession  does  not 
prove  their  impotence.  That  Ireland,  less  than  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Irish  are  not  successful.  The  worth 
and  dignity  of  a  people  are  not  in  the  extent  of  territory 
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that  they  possess,  but  in  the  character  of  the  individuals 
who  dwell  in  it,  or  liail  from  it.  Measured  by  this  cri- 
terion, the  Irish  show  ample  proportions.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  and  main- 
tenance of  this  country  is  incalculable.  Long  before  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  Scotch-Irish  began  coming  to  the 
colonies,  and  have  left  forever  upon  them  the  impress  of 
power.  Further  and  further  they  carried  the  frontiers 
into  the  wilderness,  and  they  broke  the  virgin  sod  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  The  Irish  have  raised  the 
walls  of  our  cities,  graded  the  lines  of  our  railways,  ex- 
cavated our  canals,  built  our  bridges.  They  have  digni- 
fied with  their  brawn  and  baptized  with  their  sweat  all 
the  great  public  works  which  we  behold,  and  scattered 
over  the  land  they  make  up  a  citizenship  that  any  nation 
might  be  proud  of. 

While  the  Irish  cannot  point  the  finger  of  pride  to  Ire- 
land and  say.  It  is  ours,  they  need  never  to  blush  for  shame 
at  the  mention  of  their  womanhood,  whose  virtue  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Far  more  glorious  than  the  Emerald 
Isle  it  is  to  possess  in  the  daughters  of  Erin  that  radiant 
honor  wliich  shines  as  a  pure  and  steady  light  wherever 
they  make  their  dwelling  place. 

A  policy  of  repression  is  a  poor  policy,  both  for  the 
governing  and  governed.  The  perpetrator  of  injustice 
will,  sooner  or  later,  reap  his  reward.  Ireland  belongs 
to  the  Irish  by  inheritance,  and  to  England  by  power. 
The  Irish  in  this  country  have  been  always  accorded  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  citizenship,  and  it  has  been  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties.  Hence  the  words 
of  the  song: 

"But  if  at  last  our  color  should   be  torn   from   Ireland's  heart. 
Her  sons  with  shame  and  sorrow  from  the  dear  old  soil  will   part. 
I've  heard  wliisper  of  a  a)iintrv  that  lies   far  heyant  the  say. 
Where  rich  and  poor  stand  equal,  in   the  light  of  freedom's  day. 
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O  Erin,  must  we  lave  you,  driven  by  the  tyrant's  hand, 
Must  we  ask  a  mother's  welcome  from  a  strange,  but  happy  land; 
Where  the  cruel  cross  of  England's  thraldom  never  shall  be  seen, 
And  where,  in  peace,  we'll  live  and  die  a-wearing  of  the  green?" 

A  Backward  Glance  at  Feudalism 

Tliere  is  not  a  more  fascinating  portion  of  history  than 
that  which  deals  with  the  institution  of  feudalism. 
Whether  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  theologian,  a  lover  of 
romance,  or  a  general  reader  looking  for  something  in- 
teresting to  peruse,  one  will  find  much  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment in  those  books  which  treat  of  the  picturesque 
and  stirring  ages  which  the  world  has  seen  but  once  and 
which  it  will  never  behold  again. 

Rome  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. Like  an  avalanche,  the  fierce  and  hardy  Germanic 
tribes  swept  down  from  the  north,  overwhelming  the 
weak  and  nondescript  population  which  cowered  before 
them.  Looking  merely  at  the  surface  of  the  event,  as  did 
the  few  intelligent  men  of  that  day,  the  advent  of  the  bar- 
barians was  an  unmitigated  calamity,  involving  the  per- 
manent ruin  of  civilization.  The  spirit  of  God,  however, 
was  moving  upon  the  turbulent  happenings  of  time.  Di- 
vine wisdom  beheld  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  sunken  to  the 
condition  of  a  race  of  slaves,  depraved,  enervated  and  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  tyranny  of  ages,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion a  plan  for  their  renewal.  It  was  to  be  by  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  of  German  blood,  free  and  independent, 
fearless,  adventurous  and  tough  of  sinew.  It  was  to  be 
barbarian  blood,  which  had  plenty  of  iron  in  it.  Century 
upon  century  came  and  went,  but  in  the  universal  dark- 
ness they  were  almost  unnoted,  while  men  in  the  unbridled 
wrath  of  tigers  grappled  with  each  other  in  the  gloom. 
Yet  slowly,  imperceptibly,  as  the  moral  and  physical  ele- 
ments of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  were  mingled, 
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the  dawn  of  a  better  day  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
An  original,  powerful  and  independent  spirit  was  leaven- 
ing Christianity  and  Christanity  was  leavening  barbar- 
ism, with  the  ultimate  result  that  a  higher  manhood  than 
had  hitherto  existed  was  brought  forth.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  suggest  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  modern,  individual  life.  Would  not  society  profit 
by  an  intermingling  of  the  pampered  elite  with  the  rough 
and  ready  elements  of  the  children  of  nature?  There  is 
some  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  offspring  of  a 
fair  barbarian  and  a  man  of  culture  is  most  likely  to 
amount  to  something.  On  his  father's  side,  the  ancestors 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  make  a  creditable  showing,  but 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  either  of  her  or  her  family,  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  She  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

The  feudal  system  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  style 
of  government  under  which  the  Germanic  tribes  were 
controlled.  Their  political  affiliation  was  by  the  family 
and  the  clan.  They  held  no  allegiance  to  any  one  except 
in  times  of  war,  when  they  united  for  self-defense  under 
their  chosen  leader.  Every  man,  at  other  times,  con- 
sidered himself  absolutely  free.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  in  the  chaotic  conditions  which  supervened  upon 
the  fall  of  Rome,  the  more  capable  of  the  warlike  chief- 
tains among  the  invaders  would  call  about  them  their  re- 
spective clans  and  fortify  themselves  in  high  and  thick- 
walled  castles.  Feudalism  had  little  liking  for  a  king. 
The  barons  would  unite  under  a  so-called  monarch  to  fight 
in  self-defense  a  foreign  enemy,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them ;  but  with  the  passing  of  the  danger  from 
without,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  resumming  the  civil 
war  among  themselves.  As  the  chieftains  acquired  repu- 
tation  for  prowess,  young  men  ambitious   for  glory  be- 
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gan  to  join  themselves  to  their  standards  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  arts  of  war.  This  practice  became  so 
common  that  the  barons  found  themselves  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  valient  retainers,  so  that  they  were  able  to  mock 
the  pretensions  of  any  monarch  to  rule  over  them.  The 
people  generally,  finding  themselves  at  last  so  largely  de- 
serted by  those  who  had  gone  to  swell  the  numbers  in  and 
about  the  castles,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  under 
those  protective  but  tyrannical  walls. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there  was  good  promise 
that  his  genius  for  organization  and  government  would 
put  an  end  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  system  which 
had  so  long  afflicted  Europe.  His  compulsory  methods 
which  aimed  at  attaining  immediately  by  force  of  arms 
that  which  could  only  be  won  after  long  teaching  of  his- 
torical experience,  failed  of  accomplishing  his  hoped-for 
results.  He  desired  to  unite  under  a  systematic  control 
all  the  recreant  hosts  of  the  Germanic  people.  He  struck 
before  the  iron  was  hot.  His  hastily  constructed  and 
frail  empire  fell  at  his  death,  and  feudalism,  arrogant  and 
ungovernable,  became  more  firmly  established  than  ever 
before.  In  877,  not  long  after  his  death,  Charles  the 
Bald,  by  making  the  tenure  of  the  counties  hereditary, 
reestablished  the  independent  power  of  the  lords  and  un- 
dermined those  of  the  crown. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  feudalism 
had  run  its  course.  The  gradual  growth  of  royal  au- 
thority and  the  maintenance  of  constantly  increasing 
standing  armies,  the  granting  of  franchises  to  free  cities, 
and  the  great  religious  expeditions  called  the  Crusades, 
are  among  the  influences  which  effected  the  subversion  of 
the  irresponsible  institution  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
romantic  and  enthusiastic  campaigns  to  a  far  and  alien 
territpry,  shared  in  by  multitudes  astonishing  for  their 
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number,  had  an  effect  infinitely  more  useful  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Europe  than  the  taking  and  holding  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  afforded  to  its  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
population  a  discipline  and  an  education  which  it  could 
have  obtained  in  no  other  manner.  The  object  had  in 
view,  though  purely  of  a  childish  and  sentimental  char- 
acter, was  far  above  what  had  previously  actuated  the 
freebooters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  long  pe- 
riod remarkable  for  the  infatuation  for  crusades  to  the 
Holy  City,  Europe,  by  its  viewing  of  other  lands  and 
peoples,  by  its  absorption  of  foreign  ideas,  by  its  being 
obliged  in  the  prosecution  of  its  one  great  enterprise  to 
unite  under  at  least  some  sort  of  order,  by  its  terrible 
baptism  of  blood  and  suff*ering,  was  given  its  preparation 
for  submission  to  a  central  authorit3%  But  further  than 
these  outward  forces  of  improvement  was  the  deeper, 
more  potent,  the  primary  cause;  that  of  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual awakening,  the  mysterious  source  of  which  what 
man  can  tell !  Dante,  under  its  beneficent  spell,  tuned  his 
harp  for  the  singing  of  his  immortal  epic,  while  Roger 
Bacon,  nu'dst  the  fogs  of  England,  looked  dearly  into  the 
foundations  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  natural.  The 
troubadours  went  from  castle  to  castle  awakening  the 
echoes  of  baronial  halls  with  songs  which  stirred  the 
hearts  of  their  listeners  with  emotions,  now  stimulative 
of  thoughts  higher  and  nobler  than  had  been  their  habit 
to  entertain ;  now  awakening  sentiments  of  gentleness 
which,  compared  with  the  previous  mind  of  feudalism, 
were  like  the  blooming  of  the  lily  upon  the  icy  and  barren 
cliff's  of  the  Alps. 

This  peculiar  manifestation  of  semi-barbarity,  called 
feudalism,  which  characterized  the  Middle  Ages  was  not 
without  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  development  of 
civilization.      It   was  a   stepping  stone  to   higher   things. 
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In  the  castles  of  the  barons,  the  institutions  of  the  home, 
ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  was  estab- 
hshcd  and  maintained  in  a  generation  when  it  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  The  estate,  also,  of  woman  was 
exalted  to  a  higher  sphere  than  it  had  ever  before  oc- 
cupied. Aloft  in  the  impregnable  fortress  was  enshrined 
and  preserved  the  holy  names  and  offices  of  wife  and 
mother,  while  below  and  on  every  side  resounded  the  echo 
of  mad  violence.  In  the  bosom  of  these  sequestered  fami- 
lies were  fostered  the  mild,  domestic  sentiments,  while 
within  the  castle  walls,  so  cold  and  forbidding,  was  nur- 
tured the  early  life  of  modern  literature. 

But  the  greatest  gift  of  feudalism  to  the  world  was  that 
of  Chivalry  or  Knighthood,  its  child,  though  a  spoiled 
child.  He  loved  a  horse  nearly  as  well  as  his  lady,  and 
out  of  his  saddle  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cut  any  fig- 
ure. The  knight  was  not  afflicted  with  bashfulness  nor 
burdened  with  a  superabundance  of  morality,  but,  for  his 
day  and  generation,  he  was  the  apotheosis  of  valor,  honor 
and  fidelity.  He  quailed  not  in  battle;  he  was  true  in  his 
sworn  allegiance  to  his  brother-knight ;  when  a  prisoner, 
he  gave  his  word  that  should  he  not  succeed  in  raising 
the  amount  of  his  ransom  he  would  return  and  surrender 
himself  peaceably  to  his  enemy,  he  was  given  leave  with 
the  full  assurance  that  he  would  not  violate  his  promise. 
His  training,  which  began  in  childhood,  was  long  and 
exacting.  For  a  period  of  several  years  as  a  page  or 
servant  in  the  feudal  hall,  he  acquired  the  manners  and 
customs  of  courtly  life,  learned  the  exercise  of  arms  and 
was  inaugurated  into  the  sport  of  the  chase.  Then  he 
was  advanced  to  the  office  of  a  squire,  when,  after  a  long 
training  in  athletics  and  sword  practice,  and  the  familiar- 
izing of  his  frame  to  hardship  and  exposure,  he  was  con- 
sidered  ready  to  carry  the  armor  of  his   leader  and  to 
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attend  and  succor  him  in  battle.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  was  ehgible  to  full  knighthood,  when  his  career 
of  strife  and  danger  had  but  just  begun. 

Though  one  arises  from  the  study  of  feudalism  as  from 
a  troubled  dream,  or,  as  we  may  say,  from  a  (k) night- 
mare, it  has  in  it  certain  elements  which  must  command 
our  admiration.  Above  all  shines  out  the  noble  character 
of  the  mediaeval  knight,  somewhat  rude  to  be  sure,  but 
strikingly  excellent.  The  order  still  exists  as  a  social 
institutiou,  but  its  glory  has  forever  departed.  The 
modern  knight,  compared  with  his  ancient  namesake,  is 
often  a  conundrum.  The  real  knight  was  a  proved  hero; 
there  were  none  other. 
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John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie 

John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  spake  on  his  dying  day: 
"I  will  not  have  to  shrive  mj'  soul  a  priest  in  slaverj''s  pay; 
But  let  some  poor  slave-mother  whom  I  have  striven  to  free. 
With  her  children,  from  the  gallows-stair  put  up  a  prayer  for  me." 

Whittier. 

John  Brown  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  forerunner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  stoop  down 
and  unloose.  Like  their  prototypes,  these  men  sprung 
from  obscure  and  lowly  parentage.  They  were  men  of 
sorrow  acquainted  with  grief;  their  paths  led  them  far 
from  the  beaten  and  conventional  highway  of  the  multi- 
tudes into  the  mountain  experience  of  intense  moral  con- 
viction, and  they  both  died  violent  deaths,  martyrs  to  the 
undying  principle  of  truth.  Future  generations  will 
more  fully  appreciate  the  nobility  of  character  and  the 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  these  two  moral  heroes.  Far 
down  the  dim  and  distant  corridors  of  the  future,  when 
the  chronicles  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  have  been 
relegated  to  obscure  and  cobwebbed  alcoves  of  the  peo- 
ple's libraries,  the  names  of  John  Brown  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  glitter  in  the  vaulted  firmament  of  fame  as 
luminaries  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  champion  of 
progress  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  injustice  will  gird 
themselves  with  an  inspiration  of  renewed  courage  as  they 
behold  two  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  moral  gal- 
axy of  the  world. 
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John  Brown  believed  In'mself  a  divinely-appointed  agent 
who  would  violently  obliterate  the  institution  of  slavery. 
He  said:  "I  expect  nothing  but  to  endure  hardness,  but 
I  expect  to  effect  a  mighty  conquest,  even  though  it  be 
like  the  last  victory  of  Samson."  He  still  held  his  belief 
when  writing  to  his  family  shortly  before  his  execution. 
He  said :  "I  am  waiting  the  hour  of  my  public  murder 
with  great  composure  of  mind  and  cheerfulness,  feeling 
the  strong  assurance  that  in  no  other  possible  way  could 
I  be  used  to  such  advantage  to  the  cause  of  good  and  of 
humanity.  *  *  *  I  have  now  no  doubt  but  that  our  seem- 
ing disaster  will  ultimately  result  in  the  most  glorious 
success."  Whether  or  not  these  words  be  considered  the 
rhapsodical  utterance  of  a  religious  enthusiast,  or  the  pre- 
diction of  a  man  supernaturally  enlightened,  the  prophecy 
was  realized  by  subsequent  events.  The  midnight  raider 
of  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  single  blow  had  shattered  the 
keystone  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  American  slavery.  While 
yet  his  long  and  gaunt  body  dangled  from  the  fatal  noose, 
his  soul  had  marched  forth  upon  its  immortal  career.  It 
marched  into  the  broad  territory  of  the  north,  telling  its 
story,  and  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
cherished  a  lingering  spark  of  charity,  it  kindled  a  sym- 
pathetic response:  "John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moulder- 
ing  in  the  ground,  but  his  soul  goes  marching  on."  It  is 
marching  to-day.  No  song  or  sentiment  will  so  quickly 
inspire  the  American  people  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm 
as  will  the  music  of  his  grand  old  lyric,  and  wherever  or 
whenever  the  majestic  strains  of  its  melody  are  heard  the 
human  heart  seems  nerving  for  conquest.  In  fact,  we 
listen  to  the  stately  steppings  of  the  shade  of  .lohn  Brown, 
and  partake,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  ardency 
of  high  and  noble  resolve  by  which  he  was  animated. 

John    Brown    had    no   sympathy   with   the   Republican 
party.     His    radical   and   uncompromising    nature    could 
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have  no  fellowship  with  an  organization  pledged  merely 
to  the  restriction  of  slavery.  It  was  the  development  of 
the  Republican  party  whose  neutral  policy  concerning 
the  slave  question  he  maintained  would  operate  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  the  abolition  sentiment  and  postpone  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  that  precipitated  his  long  cher- 
ished insurrection.  His  defeat  was  immediate,  complete 
and  terrible;  yet  in  three  years  had  emancipation  been 
proclaimed  to  those  in  captivity.  It  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  teaching  of  all  ages — ^that  right  will  prevail  over 
all  obstacles,  provided  human  instrumentality,  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  volunteers  fidelity.  Ridicule,  persecu- 
tion and  death  are  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  cur- 
rent setting  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  civilization.  A 
flowering  shrub  may  be  ruthlessly  hacked  in  pieces  and 
reduced  in  a  crucible  to  a  handful  of  ashes,  but  not  an 
atom  has  been  destroyed  and  all  are  certain  to  exist  in 
other  forms  of  nature.  This  being  true  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, what  shall  I  say  of  so  subtle  an  entity  as  a  moral 
principle .-^  Let  us  not  without  investigation  join  the  ever 
popular  cry,  "Fanaticism,"  but  consider  that  the  testi- 
mony of  former  generations  and  the  declarations  of  holy 
writ  affirm  that  if  the  reform  measures  now  being  cham- 
pioned, in  this  country  are  right  they  will  become  estab- 
lished as  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation.  How  strange 
that  human  society  has  so  generally  resisted  that  which 
was  for  its  best  interest!  Civilization  is  but  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  development,  and  the  present  crude  and  un- 
reasonable social  and  industrial  systems  are  destined  to 
be  replaced  by  a  policy  which  shall  realize  more  of  the 
broad  charity  of  the  Golden  Rule,  The  competitive  char- 
acter of  all  private  and  corporate  enterprises,  with  their 
jealousies  and  animosities,  renders  it  next  to  impossible 
to  obey  that  divine  injunction  and  enjoy  success.  At 
the  present  day  a  cold,  selfish  and  sordid  disposition  is  a 
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qualification  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  with  its  con- 
comitants of  social  and  political  advancement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warm-souled  and  generous-hearted  man 
must  either  engage  in  the  strife  or  go  to  the  wall  with  a 
crust  of  bread. 

But  to  return  to  John  Brown.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  exhibit  in  a  favorable  light  a  man  whose  ex- 
altation of  character  is  marred  by  rude  excrescences 
which  only  the  mellowing  influences  of  time  will  remove. 
The  dweller  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  sees  little  to  ad- 
mire in  the  cold  and  fissured  crags  that  tower  above  him ; 
it  remains  for  the  remote  observer  to  extol  the  beauty  of 
its  coloring  and  to  behold  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions. 

John  Brown  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  and  was 
born  at  Torrington,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1800.  The  fami- 
ly in  1805  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where  his  father  taught  him 
the  trade  of  a  tanner.  As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  de- 
veloped a  restless  and  roving  disposition,  which  char- 
acteristics are  noticeable  throughout  his  career.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  diversified  enterprises  embraces  tanning,  sur- 
veying, divinity  student,  farming  in  Pennsylvania,  real 
estate  speculator,  cattle  deahng,  sheep  raising,  and  wool 
factor  in  Massachusetts.  An  agent  for  Gerrit  Smith,  he 
occupied  a  tract  of  land  at  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  his  grave  may  be  seen,  purposing  to 
establish  a  colony  of  free  negroes.  The  attempt  proving 
abortive,  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  again  embarked  in  the 
wool  business.  During  these  years  Brown  was  fondly 
nursing  his  favorite  hobby  of  the  institution  of  a  south- 
ern revolt  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  literature  of  insurrectionary  warfare  was  matur- 
ing his  plans.  While  negotiating  the  sale  of  Ohio  wool  in 
Europe  in  1848,  he  inspected  fortifications  with  a  view  to 
turning  the  information  acquired  to  profit  in  his  cherished 
scheme.     He  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  business  man 
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in  northern  Ohio,  where  he  directed  large  enterprises, 
when  he  became  a  victim  of  the  financial  irruption  of  1837 
and  was  compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  He  was  well 
known  to  wool  dealers  in  Troy,  which  city  he  occasionally 
visited. 

Brown  went  to  Kansas,  where  four  of  his  sons  had  pre- 
ceded him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  anti- 
slavery  men  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  virgin  territory,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, which  compact  had  prohibited  slavery  from  ex- 
tending above  the  southern  border  of  that  state.  Gather- 
ing about  him  a  little  band  of  men,  he  became  the  foremost 
anti-slavery  chief  in  the  Kansas  civil  war,  and  a  verit- 
able terror  to  the  "border  ruffians"  of  Missouri.  Being 
informed  that  he  was  a  marked  man  and  that  his  enemies 
had  sworn  to  have  his  life,  he  assumed  an  erect  and  stately 
attitude,  exclaming  with  an  earnest  voice  and  a  fearless 
glance:  "Sir,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  will  camp  round 
about  me!"  His  greatest  victory  was  won  at  Ossawa- 
tomie,  where  with  only  thirty  men  secreted  in  the  border 
of  some  timber,  he  repulsed  300  men  having  two  field 
pieces,  killing  thirty-one  and  wounding  from  forty  to 
fifty,  with  but  trifling  loss  to  himself.  This  exploit 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  "Ossawatomie  Brown,"  which 
Whittier  employed  in  his  famous  poem.  Concerning  an- 
other great  song  with  which  all  are  familiar,  the  following 
item  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  is  introduced  with 
the  belief  that  it  will  prove  of  interest: 

"A  sudden  curiosity  appears  to  have  sprung  up  about  the  history 
of  the  song,  'John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave.' 
In  response  to  four  queries  received  in  three  days,  and  from  dif- 
ferent inquirers,  this  information  is  given: 

"The  words  were  written  and  the  air  also  by  Charles  Hall  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  whose  father  was  a  well-known  dyer  in  Boston. 
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When  he  wrote  it  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  books  to  which  access 
has  been  had.  Probably  soon  after  John  Brown's  execution  at 
Charlestown,  Va.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  U,  1865,  is  this 
paragraph:  The  street  boys  of  London  have  decided  in  favor  of 
'John  Brown's  Body'  against  'My  Maryland'  and  'The  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag.'  The  line  'We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree,'  is 
not  in  the  original  song." 

In  all  of  his  desperate  encounters  Brown  exhibited  the 
most  astonishing  intrepidity.  His  nei've  was  wonderful, 
and  in  the  hour  of  awful  peril  his  mental  vision  was  ever 
perfectly  clear  and  serene.  The  conviction,  which  never 
for  a  moment  failed  him  nor  admitted  of  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  he  was  the  embassador  of  God  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  Black,  buoyed  him  into  an 
attitude  of  heroism  that  has  seldom  been  attained.  Would 
that  the  inspiration  of  this  heaven-born  quality  could 
seize  upon  the  flacid  tempers  of  the  present  generation ! 
The  lack  of  moral  stamina  at  the  present  day  is  lament- 
able. That  virtue,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  to 
be  ignored  for  a  single  hour  by  a  nation  that  is  solicitous 
of  its  safety  and  prosperity.  The  hero  is  now,  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  in  active  demand.  His  ex- 
perience is  still  arduous  and  full  of  peril,  his  reward  still 
certain.  As  well  might  a  bird  essay  to  fly  heavenward 
devoid  of  wings  as  a  people  to  rise  to  the  limit  of  their 
possibilities  without  heroism. 

John  Brown  was  far  from  being  the  redhantlcd  bandit 
that  he  is  by  many  believed  to  have  been.  He  was  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  man,  kind  and  courteous  to  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence.  He  was  a  rigid  religious  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  in  the  camp  of  his  little  Kansan  band 
morning  and  evening  prayers  were  offered  and  grace 
was  spoken  before  every  meal.  His  integrity  was  without 
a  flaw,  his  character  unimpeachable.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  never  was  guilty  of  a  single  unnecessary  deed  of 
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violence,  being  guided  by  the  belief  that  it  was  right  to 
assist  the  slaves  to  freedom,  and  if  attacked  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  to  defend  him- 
self. This  was  the  explanation  of  his  attitude  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  natural  abilities,  good 
education,  a  fluent  writer  and  speaker,  and  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind.  He  despised  discussion  and  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  action.  If  the  good  results  of  moral  teaching 
in  his  day  were  so  largely  disproportioned  to  the  volume 
of  virtuous  effort  put  forth  as  in  the  present,  when  floods 
of  pious  rhetoric  fail  of  accomplishing  a  tithe  of  their 
purpose,  his  lack  of  confidence  in  verbiage  is  not  surpris- 
ing. Moral  suasion,  he  maintained,  was  but  the  vapid 
vaporings  of  religious  sentimentalists.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance is  thus  graphically  described  by  a  contempor- 
ary: "In  stature  Mr.  Brown  was  nearly  six  feet  high. 
He  was  slim,  wiry,  dark  in  complexion,  sharp  in  features, 
but  with  remarkable  firmness  expressed  in  his  face.  His 
eye  was  sharp,  penetrating  and  steady.  Few  men  could 
look  him  steadily  in  the  eye  more  than  a  breath.  His 
hair  was  dark  and  deeply  sprinkled  with  grey.  His  brow 
was  prominent,  the  centre  of  the  forehead  flat,  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  retreating,  which  gave,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  slightly  Roman  nose,  an  interesting  and 
reckless  appearance.  At  the  crown  of  the  head  he  was 
remarkably  high,  in  the  regions  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans of  firmness,  conscientiousness  and  self-esteem,  in- 
dicating a  stern  will,  unswering  integrity  and  remarkable 
self-possession." 

Passing  over  his  dismal  history  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry,  it  remains  only  to 
be  said  of  John  Brown  that  his  cool  intrepidity,  courteous 
deportment,  cheerful  manner  and  radiant  faith  were  con- 
spicuous to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Columbus- 
like, he  had  embarked  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  thinking 
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to  realize  the  consummation  of  his  ardent  liope,  trusting 
to  discover  the  green  and  fragrant  haven  of  hberty.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  little  crew  of  irresponsible  adventurers, 
above  every  one  of  whom  he  towered  in  every  worthy 
quality;  leaving  behind  those  of  eminent  name  and  re- 
spectability, who  could  furnish  to  the  expedition  only 
offerings  of  money  and  fervent  godspeeds,  he  went  forth 
upon  the  wild  seas  one  of  the  most  sublime  navigators 
who  ever  rode  the  moral  waves  of  time.  His  vessel 
foundered,  but  not  until  the  commanding  officer  had  felt 
the  land  breeze  upon  his  fevered  brow,  not  until  his  pierc- 
ing eye  of  faith  had  penetrated  to  the  delectable  strand 
of  his  coveted  destination. 

America  could  have  been  visited  by  but  one  Christopher 
Columbus;  but  one  George  Washington  was  available  to 
suffer  with  the  starving  remnant  of  his  army  at  Valley 
P'orgc;  only  a  single  John  Brown  dared  to  beard  the  lion 
of  oppression  in  his  day ;  and  none  but  Abraham  Lincoln 
appeared  to  strike  the  iron  manacles  from  a  millioned 
race;  and  the  catalogue  of  God's  great  lientenants  is  still 
incomplete. 

Ellsworth 

When  John  Brown  was  executed  the  people  of  the  free 
states  bowed  the  head  in  sorrow.  They  dried  their  tears 
and  stood  erect  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  on 
P'ort  Sumpter, — but  when  Ellsworth  fell,  they  drew  the 
sword,  which  was  not  sheathed  until  the  supremacy  of  the 
government  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  mighty 
fabric  of  the  slave  power  lay  in  hopeless  ruin.  Consider- 
ing his  assassination  in  the  light  of  its  having  aroused 
the  dormant  spirit  of  strife,  the  words  in  the  following 
letter  referring  to  his  possible  death  appear  nothing 
short  of  prophecy.  The  letter  was  written  the  evening 
before  his  fall: 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  May  23,  18G1.  .My  Dear  Father  and  Mother: 
The  regiment  is  ordered  to  move  across  the  river  to-night.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  reception  we  are  to  meet  with. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  our  entrance  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria will  be  hotly  contested,  as  I  am  just  informed  that  a  large 
force  has  arrived  there  to-day.  Should  this  happen,  my  dear  par- 
ents, it  may  be  my  lot  to  be  injured  in  some  manner.  Whatever 
may  happen,  cherish  the  consolation  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  sacred  duty,  and  to-night,  thinking  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  to-morrow  and  the  occurances  of  the  past,  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  accept  whatever  my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  He 
who  knoweth  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  will  have  some  purpose  even  in 
the  fall  of  one  like  me.  My  darling  and  ever-loved  parents,  good- 
bye.    God  bless,  protect  and  care  for  you.  Elmer." 

Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth  was  born  in  Malta,  a  village 
of  Saratoga  county,  N,  Y.,  April  11,  1837.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  there  and  in  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  until  1852, 
when  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  home.  Very  little  can 
be  learned  of  his  early  life,  though  he  is  remembered  by 
many.  His  passion  for  military  life  gratified  itself  in  the 
organization  of  a  company  of  juvenile  soldiers,  and  from 
that  time  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  ran  chiefly  in  that 
line.  Leaving  iNIechanicvillc  we  follow  him  first  to  Troy, 
where  he  remained  a  year.  He  spent  the  next  year  in 
New  York,  where  he  attended  the  drills  of  the  Seventh 
regiment  and  studied  military  tactics.  We  then  hear  of 
him  in  Chicago,  where  he  became  a  patent  solicitor.  In 
the  summer  of  1858,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  drilled 
the  Rockford  City  Greys,  of  Rockford,  111.,  in  the  Zouave 
system,  and  while  here  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young 
lady  of  that  city,  which  resulted  in  an  engagement.  The 
following   appeared   in  the  Rockford  Register  June  1, 1861 : 

"In  Rockford  Col.  Ellsworth  was  well  known,  and  our  citizens 
were  cast  into  the  deepest  gloom  when  the  telegram  brought  the 
news  of  his  death.  It  was  here  that  the  first  military  organization 
placed  itself  under  his  control  for  the  purjiose  of  learning  the 
Zouave  drill,  and  here  it  is  the  people  of  this  city  seem  to  share  his 
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honor  and  mourn  his  death  more  as  a  townsman  than  as  a  public 
man.  Here  too  was  the  Mecca  of  his  heart,  and  to  it  he  ever  fondly- 
turned  as  the  place  that  held  the  dearest  object  in  the  world,  the 
idol  of  his  heart.  Draped  is  her  house  in  gloom,  and  sorrow  has 
been  poured  upon  her  heart  in  her  young  years;  sorrow  that  only 
time  may  assuage,  yet  the  assurance  Is  hers  that  a  nation  mourns 
his  loss  and  sympathizes  with  those  so  lowly  stricken  in  grief." 

In  the  spring  of  1859  Ellsworth  converted  the  Chicago 
cadets  into  a  Zouave  organization,  and  with  them  in  the 
summer  of  1860  made  a  tour  of  the  East  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  gained  for  his  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public.  This  French  system  of  tactics, 
which  he  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  introducing,  was 
adopted  by  the  government  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
after  his  return  from  the  East  he  entered  the  office  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield  as  a  student.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln  started 
for  the  inauguration,  and  accompanied  him  as  aid  in  that 
perilous  journey. 

The  parents  of  Col.  Ellsworth  are  still  living  in  Me- 
chanicville  (1886)  and  occupy  the  dwelling  that  was  the 
home  of  their  illustrious  son.  The  street  on  which  it  is 
located  is  honorably  named  Ellsworth  Avenue.  Speak- 
ing of  his  son  after  his  arrival  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth said :  "He  was  sick  after  he  got  to  Washington. 
He  would  never  write  home  when  he  was  suck.  I  was  on 
the  cars  and  some  one  told  me  he  was  not  well,  and  I  tele- 
graphed him  from  Ballston  Springs.  He  sent  me  a  mes- 
sage saying  he  was  up  and  standing  at  the  window  looking 
out  on  the  avenue.  He  wrote  to  me  later  and  said,  *Thcy 
have  offered  to  give  me  a  regiment  in  ten  days  in  Chicago, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  it.'  He  said  he  would  pay  us  a 
visit  when  he  was  returning,  but  on  his  way  west  they  in- 
duced him  in  New  York  to  raise  a  regiment  among  the 
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firemen.  He  didn't  come  home.  I  went  down  to  New 
York  to  see  him.  He  was  at  the  Astor  House.  They 
told  me  he  was  in  his  rooms,  and  I  went  there.  He  was 
lying  down,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  sprang  up.  I  in- 
quired about  his  health  and  he  said,  'Pa,  I  never  felt  bet- 
ter in  all  my  life.' "  While  Mr.  Ellsworth  related  these 
simple  and  touching  incidents,  the  tearful  eye  and  falter- 
ing voice  eloquently  testified  that  his  recollections  of  those 
days  were  vivid,  and  that  the  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow  which 
fell  upon  this  house  has  not  disappeared. 

The  First  New  York  Zouaves  with  Ellsworth  command- 
ing, were  mustered  into  service  at  Washington  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1861.  No  little  insubordination  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  prevailed  in  their  ranks,  and  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria asked  that  in  the  event  of  their  city  being  occupied 
by  the  government,  the  Fire  Zouaves  should  not  be  among 
those  selected  for  that  service.  At  Ellsworth's  request 
his  command  was  granted  permission  to  accompany  the 
expedition  with  the  understanding  that  any  bad  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  regiment  would  result  in  its  being  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  and  he  was  given  command  of 
those  troops  which  were  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack 
the  city  if  necessary  from  the  front.  Late  in  the  night 
of  the  23d  of  May,  he  addressed  his  regiment  saying : 

"Boys,  yesterday  I  understood  that  a  movement  was  to 
be  made  against  Alexandria.  I  went  to  see  General  Mans- 
field and  told  Tiim  that  I  would  consider  it  as  a  personal 
affront  if  he  would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  right  of  the 
line,  which  is  our  due,  as  the  first  volunteer  regiment 
sworn  in  for  the  war.  All  I  can  say  is  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  nice  little  sail  and  at  the  end  of  it,  a  skirmish.  Go 
to  your  tents,  lie  down  and  take  your  rest  until  two 
o'clock,  when  the  boat  will  arrive  and  we  go  forward  to 
victory  or  death.  When  we  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion,  act   as  men.     Do   nothing  to  shame  the  regiment. 
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Show  the  enemy  that  you  are  men  as  well  as  soldiers,  and 
that  you  will  treat  them  with  kindness  until  they  force  you 
to  use  violence.     I  want  to  kill  them  with  kindness." 

The  troops  under  Ellsworth  arrived  at  Alexandria  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  I  quote  from  Lieut. 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  Ellsworth's  avenger : 

"Ellsworth  left  the  regiment  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge, 
chaplain,  a  Mr.  House,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
city.  A  guard  of  five  accompanied  him.  When  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  Marshall  House,  with  the  rebel  flag  flying,  Ellsworth 
directed  the  sergeant  to  return  to  the  regiment,  which  was  scarcely 
five  squares  distant  and  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  order  Captain 
Coyle  with  Company  A  to  the  scene  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  then 
passed  on  by  the  house,  but  doubtless  reflecting  that  the  sight  of  the 
flag  would  enrage  the  men  and  might  lead  to  the  very  consequences 
he  was  endeavoring  to  avoid,  turned  back,  passed  into  the  house  and, 
while  coming  down  the  stairs  with  the  flag  upon  his  arm,  laid  down 
his  life — as  I  claim,  a  sacrifice  to  his  country  in  his  endeavor  to 
preserve  order.  I  have  always  felt  that  his  animating  purpose  was 
simply  to  preserve  the  peace.  A  word  from  him  and  the  Marshall 
House  would  have  been  leveled  to  the  dust." 

^Ir.  Lincoln  in  his  letter  to  the  bereaved  parents  said: 
"In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble  son,  our  affliction  here 
is  scarcely  less  than  your  own.  So  much  of  promised  use- 
fulness to  one's  country,  and  of  bright  hopes  for  one's 
self  and  friends,  have  rarely  been  so  suddenly  darkened, 
as  in  his  fall.  In  size,  in  years  and  in  youthful  appear- 
ance a  boy  only ;  his  power  to  command  men  was  surpas- 
singly great.  This  power,  combined  with  a  fine  intellect 
and  indomitable  energy,  and  a  taste  altogether  military, 
constituted  in  him,  as  seemed  to  me,  the  best  natural  tal- 
ent in  that  department  I  ever  knew.  And  yet  he  was 
singularly  modest  and  deferential  in  social  intercourse. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  began  less  than  two  years  ago, 
yet  through  the  latter  half  of  the  intervening  period  it 
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was  as  intimate  as  the  disparity  of  our  ages  and  my  en- 
grossing engagements  would  permit.  To  me  he  appeared 
to  have  no  indulgence  in  pastimes,  and  I  never  heard  him 
utter  a  profane  or  an  intemperate  word.  What  was  con- 
clusive of  his  good  heart,  he  never  forgot  his  parents. 
The  honors  he  labored  for  so  laudably,  and  in  the  sad  end 
so  gallantly  gave  his  life,  he  meant  for  them  no  less  than 
for  himself.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  no  intrusion  up- 
on the  sacredness  of  your  sorrow,  I  have  even  turned  to 
address  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  young  friend, 
and  your  brave  and  early  fallen  child.  May  God  give 
you  consolation  which  is  beyond  all  earthly  power.  Sin- 
cerely your  friend  in  a  common  affliction. 

A.  Lincoln." 

At  the  request  of  the  President  the  remains  were  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House,  where  they  lay  in  state  until 
they  were  brought  to  Mechanicville  for  interment.  On 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  a  magnificent  granite 
monument  marks  the  place  where  Ellsworth  sleeps  his 
last  sleep. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  kindly  showed  me  among  other  memen- 
toes of  his  son,  a  hunting  scene  painted  by  him  in  Rice's 
wagon  shop,  the  colors  used  being  common  wagon  paints. 
Considering  the  youth  of  the  artist  and  his  materials  it 
is  highly  meritorious.  The  lad  wanted  to  send  it  to  the 
county  fair,  but  his  father  disapproving  of  this  diverted 
his  mind  into  a  mercenary  channel,  and  then  purchased  it 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions 
relating  to  Ellsworth's  death  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  New  York  city  and  presented  to  his  father  is 
an  imposing  affair.  It  is  framed  massively  in  carved 
ebony  and  being  very  large  produces  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive effect.  On  the  wall  opposite  this  is  a  full  length 
life  size  portrait  of  Col.  Ellsworth.  It  depicts  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  looking  young  man — little  more  than  a 
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hoy,  of  medium  lieight,  slight  figure,  wearing  military 
frock  coat  and  belt,  and  having  the  cap  tipped  slightly  to 
one  side.  He  seems  to  have  habitually  worn  his  cap  this 
way  and  it  lends  him  a  j  aunty  air  not  unbecoming  The  face 
is  handsome — the  brown  eyes  particularly  so,  keen  and 
intelligent.  There  is  a  sober,  thoughtful  expression  in 
this  as  in  all  his  pictures  I  was  shown.  Such  was  Ells- 
worth,— a  shining  meteor  in  the  dark,  foreboding  sky  of 
1861. 

Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage 

There  comes  to  my  mind  the  great  Brooklyn  preacher 
as  he  appeared  in  1891.  I  was  then  living  in  that  city 
and  went  frequently  to  hear  the  celebrated  divine,  who 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  preaching  in  the  newly^ 
built  third  Tabernacle.  As  I  walked  down  Green  avenue 
to  hear  him  for  the  first  time,  I  had  a  feeling  as  of  one 
going  to  a  theatre  to  listen  to  a  burlesque,  for  all  the 
comments  that  I  had  ever  heard  on  Talmage  had  been  of 
an  unfavorable  character.  Of  the  vast  congregations 
which  gathered  Sunday  mornings  at  the  Tabernacle,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  disposal  in  the  great  edifice  was  as 
quiet  and  orderly  as  is  seen  in  a  village  church.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  their  deportment  throughout  and 
subsequent  to  the  services.  During  the  sermon  the  still- 
ness of  death  pervaded  the  host  of  listeners,  and  the  sea 
of  human  countenances  looked  steadily  at  the  orator.  I 
say  orator,  for  Talmage  was  an  orator,  and  such  a  one  as 
I  had  never  heard  before,  nor  since,  and  never  expect  to 
again.  I  had  listened  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Fred  Douglas,  John  B.  Gough,  Chapin,  Edwin 
Booth  and  other  great  speakers  and  actors,  but  none  of 
these  could  equal  him  in  the  masterful  power  which  he  ex- 
ercised over  the  minds  of  men. 

This  was  a  revelation  to  me  when  Talmage  began  to 
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talk  on  that  first  morning  I  heard  him.  He  came  on  the 
stage — for  it  was  a  stage,  and  in  no  sense  a  pulpit,  a 
stage  extending  broadly  across  the  edifice,  and  furnished 
at  the  back  with  a  table  and  a  chair  or  two — he  came  on 
the  stage  with  long,  rapid  strides.  He  was  tall,  angular 
and  cadaverous  in  appearance,  with  a  pale  countenance. 
His  long  black  broadcloth,  hung  on  him  as  if  thrown  over 
a  giant  skeleton.  He  sat  at  his  table,  remaining  but  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  one  position,  shifting  about  with  a  nerv- 
ous manner.  When  he  arose  to  announce  his  text  he  stood 
with  his  right  side  toward  the  congregation  and  with  his 
body  inclined  forward — not  bent — to  such  a  degree  that 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  was  able  to  retain  him- 
self. His  voice  was  unmusical,  unmodulated  and  hoarse, 
but  it  was  loud  and  had  in  it  a  tone  of  authority.  One 
soon  forgot  the  defects  of  his  delivery  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  earnest  rush  of  his  discourse.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  dramatic  art  of  gesture.  Some  of  them 
might  be  called  grotesque,  but  every  one  told.  Up  and 
down  the  great  platform  the  preacher  would  march  and 
countermarch,  charge  forward  and  stagger  backward; 
but  it  all  seemed  spontaneous  and  as  if  springing  natural- 
ly from  the  intensity  of  his  emotion.  Once  I  saw  him  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  grab  his  coattail  and,  with 
his  big,  bony  hand,  hang  on  for  dear  life.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  the  congregation  maintained  the  utmost  sol- 
emnity, except  when  at  some  sally  of  the  preacher  a  sup- 
pressed titter  passed  through  the  tabernacle. 

Talmage  had  his  failings.  I  heard  him  brag  before 
one  of  his  congregations  of  the  extent  to  which  his  ser- 
mons were  published  and  read.  It  was  not  in  good  taste, 
but  no  doubt  he  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  he  was  of 
a  combative  disposition.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known.  Only  those  can 
understand  this  who  heard  him  in  his  best  days. 
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Dr.  Nott  a  Great  Educator 

In  the  benignant  face  of  Eliphalet  Nott  there  is  some- 
thing that  commands  a  second  look.  It  is  a  countenance 
that  cannot  be  Hghtly  turned  from,  and  holds  the  atten- 
tion with  the  power  of  a  great  character  which  we  read 
in  its  lineaments.  How  different  from  the  expression  of 
eminent  men  in  our  day,  with  their  features  spread  over 
with  intentness  and  anxiety!  Dr.  Nott  looks  calm  and 
contented,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  life;  yet  his  portrait 
impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  here  is  a  man  who  has 
thought  much  and  deeply  and  who  has  discovered  how  to 
be  lord  of  himself,  and  hence  of  others. 

In  the  days  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  colleges  were  small  and 
college  graduates  were  few;  so  rare,  indeed,  were  the  lat- 
ter that  they  became  the  recipients  of  a  reverence  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  heathen  approaches  his  gods.  The 
prolonged  study  of  the  classics  was  compulsory.  The 
President  knew  well,  personally,  every  man  who  graduated 
from  the  institution.  Every  student  who  went  forth  from 
Union  College  not  only  carried  with  him  a  broad  educa- 
tion, but  also  something  else  of  a  great  deal  of  value:  the 
impress  of  the  character  of  a  strong  and  good  man. 
Was  the  student  of  a  moral  and  diligent  disposition.?  His 
contact  with  the  fatherly  President  would  intensify  those 
leanings.  Was  he  of  a  wild  and  indolent  turn,  a  re- 
creant, a  creator  of  disturbance  and  a  hater  of  study? 
He,  too,  in  the  study  of  President  Nott  would  be  given 
wise  counsel  and  kind  admonition  before  being  considered 
as  a  subject  for  expulsion.  In  that  day  the  College 
President  was  presumed  to  be  a  man  of  an  amiable  and 
high  personality,  who  was  expected  to  exert  a  direct  and 
familiar  influence  upon  every  student. 

Modern  College  Presidents,  particularly  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  larger  institutions  of  learning,  know  as 
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little  of  the  great  mass  of  their  students  as  they  do  of 
foreigners,  and  the  learners  derive  no  more  personal  bene- 
fit from  them  than  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  Modem 
President  must  be  a  business  manager,  a  man  of  good  ex- 
ecutive ability ;  he  must  have  an  eye  out  that  other  col- 
leges steal  not  away  the  prestige  of  his  own  upon  the  field 
of  sport ;  altogether  he  must  "make  things  hum." 

Not  a  little  can  Jae  learned  of  the  character  and  abili- 
ties of  Dr.  Nott  by  attending  to  an  account  of  his  conver- 
sations while  he  was  stopping  at  Saratoga  in  1833.  He 
had  then  been  thirty  years  President  of  Union  College. 
Here  is  a  passage: 

"If  you  are  contented  to  read  nothing  but  your  Bibles,  well,  you 
have  it  all  there.  But  if  you  will  read  any  other  books,  read  Homer 
and  Shakespeare.  They  come  nearer,  in  my  estimation,  to  Moses 
and  Paul,  in  their  delineations  of  human  character,  than  any  other 
authors  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  would  have  every  young  man 
read  Shakespeare.  I  have  always  taught  my  children  to  read  it. 
Ministers,  as  a  class,  know  less  practically  of  hximan  nature  than 
any  other  class  of  men.  As  I  belong  to  the  fraternitj',  I  can  say 
this  without  prejudice.  Men  are  reserved  in  the  presence  of  a  re- 
spectable clergjTnan.  I  might  live  in  Schenectady  and  discharge 
all  my  appropriate  duties  from  year  to  year,  and  never  hear  an 
oath,  nor  see  a  man  drunk;  and  if  some  one  should  ask  me,  'What 
sort  of  population  have  you  in  Schenectady?  Are  they  a  moral 
people?  Do  they  swear?  Do  they  get  drunk?'  For  aught  that  I 
had  seen  or  heard,  I  might  answer:  'This  is,  after  all,  a  very  decent 
world.  There  is  very  little  vice  in  it.  People  have  entirely  left  oflF 
the  sin  of  profaneness;  and  as  to  intemperance,  there  is  very  little 
of  that.'  But  I  can  put  on  my  old  great-coat  and  an  old  slouching 
hat,  and  in  five  minutes  place  myself  amid  the  scenes  of  blasphemy 
and  vice  and  miserj',  which  1  never  could  have  believed  to  exist  if 
I  had  not  seen  them." 

One  readily  detects  in  these  lines  the  flavor  of  a  practi- 
cal mind.  Such,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  this  versatile  man.  Though  he  could  rise, 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  to  the  summit  of  poetic  ora- 
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tory,  he  could  successfully  employ  himself  in  the  creation 
of  useful  inventions,  one  of  which  was  a  stove,  the  first 
adapted  to  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal,  and  which  had 
a  wide  popularity.  That  the  president  of  Union  College 
could  maintain  his  dignity  with  his  name  decorating  a 
common  household  object,  speaks  volumes  for  his  intrinsic 
worth  and  indicates  the  firm  hold  which  he  had  secured 
upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Quoting  again  from  the  above  mentioned  source,  Dr. 
Nott,  contending  that  the  bar  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
pulpit,  gives  this  as  the  reason: 

"The  superior  influence  of  things  of  sight  over  those  of  faith. 
The  nearness  of  objects  enhances  their  importance.  The  subjects 
on  which  the  lawyer  speaks  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms.  Some  present,  immediate  object  is  to  be  gained.  The 
lawyer  feels,  and  he  aims  to  accomplish.  But  ministers  have  plung- 
ed into  the  metaphysics  of  religion,  and  gone  about  to  inculcate 
the  peculiarities  of  a  system  and  have  neither  felt  themselves  nor 
been  able  to  make  others  feel.  It  has  long  been  a  most  interesting 
question  to  me.  Why  is  the  ministry  so  ineflBcient?  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  with  the  thousands  of  pulpits  in  this  country  for  a 
theatre  to  act  on,  and  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  whole  community  thus 
opened  to  us,  we  might  overturn  the  world.  Some  ascribe  this 
want  of  eflBciency  to  human  depravity.  That  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  it.  The  clergy  want  knowledge  of  human  nature.  They  want 
directness  of  appeal.  They  want  the  same  go-ahead,  common  sense 
way  of  interesting  men  which  lawj'ers  have.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  me 
that  at  those  institutions  where  they  pay  the  most  attention  to 
elocution  they  speak  the  worst.  I  have  no  faith  in  artificial  elo- 
quence. Teach  men  to  think  and  feel,  and,  when  they  have  anything 
to  the  purpose  to  say,  they  can  say  it.  I  should  about  as  soon 
think  of  teaching  a  man  to  weep,  or  to  laugh,  or  to  swallow,  as  to 
speak  when  he  has  anything  to  say." 

While  it  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Nott  was  a  despiser  of 
conventionalism,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
he  was  lacking  in  dignity.  There  is  an  artificial  dignity 
and  there  is  a  natural  dignit}'.  The  former  is  disgusting; 
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the  latter  is  attractive  and  influential.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Eliphalet  Nott  left  on  record  a  memorial  of 
his  oratorical  gifts  exercised  in  the  line  of  the  ideas  just 
quoted  and  which  places  him  in  the  catalogue  of  the  great 
masters  of  eloquence.  The  subject  was  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.     We  quote  a  few  familiar  lines: 

"A  short  time  since,  and  he  who  is  the  occasion  of  our  sorrow, 
was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He  stood  on  an  eminence;  and 
glory  covered  him.  From  that  eminence  he  has  fallen — suddenly, — 
forever  fallen.  His  intercourse  with  the  living  world  is  now  ended; 
and  those  who  would  hereafter  find  him,  must  seek  him  in  the  grave. 
There,  cold  and  lifeless  is  the  heart,  which  just  now  was  the  seat 
of  friendship.  There,  dim  and  sightless  is  the  eye,  whose  radiant 
and  enlivening  orb  beamed  with  intelligence;  and  there,  closed  for- 
ever, are  those  lips,  on  whose  persuasive  accents,  we  have  so  often, 
and  so  lately  hung  with  transport.  *  *  *  True,  the  funeral  eulogj' 
has  been  pronounced.  The  sad  and  solemn  procession  has  moved. 
The  badge  of  mourning  has  already  been  decreed,  and  presently 
the  sculptured  marble  will  lift  up  its  front,  proud  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  rehearse  to  the  passing  traveler  his 
virtues.  Just  tributes  of  respect,  and  to  the  living  useful;  but  to 
him,  mouldering  in  his  narrow  and  humble  habitation,  what  are 
they!     How  vain !     How  unavailing!" 

The  career  of  Eliphalet  Nott  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  "one  man  power"  when  beneficently  directed.  He 
found  Union  College  with  an  empty  treasury  and  he  gave 
it  a  position  of  financial  independence;  from  obscurity  he 
elevated  it  to  a  place  among  the  first  colleges  of  the  land. 
Union  University,  at  it  is  now  known,  having  departments 
of  law,  medicine,  etc.,  is  a  higher  sounding  name  than 
plain  Union  College,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
power  in  the  country  that  it  was  when  Eliphalet  Nott  was 
at  its  head.  Yet  the  impetus  of  his  influence  is  still  ex- 
erting itself  in  the  classic  halls  of  Old  Union,  beautiful 
for  situation,  looking  over  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
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Willard's  Mountain 

Willard's  mountain  is  located  in  the  town  of  Easton,  Wash- 
ington county.  It  stands  four  miles  east  of  the  Hudson 
river  and  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Troy,  follow- 
ing the  road.  Rising  boldly  and  precipitously  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  1,400  feet,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object 
for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  Hudson  valley.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  when  the  glittering  and  scarlet  array 
of  Burgoyne  was  marching  down  the  Saratoga  shore  of 
the  river,  a  man  named  Willard  kept  vigil  on  the  lonely 
mountain  top  and  at  night,  by  means  of  fires,  signaled  to 
the  anxious  colonists  below  the  result  of  his  observations. 
Hence  the  name.  Affording  as  it  does  an  outlook  of  mag- 
nificence and  beauty,  Willard's  mountain  is  justly  popular 
with  excursionists. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  a  carryall  overflowing  with  the 
beauty  and  chivalry  and  juvenility  of  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Easton  swung  into  a  lane  and  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  western  side  of  the  mountain.  The  day  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  atmosphere  was  fresh  and 
clear,  and  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  Bucephalus  and 
Pegasus,  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  day  and  our 
mission,  though  laboring  heavily  and  sweating  profusely, 
promptly  wheeled  us  up  the  first  aclivity  and  into  some 
pasture  fields,  which  we  traversed  for  a  half  mile  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  A  splendid  view  was  already 
in  the  field  of  vision.  The  wide  valley,  fresh  from  its 
al)lution  in  the  recent  showers,  smiled  in  virgin  loveliness. 
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We  turned  to  the  east  and  looked  aloft  where  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  towered  above  us.  There,  on  immovable 
pinion  a  great  grey  hawk,  high  over  the  pinnacle,  circled 
steadily  round  and  round.  Now  we  turn  into  the  forest 
and  again  the  classic  companions  referred  to  are  com- 
pelled to  dig  their  toes  into  the  damp  soil  of  the  lane  and 
labor  strenuously.  Most  of  the  load  have  pity  on  the 
beasts  and  get  out.  On  and  on,  up  and  up  we  go,  turn- 
ing this  way  and  that,  in  the  shade,  in  the  sun,  now  and 
then  a  little  space  of  level  ground,  past  lonely  looking 
cornfields  and  blossoming  buckwheat,  until  a  grove  is  en- 
tered near  the  summit.  Here  the  jaded  steeds,  panting 
like  dogs,  attempt  to  draw  a  long  breath  and  all  the 
party  likewise.  The  top  of  Willard's  mountain,  contrary 
to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose,  is  covered  with  a 
smooth,  closely  cropped  turf.  Numerous  ledges  of  rock, 
which  protrude  here  and  there,  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  place  and  afford  convenient  resting  places.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  free  of  bushes  and  trees,  so  that  a  full 
and  free  outlook  is  obtained.  And  what  a  grand  and 
inspiring  one  it  is !  The  western  side  being  very  steep, 
the  observer  looks  in  that  direction  as  from  a  balloon, 
directly  down  into  the  Hudson  valley.  From  immediate- 
ly beneath,  where  the  fertile  farms  of  Easton  are  beheld 
in  surpassing  beauty,  to  where  the  low  line  of  the  Helder- 
bergs  appear,  and  where  beyond  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Catskills  wall  up  the  horizon,  an  uninterrupted  view  is 
obtained.  To  the  west,  across  the  shining  river,  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Bemis  Heights  can  be  made  out  with  a  glass ; 
beyond,  the  surface  of  Saratoga  lake  exposes  its  silvery 
bosom,  and  near  it  the  roofs  of  the  great  Saratoga  hotels 
glimmer  in  the  sunlight.  The  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks 
loom  up  solemly  in  the  north,  where  the  Lake  George 
mountains    also    add   impressiveness   to   the   scene.     But 
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words  are  tame  to  describe  the  great  panorama.  We  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  regaled  ourselves  from  the  tempt- 
ing hampers.  It  was  a  well  contented  party.  No  sound 
from  the  world  beneath  was  borne  to  us — we  were  alone 
in  the  air.  But  the  sun  is  nearing  his  destination  and  we 
must  return  down  the  mountain.  Once  more  we  level  our 
glass  upon  the  sacred  fields  of  Freeman's  Farm.  They 
look  smooth  and  green,  the  farm  house,  with  its  shade 
trees  surrounding,  standing  in  their  midst.  How  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  times  since  the  lone  watchman  on  this 
mount,  burdened  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  fed 
the  lurid  and  crackling  signal  portending  the  fury  of  an 
invading  host! 

Bemis  Heights 
I. 

Now  that  the  season  has  arrived  when  country  rambles 
are  in  order,  I  find  my  thoughts  turning  longingly  to 
Bemis  Heights,  a  place  eminently  attractive  not  only 
from  the  natural  beauties  which  surround  it  and  the  de- 
lightful scenery  which  it  commands,  but  from  its  histori- 
cal associations.  I  began  my  professional  career  near 
these  famous  grounds,  and  while  visiting  the  sick,  living 
in  some  instances  on  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  and  rid- 
ing frequently  over  the  vicinity,  I  became  familiar  with 
the  locations  of  notable  points,  and  of  the  fortified  lines 
occupied  by  the  opposing  armies. 

A  person  provided  with  Neilson's  or  Stone's  map,  and 
assisted  by  the  tablets  which  now  mark  the  scenes  of  the 
two  battles  together  with  many  other  important  locali- 
ties, may  readily  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  topography  as  related  to  the  memorable  events  which 
here  transpired.  The  tourist  will  be  aided  by  the  emi- 
nences upon  which  the  redoubts  were  constructed  in  de- 
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termining  the  lines,  some  portions  of  which  still  remain. 
A  circuit  of  six  miles  on  a  road  that  leads  over  the  summit 
of  Bemis  Heights  and  through  the  field  enables  the  ob- 
server to  read  the  inscriptions  on  most  of  the  tablets 
without  alighting  and  exposes  all  that  is  necessary  to 
a  clear  conception  of  the  battles.  The  road  from  the 
Heights  north  towards  Quaker  Springs  is  exceptionally 
pleasant,  being  smooth  and  undulating  and  commanding 
the  scenery  of  the  river  valley.  It  traverses  a  fine  agri- 
cultural region  abounding  in  superior  dwellings.  Tra- 
ditions says  that  the  outlook  from  this  thoroughfare  at 
a  point  near  the  Quaker  church  was  eulogized  by  Henry 
Clay  when  riding  from  Saratoga  to  the  battle  field. 

It  would  seem  that  a  more  appropriate  site  for  a  monu- 
ment would  be  upon  the  summit  of  this  historic  hill  than 
at  Schuylerville,  where  the  British  surrendered.  After 
the  final  engagement  near  the  former  place  the  relation 
sustained  by  Burgoyne  to  Gates  was  identical  with  that 
existing  between  the  mouse  and  the  cat.  This  noble  old 
eminence,  however,  requires  no  embellishment  to  enable 
it  to  remain  an  imperishable  witness  to  posterity  of  the 
valor   and  patriotism   of  the  American   freeman. 

The  British  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  bank  at 
Wilber's  basin,  two  miles  above  Bemis  Heights.  The  name 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  designates  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  canal.  A  sketch  of  this  point  by  Sir 
Francis  Gierke,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  corre- 
sponds with  its  present  appearance,  the  timber  having 
been  cleared  away  when  it  was  made.  This  officer  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  October  7,  and  was 
carried  from  the  field  by  the  Americans  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Gates. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  only  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  away.  Gates  engaged  in  a  heated  controversy  with 
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his  wounded  adversary  concerning  the  merits  of  the  cause 
espoused  by  the  colonists.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
American  general's  conduct  in  an  hour  when  a  fierce  and 
vastly  important  battle  was  progressing  with  any  anxi- 
ety concerning  its  result,  a  battle,  moreover,  the  issue 
of  which  was  considered  of  such  vital  consequence  that 
Burgoyne  and  other  British  officers  of  high  rank  took 
the  field  and  exposed  themseZves  to  imminent  danger,  sev- 
eral of  them  suffering  death.  In  neither  engagement  did 
Gen.  Gates  appear  on  the  field,  and  when  to  this  Is  added 
the  fact  of  his  flight  of  60  miles  to  Charlotte  from  Cam- 
den where  he  ingloriously  left  DeKalb  to  confront  Corn- 
wallis  as  best  he  could,  the  inference  is  natural  that  he 
was  not  particularly  courageous.  A  farmer  living  near 
Freeman's  farm  once  informed  me  that  in  the  selection 
of  his  headquarters,  which  were  so  located  that  the 
Heights  were  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  was  gov- 
erned by  considerations  of  personal  safety.  Arnold's 
quarters  were  characteristically  located  on  the  summit 
of  the  Heights,  the  most  exposed  situation  in  the  whole 
camp.  The  name  of  this  infamous  man  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  battles  of  Stillwater.  His  last  fight- 
ing with  the  Americans  was  in  these  fields.  Having  been 
wounded  on  Breyman's  hill,  he  was  incapaciated  from  ac- 
tive service,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  subsequently  to  that  of  West  Point,  a  sacred 
trust  which  he  sought  and  received  with  the  cold-blooded 
purpose  of  violating.  Arnold  was  a  strange  being,  so 
much  so  as  to  elude  the  mind  in  attempts  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory grasp  of  his  character.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
combined  so  great  a  degree  of  patriotism  with  such  pro- 
found depths  of  traitorous  depravity. 

Gates  possessed  an  engaging  address  and  a  prepos- 
sessing exterior.  He  was  ambitious,  as  is  testified  by  his 
connection    with   Conway's    cabal,    a    conspiracy    which 
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sought  to  supplant  Washington  with  the  conqueror  of 
Burgoyne.  Considering  the  solicitude  betrayed  by  both 
Gates  and  Arnold  for  applause  and  promotion,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  that  collisions  would  oc- 
cur, accidents  rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  the 
irascible  temperaments  under  which  each  of  them  labored. 
Gen.  Gates,  however,  was  not  without  redeeming  qualities. 
He  was  ardently  devoted  to  his  family,  and  after  his  re- 
tirement from  the  army  he  emancipated  his  slaves.  His 
success  at  Bemis  Heights  won  him  renown,  but  his  sub- 
sequent career  brought  his  name  into  ill  repute,  and  the 
credit  which  he  deserves  for  the  victories  of  Saratoga  is 
not  accorded  him.  Arnold's  reckless  desperation  in  these 
battles  acquired  him  fame,  but  he  was  not  a  prudent 
officer.  In  his  choice  of  Bemis  Heights  as  a  vantage 
ground,  and  in  his  direction  of  the  troops  in  the  two  en- 
gagements, Gates  exhibited  prime  judgment.  Particu- 
larly in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Burgoyne  was  he  skil- 
ful, prompt  and  decisive. 

Wilber's  basin — to  return  after  a  wide  degression — 
has  many  interesting  associations,  though  the  locality  is 
unattractive  and  but  little  frequented.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  defile  between  the  river  and  the  hills.  Bur- 
goyne's  hospital,  which  at  the  time  of  his  retreat  con- 
tained more  than  400  sick  and  wounded  (stated  also  to 
have  been  800)  was  located  on  the  flats  immediately  above 
the  pass,  as  was  likewise  his  magazine.  The  British  gen- 
eral left  the  inmates  of  his  hospital  to  the  mercies  of  the 
Americans.  The  quarters  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gen.  Ried- 
esel  were  here — a  building  memorable  from  its  having 
sheltered  the  British  General  Fraser  when  he  expired 
from  a  wound  sustained  in  the  final  engagement.  His 
grave  is  on  the  hill  near  by,  where  he  had  made  request 
for  his  burial.  Mrs.  Riedesel  mentions  the  distress  of 
Lady    Ackland,    whose   husband,    commanding   the    gren- 
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adiers,  was  wounded  in  the  same  hour  that  Fraser  fell 
and  who  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Americans.  Lady 
Ackland  was  distinguished  for  amiability,  and  being  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty,  was  beloved  b^'  the  British  army. 
She  joined  her  husband  in  the  American  camp,  where  she 
was  admired  and  respected.  Major  Ackland  ultimately 
recovered.  During  the  night  following  his  defeat  on 
October  7,  Burgoyne  abandoned  his  right  and  centre  and 
concentrated  his  army  at  Wilber's  basin.  His  situation 
was  piteous  when,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Ameri- 
cans closed  in  upon  him  and  began  harrassing  his  jaded 
troops  with  continual  firing.  At  9  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
8th,  after  the  burial  of  Fraser,  the  ceremony  of  which  was 
conducted  Avhile  shot  from  a  battery  across  the  river  was 
plowing  the  ground  about  the  grave,  and  after  having 
lighted  watch  fires  to  deceive  the  Americans,  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  the  royalists,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching 
rain,  began  their  dismal  retreat  toward  Schuylerville, 
a  place  ordained  by  fate  to  witness  their  extinction  as  a 
military  organization. 

I  conclude  these  disconnected  observations  by  express- 
ing the  belief  that  Bemis  Heights  will  be  the  pilgrims' 
shrine  of  patriotic  devotion  when  Gettysburg  and  An- 
tietam  are  forgotten.  IMemorable  as  are  the  great  battle- 
fields of  the  Civil  war,  had  not  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
valiently  rebuked  the  minions  of  royalty,  grave  doubts 
are  entertained  that  they  as  such  would  ever  have  existed. 

II. 

Although  articles  descriptive  of  the  battlefields  of  Sara- 
toga or  Bemis  Heights,  not  infrequently  appear,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  public  never  tire  of  reading  them.  The 
accounts  are  of  the  nature  of  a  letter  from  the  home- 
stead, which,  though  it  may  consist  of  little  more  than 
repetition,    is    relished   by    the    interested    ones    in    other 
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parts.  I  recently  visited  this  historic  ground,  and  take 
pleasure  in  jotting  down  some  of  the  items  gleaned  in  my 
going  over  the  field.  The  fact  that  to-day  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  engagement,  the  19th  of  September, 
renders  it  meet  that  we  should  dedicate  a  few  moments  to 
the  consideration  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  revolution. 
I  approached  the  battlefield  by  way  of  Searle's  ferry. 
As  the  scow  came  nearer  to  the  east  landing,  where  I  was 
waiting,  I  was  considerably  exercised  to  discover  that 
the  ferryman  was  not  a  ferryman  but  a  ferrywoman,  for 
I  had  a  powerful  young  horse  that  was  to  make  his  first 
trip  on  a  ferry.  I  decided  that  I  could  look  for  no  as- 
sistance from  the  boatman.  The  ease  and  skill  with  which 
she  came  to  shore,  however,  and  the  firm  confidence  with 
which  she  manipulated  the  tackling,  convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  too  hasty  in  m\'  estimation  of  her  capacities. 
Miss  Cobb,  which  I  subsequently  learned  was  her  name, 
ordered  me  onto  the  boat,  "man  fashion,"  and  I  humbly 
complied.  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  wore  a 
short  dress  and  a  man's  hat.  Her  general  air  was  ag- 
gressive. ^Nliss  Cobb  pulled  the  scow  along  at  a  good 
rate,  making  less  noise  than  is  usual  in  this  work,  and  my 
horse  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  go  to  sleep.  In  the  meantime.  Miss  Cobb,  after 
the  manner  of  her  sex,  made  herself  agreeable,  stating 
that  the  Hudson  at  that  point  was  800  feet  in  width,  that 
the  earnings  of  the  ferry  for  the  last  month  had  been 
$49,  and  that  she  would  promise  to  ferry  anyone  over  the 
river  no  matter  how  high  and  rough  might  be  the  water. 
She  did  not  neglect  to  pay  her  respects  to  rival  ferries. 
During  a  lull  in  the  conversation  I  meditated  that  all  this 
was  in  keeping  with  what  existed  in  colonial  times,  and 
that  one  might  even  fancy  that  he  saw  Burgoyne's  proud 
array  marching  down  along  the  old  river  road.  While 
I  was  looking  down  into  the  water  and  dreaming  of  the 
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historic  and  romantic  events  which  cluster  along  these 
shores,  the  scow  suddenly  grated  on  the  west  bank,  and  I 
found  myself  right  opposite  the  site  of  Sword's  house. 

It  was  at  Sword's  house  that  Burgoyne's  army  en- 
camped the  night  before  the  first  battle  of  Saratoga. 
Who  or  what  Sword  was  history  fails  to  record.  Prob- 
ably an  obscure  farmer  accidently  made  famous  by  hav- 
ing lived  and  owned  land  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  like 
Freeman  of  Freeman's  Farm,  or  Bemis,  the  innkeeper  of 
Bemis  Heights.  Sword's  was  a  name  well  adapted  to 
specify  Burgoyne's  camp  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
September,  for  on  the  following  day  the  Colonists  smote 
his  army  with  a  terrible  smiting.  As  a  preliminary, 
nearly  thirty  of  his  men  were  killed  at  Sword's  house, 
victims  of  American  riflemen  hidden  in  the  forest. 

The  British  advanced  to  the  attack  at  11  o'clock,  the 
army  marching  in  three  columns.  The  left,  under  Ried- 
escl,  followed  the  river  road;  the  right,  under  Fraser, 
took  the  road  leading  west  from  Sword's  house,  with 
orders  to  march  to  its  intersection  with  the  present  road 
from  Quaker  Springs,  and  thence  to  move  south  toward 
the  American  camp  on  Bemis  Heights ;  the  centre,  under 
Burgoyne,  marched  toward  the  plains  on  the  high 
ground  a  half  mile  west  of  the  river.  Colonel  Morgan 
with  his  rangers  met  Burgoyne's  centre  column  at  1 
o'clock  at  Freeman's  Farm,  and  the  battle  began.  Fraser, 
having  reached  the  hills  to  the  right,  came  down  to  Bur- 
goyne's assistance.  Arnold,  with  several  regiments,  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action,  and  ere  long  the  strife  raged 
with  the  utmost  fury.  The  coming  up  from  the  river  of 
Riedesel,  who  with  two  regiments  appeared  at  5  o'clock, 
was  all  that  saved  the  English  from  being  driven  from  the 
field. 

As  I  was  driving  along  the  river  on  my  way  to  Free- 
man's Farm,  I  observed  that  all  the  methods  of  travel  and 
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transportation  were  represented  upon  the  narrow  strip  of 
ground  between  the  Hudson  and  the  bordering  hills.  Here 
is  tKe  old  colonial  highway,  the  Champlain  canal,  with  its 
steam  as  well  as  horse  power,  the  electric  railroad  and 
the  steam  railroad,  the  latter,  however,  not  farther  north 
than  Stillwater.  Not  all  revolution  is  wrought  suddenly 
by  force  of  arms.  That  kind,  of  course,  figures  more 
prominently  on  the  page  of  history,  though  political  econ- 
omists tell  us  that  the  costs  of  war  are  utter  waste.  But 
here,  running  through  the  camps  of  Gates  and  Burgoyne, 
are  exhibited  developments  of  inestimable  value,  and  all  of 
them  the  fruits  of  peace.  It  is  well,  when  one  visits  a 
great  battlefield,  to  reflect  that  there  is  more  glory  in 
peace  than  in  war. 

At  Freeman's  Farm  I  joined  a  few  friends  from  Wash- 
ington county.  It  is  a  pleasantly  situated  place,  the 
buildings  occupying  the  site  of  those  of  1777.  They  are 
located  on  a  low  ridge  of  ground  which  after  the  first 
battle,  formed  the  right  of  Burgoyne's  intrenched  camp. 
The  premises,  while  plain,  are  attractive  in  their  air  of 
tidiness  and  comfortable  repose.  The  occupants  gener- 
ously extended  to  us  the  freedom  of  the  place.  We  looked 
long  at  the  well  not  far  south  of  the  buildings,  to  which 
the  wounded  in  large  numbers  crept  to  quench  their  thirst. 
While  engaged  in  reviewing  reminiscences  of  the  battle, 
a  portion  of  the  party  who  had  stopped  at  the  Wilbur  farm 
to  look  at  some  of  Burgoyne's  intrenchments  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  came  up  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
full  of  enthusiasm,  proudly  told  us  that  they  had  been 
where  they  had  smelt  powder.  To  this  remark  a  nimble 
witted  lady  of  our  detachment  responded  that  we  had  been 
where  we  had  seen  blood.  Near  the  well  is  the  site  of  the 
redoubt  which  defended  the  angle  at  the  right  of  Bur- 
goyne's works,  and  from  it  a  good  view  of  the  fields  of 
both  battles  is  obtained.     Probably  not  more  than  forty 
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acres  are  sufficient  to  embrace  the  area  occupied  by  both 
engagements,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  two  were 
fought,  much  of  them,  on  the  same  ground.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  with  us  Rev,  J.  H.  Brandow  of  Schuyler- 
ville,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Old  Saratoga,"  who  proved 
himself  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  guide.  From 
the  redoubt  he  pointed  out  the  places  of  interest  and  of 
strategic  importance.  A  mile  or  more  to  the  south,  Bemis 
Heights,  from  which  came  the  American  troops  to  engage 
in  the  battle,  was  prominent.  Bullets  and  other  kinds  of 
shot  are  still  found  on  these  fields.  One  person  recently 
picked  up  on  ploughed  ground  after  a  rain  thirty  of  the 
former. 

We  next  proceeded  south  toward  Bemis  Heights,  stop- 
ping frequently  to  read  the  tablets  which  are  placed  at 
important  points  along  the  way.  One  of  these,  set  up 
since  I  last  visited  the  field,  commemorates  the  hard  for- 
tune which  compelled  Colonel  Morgan  to  sacrifice  the  gal- 
lant British  General  Fraser  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
stone  was  erected  by  Virginia  Taylor,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Morgan,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  the  many  memorials  which  adorn  the  hard 
fought  field  of  Saratoga, 

Bemis  Heights  was  the  left  defense  of  the  American 
works.  Here  were  the  headquarters  of  Gates,  Arnold 
and  other  Generals,  The  site  of  the  house  which  was 
occupied  by  General  Gates  is  marked  by  a  tablet.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  of  October  7,  Burgoyne's  threatening 
movement  toward  the  Heights  having  been  discovered,  a 
group  of  officers  were  collected  at  Gate's  door.  Arnold 
was  there  and  decisively  stated  that  a  stronger  force 
should  be  sent  against  the  enemy.  To  this  criticism 
Gates  replied:  "General  Arnold,  I  have  nothing  for  you 
to  do;  you  have  no  business  here."  These  words  stung 
the  fiery  spirit  of  Arnold  to  madness  and  he  rode  into  the 
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battle  with  the  recklessness  of  desperation.  Bemis 
Heights  commands  a  noble  view,  with  the  Schuylerville 
monument  looming  up  in  the  north.  The  farm  on  the 
Heights  which  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Neilsons,  still  remains  the  property  of 
that  family. 

From  here,  my  route  lay  down  to  the  river  and  north 
to  Searle's  ferry  again.  Passing  Wilber's  Basin,  the 
road  runs  near  the  hill  upon  which  General  Fraser  was 
buried  on  the  evening  of  October  8,  just  before  Burgoyne 
began  his  retreat.  The  eminence  was  covered  thickly 
with  fresh  clover  and  looked  smooth,  peaceful  and  invit- 
ing. How  different  from  the  scene  of  that  gloomy  even- 
ing of  1777,  when,  behind  disfiguring  fortifications,  Fra- 
ser  was  laid  to  rest!  This  is  the  way  Burgoyne  describes 
the  event:  "The  incessant  cannonading  during  the  sol- 
emnity, the  steady  attitude  and  unaltered  voice  with 
which  the  chaplain  officiated,  though  frequently  covered 
with  dust,  which  the  shot  threAv  up  on  all  sides  of  him,  the 
mute  but  expressive  mixture  of  sensibility  and  indigna- 
tion upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  was  present,  the 
growing  duskiness  added  to  the  scenery,  and  the  whole 
marked  a  character  of  that  juncture  that  would  make 
one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  master  that 
the  field  ever  exhibited.  To  the  canvas,  and  to  the  faith- 
ful pen  of  a  more  important  historian,  gallant  friend,  I 
consign  thy  memory.  There  may  thy  talents,  thy  manly 
virtues;  their  progress  and  their  period,  find  due  distinc- 
tion, and  long  may  they  survive,  long  after  the  frail 
record  of  my  pen  shall  be  forgotten."  It  should  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  Americans  that  they  ceased  firing  on  the 
party  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  a  funeral 
ceremony. 

I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  blow  the  horn  at  Searle's 
ferry,  for  Miss  Cobb  had  spied  me  from  the  further  shore 
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and  she  brought  over  the  scow  in  short  order.  ]\Iy  steed 
hesitated  a  little  about  going  on  board,  but  submitted  at 
last  to  my  encouraging  words.  When  we  were  safely  on, 
^liss  Cobb  remarked  that  the  good  behavior  of  a  horse 
was  due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  his  confidence  in 
his  driver.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  compli- 
mented on  my  horsemanship.  When  half  way  across  the 
river,  my  horse  began  to  exhibit  uneasiness,  pricking  up 
his  ears,  snuffing  and  looking  intently  at  the  shore  ahead. 
For  a  time  I  was  unable  to  account  for  his  excitement, 
since  he  had  been  perfectly  quiet  in  the  previous  crossing. 
At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  now  no 
vehicle  in  front  of  him  to  obstruct  the  view,  as  he  had 
then,  his  limited  intellect  told  him  that  the  shore  was  ap- 
proaching. Previously,  seeing  the  river  only  to  the 
right  and  left,  he  had  no  doubt  believed  it  a  long  strip  of 
recently  ploughed  alluvial  soil,  smoothly  rolled.  But 
this  grand  coming  toward  him  of  the  fields  and  forests 
alarmed  him  not  a  little,  and  I  had  to  keep  reassuring 
him  until  we  made  our  landing,  while  he,  in  the  meantime, 
extended  first  one  big  forward  foot  and  then  the  other, 
as  if  calling  my  attention  to  the  strange  phenomenon. 

Northern  New  York 

With  many  people  Northern  New  York  is  interesting 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  game  in  its  forests,  the  fish  in 
its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  its  adaptibilities  to  the  wants  of 
the  summer  vacationists.  With  those  living  in  Southern 
climes  it  is  not  in  high  repute  as  a  permanent  dwelling 
place,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  it  the  mention  of 
this  tract  of  country  brings  before  the  mind  little  else 
than  the  ideas  of  provincialism,  wild  forests,  mountains 
and  cold  and  protracted  winters.  While  we  are  proud 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  natural  attractions  which,  in 
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almost  inexhaustible  variety  may  be  found  in  Northern 
New  York,  we  estimate  these  as  the  lesser  sum  of  assets 
which  make  up  the  wealth  of  its  fame,  and  while  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  the  multitudes  of  summer  pleasure  seek- 
ing excursionists  who  yearly  swarm  to  the  Northward, 
we  would  impress  upon  all  of  them  that  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  more  glorious  things  than  aggregated  wood, 
rock  and  water ;  that  here  have  occurred  some  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  that  from 
this  tract  of  territory  have  gone  forth  men  and  women 
who  have  attained  unfading  renown  as  champions  of 
great  moral,  social  and  political  movements,  and  that  in 
these  honorable  respects  Northern  New  York  stands  un- 
rivalled by  any  equal  extent  of  boundary  in  the  whole 
company  of  our  States.  Let  those  who  visit  it  carry 
away  not  merely  the  remembrance  of  its  beautiful  lakes, 
limitless  forests  and  lofty  mountains,  but  may  they  drink 
into  their  souls  the  vitalizing  spirit  which,  distilled  in  the 
lives  of  its  distinguished  men  and  women  and  blown  over 
the  fields  of  world-known  events,  shall  indeed,  make  them 
strong. 

The  confines  of  Northern  New  York  are  not  arbitrarily 
defined,  and  exist  for  the  most  part  naturally,  the  Mo- 
hawk river  bounding  it  on  the  south,  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Champlain  and 
New  England  on  the  east.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  equilat- 
eral triangle,  the  sides  being  each  about  170  miles  in 
length,  with  the  angles  at  Albany,  Oswego  and  Rouses 
Point.  Although  Albany  is  located  several  miles  below 
the  Mohawk,  it  was  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  the  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mohawk  valley. 
On  account  of  the  interruption  of  navigation  by  the  Co- 
hoes  Falls,  boating  was  carried  on  only  as  far  east  as 
Schenectady,  goods  being  hauled  overland  to  Albany,  a 
distance  of  seventeen  miles.     The  city   of  Albany,  thus 
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located  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  being 
long  the  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hoosick  valleys,  has  been  from  the  earliest  history  of  the 
country  an  important  commercial  and  political  centre. 
The  same  causes  which  built  up  that  Capital  city  have 
bordered  the  Hudson  north  of  it  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  or  more  with  an  almost  continuous  line  of  cities  and 
villages.  In  this  angle  converges  and  settles,  as  in  a 
funnel,  the  travel  and  traffic  of  Northern  New  York. 
Sweeping  across  this  point,  between  Mechanicville  and 
Albany,  is  the  vast  commerce  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
thundering  with  a  never-ceasing  roar  in  and  out  of  the 
Mohawk  valley — the  gateway  of  a  continent. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  even  a  sketch  of  the 
historical  events  which  have  made  memorable  the  soil  of 
Northern  New  York.  A  catalogue  even  of  the  military 
forts  which  in  early  times  defended  this  territory  would 
form  a  long  list,  and  furnish  indisputable  data  for  the 
contention  that  it  has  seen  stirring  days  of  stress  and 
danger.  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Fort  William  Henry,  Fort 
Edward,  Fort  Orange,  Fort  Stanwix — these  are  familiar 
names,  but  they  have  a  greater  historic  significance  than 
we  have  time  to  consider  in  these  days  of  hurried  living. 
From  the  battlefields  of  Bennington  (at  Walloomsac  in 
this  State)  to  Oswego,  and  from  Albany  to  Ticonderoga, 
the  surface  of  Northern  New  York  is  so  lined  and  dotted 
with  routes  of  military  expeditions,  forts  and  battlefields 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  been  the  huge  chess- 
board of  the  gods  of  war.  The  state  of  New  York  has 
been  well  called  the  Belgium  of  America.  But  while  we 
must  hasten  over  so  important  a  field  both  of  nature  and 
history,  it  may  serve  to  lend  a  degree  of  coherence  and  of 
added  interest  to  the  subject  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of 
beginnings,  in  which  this  corner  of  the  world  particularly 
shines. 
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The  Adirondack  mountains  are  believed  by  competent 
geologists  to  be  the  oldest  region  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. From  a  time  so  remote  as  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion, these  hoary  hills  have  stood  and  mocked  the  angry, 
roaring  billows  which  have  repeatedly  assailed  them. 
Sea  after  sea,  through  periods  of  vast  duration,  have  sub- 
sided and  risen  again  to  renew  the  assault  upon  the  im- 
pregnable giants  of  the  North.  Continents  have  slowly 
risen  from  the  tides,  remained  through  long  cycles  of 
time,  and  sunk  again  into  the  ocean ;  but  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  of  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  refused  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  deep,  and  yet  stand  as  monuments, 
beautiful  and  sublime,  of  prehistoric  days. 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  American  Union  should 
have  its  birth  among  the  foothills  of  the  free,  ancient  and 
unsubdued  mountains  of  the  Adirondacks.  Threatened 
by  invasions  from  the  French,  the  Colonists  and  the 
neighboring  New  York  tribes  of  Indians,  the  most  promi- 
nent among  whom  were  the  Iroquois  nation,  met  in  rep- 
resentative council  at  Albany  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754. 
At  this  memorable  convention  Benjamin  Franklin  pro- 
posed a  "plan  of  union"  for  the  colonies,  looking  to  "their 
mutual  defense  and  security,  and  for  extending  the 
British  settlements  in  North  America."  Though  the 
delegates  did  not  adopt  the  carefully  prepared  scheme 
presented  to  them,  they  passed  a  resolution  submitting 
the  measure  to  the  popular  vote  of  each  colony.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  to  effect  a  national  establishment  at  that 
time  proved  abortive,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
union  in  council  of  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  debates  upon  the  various  plans  of  confederation, 
served  to  create  a  patriotic  sentiment,  and  for  the  first 
time  to  demonstrate  that  in  mutual  interests  they  were 
one  people.  The  convention,  which  together  with  other 
prominent   men,  was   attended   by   Sir  William   Johnson, 
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Stephen  Hopkins  and  Chief  Hendrick,  King  of  the  Iro- 
quois, was  presided  over  by  Lieutenant  Governor  De 
Lancey.  It  adjourned  on  the  11th  of  July,  having  been 
in  session  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  A  notable  inci- 
dent of  the  Assembly  occurred  on  the  2d  of  July,  when 
Hendrick,  the  aged  Iroquois  chief,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  array  of  brilliantly  decorated  Indian  dignitaries, 
addressed  his  famous  speech  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Hendrick  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  Sep- 
tember 8,  of  the  following  year,  having  fulfilled  the 
promise  he  had  made  at  Albany  that  he  would  stand  with 
the  Colonists. 

The  most  famous  battleground  of  this  country  is  that 
of  Saratoga.  Here,  in  the  fierce  engagements  of  the 
19th  of  September  and  the  7th  of  October,  1777,  the  tide 
of  war  receded  from  Bemis  Heights.  The  tide  had 
turned.  It  was  the  beginning — the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  British  supremacy  in  America.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  these  engagements  or  upon  the  results  flow- 
ing from  them.  At  the  mention  of  them  silence — pro- 
found, solemn  and  protracted  silence — will  do  them  better 
honor  than  the  most  expressive  language  which  can  fall 
from  the  lips  or  pen  of  man. 

But  in  the  early  years  of  our  history  Northern  New 
York  was  also  exercising  an  influence  in  a  channel  that 
was  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  a  nation's  literature. 
It  was  in  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Mohawk  that  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  French  author,  found  the  inspiration  for 
the  book  which  made  his  literary  renown  and  gave  birth 
in  his  country  to  the  Romantic  school  of  writers.  Visit- 
ing these  shores  in  1791,  he  went  boldly  into  the  forests, 
where  he  remained  for  months,  living  with  the  Indians 
and  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  modes  of 
life,  customs  and  beliefs.  Chateaubriand's  experiences 
in  the  wilderness  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his 
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sensitive  mind,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  he 
incorporated  into  his  Indian  love  story,  "Atala,"  wonder- 
fully effective  pictures  of  the  natural  beauties  and  sub- 
limities of  Northern  New  York.  "Atala"  took  the  French 
people  by  storm  and  made  popular  that  style  of  literature 
which,  devoted  to  the  unconventional  treatment  of  ad- 
venture and  of  the  picturesque,  is  called  Romanticism. 

The  modern  temperance  reform  had  its  beginning  at 
Moreau,  Saratoga  county,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1808. 
Then  and  there,  under  the  most  unpretentious  and  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  Dr.  B.  J.  Clark  inaugurated  a 
movement  which  has  been  world-wide  in  its  influence  and 
which  is  yet  everywhere  productive  of  incalculable  moral 
and  social  benefits.  Northern  New  York  can  point  to 
no  prouder  item  in  its  history. 

But  our  up-State  counties  have  been  the  homes  of  other 
shining  lights  in  the  firmament  of  reform — names  which 
have  become  universally  by  their  very  utterance,  synony- 
mous with  the  principles  for  which  they  gave  the  best 
endeavors  of  their  lives.  From  his  Adirondack  mountain 
farm  at  North  Elba,  John  Brown  went  forth  to  Kansas 
to  do  battle  with  the  slave  power,  embarking  in  the  des- 
perate undertaking  which  culminated  in  his  death  upon 
the  gallows.  At  North  Elba  he  lies  buried.  No  bands 
discourse  noble  music  over  his  grave  and  no  salvos  of 
artillery  salute  his  heroic  dust;  but  the  wild  music  of  the 
tempest  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  reverberating  midst 
the  crags  of  his  northern  home  better  please  him  whose 
soul  goes  marching  on. 

Northern  New  York,  besides  furnishing  the  pioneer  of 
the  war  for  freedom,  gave  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons  as 
the  first  martyr  to  that  holy  cause.  Ephraim  Elmer 
Ellsworth,  at  Alexandria,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1861, 
gave  up  his  young  life  for  his  country.  His  ashes  re- 
pose in  the  cemetery  at  Mechanicville. 
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The  record  of  Northern  New  York  in  the  sphere  of 
work  for  the  emancipation  and  higher  education  of  wom- 
en has  been  without  equal.  In  Troy  dwelt  and  labored 
Emma  Willard.  Here  was  established  the  first  college 
for  the  advancement  of  women  into  the  higher  planes  of 
learning  and  culture.  From  this  truly  great  woman  went 
forth  an  inspiration  which  called  into  being  other  semi- 
naries of  like  character.  Her  influence  extended  to  dis- 
tant lands,  so  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
women  may  well  stand  up  and  call  her  blessed.  The  re- 
membrance of  her  work  will  ever  live  and  her  monument, 
"Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  will  ever  stand. 

No  one  accomplished  so  much  for  the  rights  of  women 
as  Susan  B.  Anthony.  To  see  her  and  to  hear  her  was 
never  to  forget  her.  She  left  upon  her  audience  a  last- 
ing memory  of  her  individuality  and  an  ineradicable 
impress  of  her  convincing  logic.  Her  early  life  was 
spent  in  Washington  county,  which  ever  occupied  a 
warm  place  in  her  heart  and  which  she  never  ceased  to 
visit.  Northern  New  York  will  ever  be  associated  with 
her  name,  and  Battenville,  even  little  Battenville,  her 
childhood's  home,  will  never  lack  a  crown  of  distinction. 

Just  now  the  sun  is  creeping  up  towards  Northern 
New  York  and  ere  long  her  thousand  lakes  will  be  ex- 
changing love  glances  with  the  blue  April  sky.  A  little 
longer  and,  in  matchless,  resurrected  beauty,  our  North- 
ern counties,  a  band  of  radiant  sisters,  will  stand  forth 
for  the  admiration  of  all  people.  Then  Saratoga  will 
throw  open  her  gates,  while  a  multitude  of  other  happy 
resting  places  will  extend  hands  of  welcome  to  the  hosts 
who  will  come  to  visit  us. 

Historic  Grounds 

As  one  approaches  Lake  George  by  trolley  from  Glens 
Falls,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  evidently  its  primitive 
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appearance;  a  wild,  uneven  district,  abounding  in  rocks 
and  bushes,  with  here  and  there  a  dwelling  house  to  in- 
dicate that  man  is  not  easily  discouraged.  All  the  region 
to  be  seen  about  the  south  end  of  the  lake  is  of  the  same 
general  character;  the  hills  and  mountains  that  rise  from 
the  shores  are  covered  with  foliage.  Hence,  the  first 
view  of  Lake  George  obtained  from  the  car  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  southeast  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  Indians,  unmolested,  hunted  on  its  shores  and 
fished  in  its  waters,  calling  it  Horicon.  When  viewed 
recently  from  this  point  a  haze  rested  on  the  distant 
mountains  and  further  reach  of  the  lake,  giving  it  all  an 
indiscribable  aspect  of  beautiful,  romantic  mystery. 
There  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  in 
Switzerland,  Greece  or  Italy,  a  scene  of  equal  attraction, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  have  something  besides  others'  evi- 
dence, even  ocular  demonstration. 

But  besides  the  matchless  beauty  of  Lake  George, 
adorned,  like  as  with  emeralds  with  her  many  islands,  one 
to  represent  each  day  of  the  year  it  has  beeen  said,  it  has 
a  wealth  of  historic  associations  which  would  lend  it  dig- 
nity and  enable  it  to  command  attention  were  it  other- 
wise the  most  uninteresting  body  of  water  imaginable. 
The  great  missionary  to  the  Indians,  Father  Jogues,  be- 
holding the  lake  in  1646,  named  it  Lake  Saint  Sacrament, 
it  being  the  day  sacred  in  the  Catholic  church  to  the  ob- 
servance of  a  festival  relating  to  the  sacrament.  Such 
remained  the  name  until  the  coming  of  Sir  William  John- 
son in  1755,  who  rechristened  it  Lake  George,  in  honor  of 
the  King.  The  waters  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  on  ac- 
count of  their  crystal  purity  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  naming,  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Catholic  churches  of  Canada,  in  which  they  were  employed 
for  all  sacred  functions. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  of  Father  Jogues ;  of  his 
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labors  among  the  Hurons ;  his  sufferings  as  a  captive  with 
the  IMohawks,  and  of  his  violent  death  at  last  at  their 
hands.  Unlike  Sir  William  Johnson's  career,  long  and 
successful,  with  a  peaceful  passing  away,  the  experience 
of  the  French  missionary  to  the  Indians  was  compara- 
tively brief,  devoid  of  all  worldly  honor,  ending  in  a  ter- 
rible death  far  from  home  and  kindred  and  in  the  midst 
of  brutal  savages.  Yet  each  in  his  own  way,  according 
as  his  peculiar  genius  pointed  out  the  path  of  duty,  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  new  world. 

Sir  William  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  with  great  ad- 
ministrative ability.  He  was  eminently  practical,  and, 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence which  he  left,  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  reigned  as  a  familiar, 
benignant  king.  No  detail  was  uninteresting  to  him. 
He  conversed  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  language, 
sometimes  even  dressed  like  them,  associated  and  visited 
with  them.  Stout  and  active,  fond  of  athletic  sports,  he 
was  the  admiration  of  the  Red  men  and  a  hale  fellow,  well 
met. 

Such  was  Johnson  when,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1755, 
he  broke  camp  at  Albany  and,' with  his  little  army  of  New 
England  troops  and  friendly  Indians,  marched  for  the 
reduction  of  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point.  In  two 
months,  having  previously  reached  Fort  Edward,  built 
a  fort  there  and  constructed  a  road  from  that  place  to 
Lake  George,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  he  routed 
Dieskau.  The  building  of  Fort  William  Henry  was  pro- 
gressing at  the  time  of  the  French  attack.  Writing 
from  Lake  George  on  the  3d  of  September,  five  days  be- 
fore the  battle,  Sir  William  says  in  regard  to  this  forti- 
fication : 

"I  am  building  a  fort  at  this  lake,  where  no  house  was 
ever  before  built  nor  a  rod  of  land  cleared,  which  the 
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French  call  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  but  I  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Lake  George,  not  only  in  honor  to  his  majesty 
but  to  assert  his  undoubted  dominion  here.  When  the 
bateaux  (certain  small  boats  so  called)  are  brought  from 
the  last  fort  I  caused  to  be  built  at  the  great  carrying 
place,  about  fourteen  miles  from  hence  (Fort  Edward), 
I  propose  to  go  down  this  lake  with  a  part  of  the  army 
and  take  post  at  the  end  of  it,  about  fifty  miles  from 
hence,  at  a  pass  called  Ticonderogue,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Crown  Point,  there  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  rest 
of  the  army  and  then  attack  Crown  Point.  The  whole 
amount  of  our  troops  fit  for  duty  at  present  are  about 
3,100,  but  the  colonies  are  sending  reinforcements,  for  it 
is  expected  we  shall  have  the  main  strength  of  Canada 
to  contend  with  and  great  numbers  of  Indians.  Our 
bateaux  must  all  come  hither  by  land  upon  carriages, 
which  makes  it  very  tedious,  and  I  believe  we  have  near 
600  to  come." — (Doc.  Hist.  New  York). 

General  Johnson's  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of 
the  colonies  is  an  admirable  recital  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle,  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  It 
is  a  graphic  statement  of  the  details  of  the  three  engage- 
ments of  the  8th  of  September,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  brings  them  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a 
distinctness  approaching  to  the  reality.  The  defeat  of 
Dieskau  immediately  lifted  General  Johnson  into  fame 
and  fortune.  He  was  presented  by  Parliament  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  the  sum  of  £5,000,  was  made  a  baronet,  and 
was  salaried  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  £600. 
A  few  years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  King  furth- 
er rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Mohawk  valley. 

A  monument,  representing  the  famed  council  of  Sir 
William  with  the  Mohawk  chief,  Hendrick,  occupies  a 
site  on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
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where  the  battle  was  fought.  The  two  bronze  figures 
stand  on  a  granite  base  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  sculptor  took  advantage  of  that  powerful 
principle  of  art,  contrast,  to  produce  an  effective  combi- 
mation.  The  culture  of  the  one  and  the  unlettered  wild- 
ness  of  the  other  reciprocate  to  make  an  impressive 
whole.  Hendrick's  attitude  of  deference  in  the  presence 
of  his  superior,  his  expression  of  goodwill  and  sadness 
as  he  tries  to  dissuade  his  general  from  sending  him  on 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  enterprise,  and  a  mistaken  order 
for  the  colonists,  are  phases  of  this  monument  which  one 
tires  not  in  studying. 

Not  far  west  of  the  memorial  may  be  seen  some  of  the 
earthworks  of  Fort  William  Henry,  which  stronghold 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Montcalm  in  1757,  two  years 
after  its  building.  A  short  walk  south  of  the  monument 
are  the  ruined  walls  of  Fort  George,  erected  by  Aber- 
crombie  after  the  return  here  in  1758,  from  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  reduce  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Much  of  the 
east  face  is  intact.  It  is  built  of  small  stones  yet  really 
presents  quite  a  formidable  front.  An  aperture  about 
eight  inches  square  pierces  the  wall,  in  width  perhaps 
twelve  feet.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  purpose  was 
served  by  it. 

The  issue  of  the  French  war,  besides  establishing  English 
authority  over  a  vast  area  of  disputed  territory,  served 
as  a  school  for  the  training  of  men  who  should  in  due  time 
be  competent  to  prevail  against  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  mother  country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
periences gained  in  the  campaigns  under  English  officers, 
whereby  was  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
arts  of  war,  the  colonists  would  have  been  at  a  much 
greater  disadvantage  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  From  Washington  down  to  the  private 
in  the  ranks,  many  officers  and  men  who  did  valiant  ser- 
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vice  at  Bunker  Hill,  Freeman's  Farm  and  in  the  other 
engagements  to  the  closing  scene  at  Yorktown,  had 
marched  far  and  fought  the  French,  and  had  learned  to 
endure  hardships  and  to  face  danger.  John  Stark,  the 
hero  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  or  of  the  battle  of  Wal- 
loomsac,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  called,  was  a  conspicu- 
ous man  in  the  military  history  of  Lake  George,  having 
served  both  under  Johnson  and  Abercrombie.  It  was, 
therefore,  appropriate  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  held  recently  at  Lake 
George  that  several  able  papers  devoted  to  John  Stark 
and  the  battle  which  he  won,  should  be  read.  There,  on 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  midst  the  crumbling  ruins, 
with  all  of  which  places  he  was  once  very  familiar,  came 
scholarly  and  reverent  men  to  do  honor  to  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier,  who,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
gazed  on  those  noble  waters.  To  make  complete  as  pos- 
sible a  realizing  sense  of  that  great  struggle  of  Stark's, 
there  was  exhibited  the  surrendered  sword  of  Colonel 
Baum.  That  told  the  story  more  forcibly  and  eloquently 
than  words.  There  it  was  plain,  cold  and  black.  Once 
may  have  been  silver  or  gold  upon  its  hilt,  but  it  is  now 
simply  undecorated  and  dark  iron.  On  its  slim,  straight 
blade,  there  is  yet  remaining  some  of  its  former  polish, 
and  one  can  imagine  how  in  the  fiery  ordeal  on  Baum's 
Hill,  it  glittered  in  the  air  as  the  fearless  German  en- 
couraged his  men.  I  took  the  sword  in  my  hand.  And 
let  me  say,  I  took  the  weapon  with  a  feeling  of  respect. 
Colonel  Baum  was  an  enemy,  but  he  was  a  faithful  officer, 
and  refused  to  surrender  until  his  little  band  was  reduced 
from  400  to  40  men.  History  records  few  so  heroic  de- 
fences as  that  of  Baum's  at  Walloomsac.  It  was  only 
after  the  Americans  had  poured  a  storm  of  shot  into  his 
devoted  ranks  for  more  than  two  hours  that,  with  his  am- 
munition  exhausted  and  faint  with   a  mortal  wound,  he 
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would  acknowledge  defeat.  A  sadder  ending  than  that 
of  Baum's  can  hardly  be  conceived  of.  In  a  foreign 
land,  cut  off  from  the  main  army,  deserted  by  those  upon 
whom  he  had  depended  for  assistance,  his  troops  all  but 
destroyed,  a  prisoner  in  the  wilderness  and  dying — what 
more  melancholy  circumstances  can  be  imagined?  Yet 
this  battle  that  he  lost  gave  him  a  fame  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  that  of  Stark's  who  won  it.  Had  not  Baum 
been  at  Walloomsac,  his  name  had  perished,  and  also  his 
sword. 

In  reviving  and  perpetuating  the  history  of  our  state, 
richer  in  such  materials  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  being 
mines  whose  precious  ore  radiates  veins  through  all  the 
rest,  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  is  en- 
gaged in  a  useful  work.  The  papers  presented  by  it  at 
its  yearly  meetings  are  distinguished  by  reason  of  original 
research,  and  preserved  and  placed  in  permanent  libra- 
ries, they  form  an  ever  increasing  collection  which  the 
student  in  future  years  will  study  not  without  profit.  The 
meetings  also  afford  a  worthy  opportunity  for  those 
kindred  spirits  interested  in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
to  exchange  greetings.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  last  annual  gathering.  Far  into  the  night, 
after  the  waltz  notes  of  the  cornet  and  violin  had  ceased 
to  melt  into  the  night  wind,  I  thought  of  the  events  which 
were  once  here  enacted.  I  saw  the  white  uniformed  soldiers 
of  France  assault  the  breastworks  of  Sir  William,  only 
to  be  hurled  back  in  the  blaze  of  musketry.  Then  came 
the  thunder  of  Montcalm's  guns  and  the  crashing  as  the 
bolts  of  war  splintered  the  timbers  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
Through  all  was  seen  the  sad  countenance  of  old  Chief 
Hendrick  as  he  talked  with  his  general.  Below  me  lay 
Lake  George,  plainly  visible  from  my  pillow.  No  sign 
of  life  was  upon  it  and  haze  rested  on  the  far  mountains. 


POLITICS 

A  Diagnosis  of  Patriotism 

If  an  apology  is  demanded  for  bringing  forward  so  well 
worn  a  subject  as  patriotism,  it  may  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion that  from  the  very  abundance  of  the  sentiment  and 
its  almost  unconscious  existence,  it  is  in  danger  of  losing 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  virtue  and  value  which  are  its 
due.  Like  the  atmosphere  to  which  we  owe  our  lives  and 
to  which  we  give  no  thought,  except  in  the  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  heat  or  cold,  patriotism,  so  long  as  the 
country  is  in  a  tolerably  prosperous  condition,  exercises 
our  minds  not  at  all.  Further,  though  this  quality,  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  may  become  considerably  contaminated 
without  exciting  general  suspicion,  I  am  confidently  of  the 
opinion  that  if  any  good  man  will  carefully  clear  his  appro- 
priate olfactory  organ  that  our  patriotism  will  be  found 
to  smell  not  very  delightfully,  to  say  the  least.  The 
oflPensive  odor  is  known  to  proceed  principally  from  three 
sources:  the  haunts  of  Politics,  of  Capital  and  of  Labor, 
and  is  due  to  the  exhaled  breath  of  those  afflicted  with  a 
peculiar  complaint.  I  will  describe  the  different  forms 
under  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  and  suggest 
appropriate  remedies. 

One  type  of  the  affection  runs  a  course  like  this :  The 
premonitory  symptom  is  the  hallucination  of  being  emi- 
nently fitted  to  adorn  the  public  service.  Severe  and 
persistent  itching  supervenes  which  is  easily  alleviated  by 
simply  assuring  the  sick  man  that  he  has  hosts  of  friends 
and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  grasp  the  reins  of 
power  through  their  suffrages.     We  cannot  stop  to  dis- 
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cuss  the  psychological  aspects,  interesting  as  they  are. 
The  temperature  rises  and  excitement  manifests  itself. 
The  delusion  exists  that  every  nerve  must  be  brought  into 
play  to  attain  to  the  realization  of  one  ambition,  to  win 
office.  This  is  a  very  strange  aberration ;  that  one  should 
go  begging  and  buying  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  ser- 
vant to  the  people.  As  the  disease  progresses,  thirst 
increases,  and  it  has  been  found  that  nothing  but  prepara- 
tions of  gold  has  any  effect  toward  assuaging  the  desire. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  remedy  is  available,  for  without 
it  the  patient  would  soon  shrivel  up  and  disappear  from 
sight.  This  is  a  potent  beverage  and  has  bridged  over 
the  crisis  for  many  a  man  on  the  edge  of  the  political 
graveyard. 

The  disease  should  be  broken  up  on  the  start,  if  pos- 
sible, for  if  it  continues  long  it  is  sure  to  become  chronic 
and  beyond  cure.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  a  favor- 
able indication  if  the  chills,  with  which  the  complaint  is 
always  accompanied,  forcibly  exhibit  themselves  at  the 
outset.  If,  when  a  person  is  first  taken,  he  experiences  a 
tremendous  chill,  it  can  safel}'  be  depended  upon  that  he 
will  speedily  recover;  but  in  cases  in  which  the  rigors 
appear  later  and  are  of  a  mild  character,  the  prognosis 
is  always  unfavorable. 

This  form  of  the  fever  is  about  as  contagious  as  Ger- 
man measles.  It  is,  of  course,  no  respecter  of  persons 
"and  attacks  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low, 
indiscriminately.  A  peculiarity  connected  with  the  dis- 
ease is  that  it  does  not  originate  alone  in  the  haunts  of 
ignorance,  poverty  and  squalor,  but  also  in  the  places  of 
intelligence  and  of  comparative  ease.  Its  birthplace  is 
not  in  material,  but  in  moral  dirt.  It  is  just  the  opposite 
with  the  cholera.  An  eminent  scientist  has  succeeded, 
after  many  years  of  ineffectual  labor,  in  isolating  and 
caging  one  of  the  germs  which  are  responsible  for  the 
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disease,  but  his  description  of  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
He  says  that  under  the  microscope,  the  thing  changed 
form  and  color  so  frequently  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  its 
characteristics.  The  best  statement  that  he  can  give 
of  it  is  that  it  resembles  the  blur  made  by  two  cats  when 
tied  by  the  tail  and  hung  over  a  clothesline. 

As  to  treatment,  it  must  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  case — whether  it  is  malignant,  medium  or  mild.  For 
the  first,  close  quarantine  is  the  only  course.  Such  types 
can  neither  be  cured  nor  endured  and,  hence,  should  be 
placed  where  they  can  no  more  contaminate  the  earth. 
State's  prison  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpose  and  not 
a  few  of  the  Bill  Tweed  style  of  the  complaint  have  been 
accommodated  with  entertainment  in  such  places.  So 
long  as  aggravated  cases  are  permitted  to  be  at  large, 
as  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  in  more  than  one  of  our 
large  cities,  so  long  will  the  virus  which  they  spread  per- 
petuate the  destructive  malady  which  is  in  them. 

Those  afflicted  with  the  disease  who  occupy  a  place  be- 
tween the  malignant  and  mild  cases  are  nearly  as  danger- 
ous to  the  public  weal  as  those  just  spoken  of.  Being 
able  to  keep  "on  their  legs,"  it  is  thought  that  they  must 
be  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  people,  though  it  be  well 
known  that  they  are  very,  very  sick.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  "broken  out"  in  the  face,  and  the  good  natured 
and  long  suffering  public  hesitates  to  strip  them  for  a 
thorough  examination.  So  it  generally  happens  that 
they  are  alloAved  to  scatter  disease  germs  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  until  the  trouble  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  Then  the 
most  effective  treatment  is  to  administer  a  good  many 
drops  of  the  ballot,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  regularly  if 
necessary,  when,  sooner  or  later,  the  fever  will  be  ob- 
served to  drop.     This  medicine,  though  difficult  to  pro- 
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cure,  its  efficacy  depending  upon  a  contribution  from  a 
great  many  different  plantations,  is  certain  to  cool  the 
fever  and  to  settle  the  stomach. 

Of  the  milder  forms  of  the  complaint  under  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  they  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
the  severe  cases  that  chickenpox  does  to  smallpox.  When 
the  causative  germ  is  placed  under  high  magnifying 
power,  the  same  feline  characteristic,  previously  described, 
is  observed.  The  patients  imagine  either  that  they  are 
rich  and  are  making  the  poor  submit  to  them,  or  they 
fancy  themselves  poor  and  rave  about  dictating  to  the 
rich.  Of  those  who  dwell  on  their  poverty,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  is  method  in  their  madness,  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  has  a  fiddler  for  its  Mayor, 
while  lathers  there  receive  ten,  plasterers  eight,  brick- 
layers six  and  hodcarriers  three  and  one-half  dollars  a 
day.  So  far,  nothing  has  been  found  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  spread  of  this  type  of  the  disease,  and  to-day  it 
is  more  thoroughly  intrenched  than  ever.  Disinfectants 
are  of  no  avail.  Immense  quantities  of  boiling  hot  ver- 
biage saturated  with  brimstone  have  been  squirted  upon 
it,  but  the  germs,  instead  of  dying,  seem  to  enjoy  the 
bath  and  come  out  fresher  and  livelier  than  ever  before. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  administer  palliatives  and  to 
let  the  disease  run  its  course.  Placebos  were  once  popu- 
lar in  the  treatment,  but  the  general  intelligence  has  be- 
come so  high  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  such  decep- 
tions. 

All  this  ig  an  allegorical  method  of  saying  that  the 
three  great  essentials  of  national  existence.  Politics,  Capi- 
tal and  Labor,  are  far  from  fulfilling  their  ideal  functions. 
Not  only  is  each  of  them  open  to  criticism  in  its  own 
field,  but  they  are  warring  among  themselves.  Capital 
has  got  Labor  by  the  hair  of  the  head;  Laljor  is 
kicking   Capital   in   the   shins,   while  Politics   stands   by. 
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waiting  to  see  which  is  the  stronger,  that  it  may  take 
sides  with  the  winning  man.  But  evolution  is  at  work 
here  as  it  is  in  every  other  sphere.  By  the  constantly 
improved  methods  of  sanitation  and  medical  treatment, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  being  steadily  decreased,  the 
march  of  epidemics  is  ceasing  to  be  extensive,  and  certain 
diseases  which  in  early  times  swept  over  wide  territories, 
hurrying  untold  thousands  into  the  grave,  have  been 
almost  obliterated  and  deprived  of  terror.  Equally  great 
has  been  the  improvement  as  concerns  politics,  capital 
and  labor.  Within  fifty  years  the  workingman  has 
sprung  from  what  was  well  nigh  serfdom  to  be  almost  a 
dictator  as  to  his  wages.  He  has  become,  through  edu- 
cational advantages  and  intelligent  organization,  the  mas- 
ter of  his  temporal  destinies.  Particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  methods  of  work  have  so  radically  changed  in 
recent  years  that  the  farmer  and  his  family,  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  may  live  at  their  leisure.  The  cream- 
eries, the  binding  reapers,  the  steam  threshers  have,  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  lifted  the  burden  from  the  husbandman. 

Of  capital,  also,  it  should  be  said  that  it  was  never 
more  commendably  employed  than  at  the  present  time  of 
colossal  fortunes.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  there  so  many  munificent  gifts  of  a  sort  pub- 
lic and  humane.  In  a  few  cases,  unscrupulous  men  con- 
trol vast  wealth,  with  no  thought  of  the  responsibility 
they  are  under  to  employ  it  rightly,  but  capital,  as  a 
whole,  is  acting  a  noble  part  and  is  entering  into  the 
vast  current  of  business  and  manufacture  to  swell  the 
power  which  operates  the  machinery  of  worthy  enterprise. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  some  stinking  politics ;  but  we 
should  remember  that  the  offensiveness  of  the  odor  is 
made  more  apparent  by  the  modern  purer  conditions  of 
the  moral  atmosphere.  Rotten  politics  is  largely  a  local 
disease,   and  aruounts  nationally  to  little  more  than   do 
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a  few  scabs  on  a  vigorous  giant.  The  political  situation 
is  improving  despite  the  reign  of  the  boss.  Voters  are 
refusing  to  be  "rounded  up"  like  cattle  on  the  plains. 
jNIeasures,  not  men  alone,  are  being  considered  by  the  man 
with  the  ballot.  In  short,  a  higher  patriotism  is  coming 
to  the  front. 

The  Party  Machine 

While  in  legislative  halls  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  busy  framing  such  enactments  as  shall,  pre- 
sumptively, promote  the  interests  of  their  constituents, 
it  is 'opportune  to  dwell  a  little  upon  our  political  system. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  liberty 
is  undersirable ;  only  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  may  be 
abused. 

Tyranny  is  of  the  devil,  and  wherever  the  devil  is, 
there  will  be  tyranny.  The  adoption  by  a  people  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  regularly  and  peaceful- 
ly administered  by  their  representatives,  by  no  means 
eliminates  the  danger  of  despotism ;  the  despotism  of 
those  in  authority.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  insidious 
and  dangerous  of  all  arbitrary  power.  For  the  deluded 
citizen,  having  cast  his  ballot,  and  with  the  happy  sense 
of  having  as  a  freeman  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
government  performed  an  honorable  duty,  walks  proudly 
from  the  polls.  And  well  he  may,  if  those  whom  he  has 
aided  to  place  in  office  are  worthy  and  capable  men ;  but 
if  the  candidates  for  whom  he  has  voted  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  machine,  he  is  simp- 
ly inviting  to  prey  upon  him  the  spoiler  and  the  op- 
pressor. The  terrible  danger  to  our  free  institutions 
which  exists  in  a  secret  and  hence  irresponsible  political 
control  has,  in  recent  months,  been  made  painfully  ap- 
parent. Much  of  the  evil  has  been  discovered  and  ex- 
posed to  the  public  view,  but  could  we  know  the  whole 
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story  of  corruption  to  the  last  chapter  of  Macliine  Poli- 
tics, decent  Americans  would  be  for  burning  the  book. 
Already  large  numbers  of  people  are  hopelessly  de- 
bauched by  the  absolutism  of  the  machine,  which,  with  vile 
and  venal  hands,  prodigally  scaters  illgotten  wealth 
among  the  voters. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  light  of  all  this,  but  it  is  any- 
thing rather  than  a  subject  for  levity  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  citizenship  habitually  barters  away  the 
sacred  right  of  suffrage.  Such  men  would  resent  the 
proposition  of  having  an  absolute  monarch  placed  over 
them,  yet  that  is  the  real  spirit  and  purpose  of  mercenary 
politicians,  to  secure  control  of  power  and  to  employ  it 
for  selfish  and  personal  ends.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  our  legislators  in  no  manner  represent  the  people, 
but  rather  the  bosses ;  that  their  nomination  and  election 
is  not  free  and  spontaneous,  but  planned  and  controlled 
from  the  start  in  the  interest  of  men  who  intend  to  employ 
them  as  mercenary  or  hired  troops,  as  it  were,  to  lay 
waste  the  State.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  be 
cited  that  our  representatives,  at  the  dictation  of  certain 
leaders,  have  been  degraded  from  the  high  place  of  in- 
dependent deliberation  to  furnish  or  to  reject  legislation 
for  a  price.  The  people  under  such  circumstances  are 
serving  a  far  worse  tyrant  than  Caesar,  who  loved  Rome 
and  the  Romans.  There  is  no  love  in  our  politics,  unless 
it  is  love  of  lucre. 

But  the  public  is  slow  to  take  offense,  and  when  the 
wretched  condition  of  political  affairs  is  brought  to  its 
notice  accepts  it  all  good  naturcdly,  or  at  the  most  ex- 
presses itself  unfavorably  as  to  "machine  politics."  The 
people  seem  not  to  realize  that  it  is  an  infernal  machine. 
Political  organization  will  always  be  necessary,  but  it 
need  not  be  loaded  with  destructive  elements.  More- 
over, I  object  to  calling  modem  political  methods  by  the 
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name  of  "machine,"  by  tlie  name  of  legitimate,  useful  and 
dignified  contrivances.  Such  a  use  of  the  word  is  an  in- 
sult to  sewing  machines,  mowing  machines,  steam  engines, 
saw  mills  and  the  like.  The  word  octopus  is  the  most 
appropriate  term  so  far  devised — octopus  or  devil-fish. 
An  inconspicuous  thing  which,  floating  in  the  water,  looks 
like  an  old  foldcd-up,  faded  cotton  umbrella.  But  be- 
ware of  it !  Let  its  terrible  antennae  quickly  fly  out 
and  get  hold  of  you,  and  you  are  lost!  It  will  twine  its 
slimy  fingers  around  your  limbs  and  body  and  hold  you 
fast.  Then,  by  means  of  the  suckers  with  which  these 
many  arms  are  provided,  the  accursed  thing  will  drain 
every  drop  of  blood  from  your  veins.  Such  is  the  "or- 
ganization," which  has  its  vile  clutch  upon  so  many  of 
our  states  and  cities.  It  does  not  encourage  torchlights 
and  brass  bands,  but  depends,  like  the  devil-fish,  on  a 
still  hunt.  It  is  not  working  for  glory,  but  for  the  grati- 
fication of  its  inordinate  greed.  Quietly,  secretly,  cruel- 
ly, its  cold  and  fatal  antennae  have  gone  forth  in  this 
State,  one  or  more  in  each  county.  The  little  suckers 
are  to  be  found  at  every  crossroad. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  conditions 
been  so  favorably  for  the  growth  of  political  tyranny  as 
in  recent  years.  So  vast  has  become  our  population  and 
so  widely  distributed ;  so  diversified  are  its  interests,  that 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  public  policy 
and  to  marshal  the  people  steadily  under  the  political 
banners  of  other  days.  But  were  it  possible  to  introduce 
a  great  and  absorbing  issue,  one  that  would  vitally  inter- 
est the  whole  country,  how  quickly  would  the  self-consti- 
tuted leaders  who  now  control  our  political  destinies  be 
swept  aside  by  men  of  real  merit !  So  long  as  we  have 
fictitious  issues,  so  long  will  we  have  fictitious  representa- 
tion in  our  legislative  halls.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
multitudes  of  honest,  efficient  and  brilliant  citizens  who 
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in  the  State  capitol  would  be  a  pride  and  an  honor  to  our 
commonwealth;  but  there  is  no  demand  for  such  men 
among  politicians,  and  little  possibility  under  the  present 
regime  of  their  having  anything  to  do  with  public  affairs. 
The  personnel  of  our  lawmakers  at  Albany  is  just  what 
might  be  looked  for.  Independent  character  or  free 
expression  of  individual  opinion  is  as  little  known  as  the 
members  of  the  legislative  bodies  themselves. 

While  citizens  in  large  numbers  continue  to  act  as  blind 
partisans,  just  so  long  will  we  remain  under  the  domin- 
ion of  machine  despotism.  It  is  not  denied  that  united 
political  action  has  been,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  of  in- 
estimable public  benefit;  but  I  believe  that  as  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  courses  it  is  better  for  the  people  and 
more  honorable  in  the  voter  to  abandon  an  uncertain 
platform  rather  than  to  cast  a  ballot  for  dishonest,  in- 
competent or  boss-ridden  candidates.  As  someone  has 
well  said,  "Parties  are  not  evil,  but  only  evil  parties." 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  in  favor  of  the 
Swiss  institution  of  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Imperative 
Mandate,  which,  briefly  explained,  provides  that  the 
people  may,  on  petition,  initiate  or  propose  laws  and  com- 
pel their  representatives  to  submit  such  bills  to  popular 
vote;  also,  that  on  the  request  of  a  small  proportion  of 
voters,  the  legislature  may  be  forced  to  refer  or  submit 
any  measure  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Finally, 
the  constituents  may  cause  at  any  time  the  removal  by 
imperative  mandate  of  a  legislator  with  whose  course  they 
may  be  dissatisfied.  The  bill  providing  for  direct  nomi- 
nations aims  to  eliminate  the  present  farcial  primary  sys- 
tem, which,  to  the  boss,  is  the  most  fertile  and  easily 
worked  of  all  his  political  soil.  From  all  sides  comes 
earnest  protestations  against  boss  tyranny,  which  is  ma- 
chine tyranny.  The  low  and  sordid  despots  who  have  so 
long  looted  our  public  treasuries  and  contaminated  States 
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and  cities,  are  being  desposed,  and  men  of  honor  and 
power  are  taking  their  places.  Let  the  good  work  go  on 
till  government  of  the  boss,  by  the  boss,  and  for  the  boss, 
shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  Waste  of  War 

Russia  and  Japan  have  had  an  opportunity  in  peace 
and  quiet  to  count  up  the  cost  of  their  indulgence  in 
armed  strife.  The  sacrifice  of  human  life  has  been  ap- 
palling and  the  loss  of  treasure  of  so  vast  proportions 
that  the  figures  will  fail  of  finding  accommodation  in  the 
average  mind.  This  waste  must  be  borne  in  part  by  the 
civilized  world.  So  closely  in  modern  times  have  the  na- 
tions been  associated  that  what  is  the  loss  or  gain  of  one 
is  in  some  measure  experienced  by  all  the  others.  Thus 
these  governments,  instead  of  submitting  to  an  arbitra- 
tion of  their  differences  as  the  law  compels  individual 
citizens  to  do,  resorted  to  means  which  tend  to  brutalize 
and  despoil  not  only  themselves,  but  all  countries  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

The  fallacious  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that 
the  money  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  war  is  not  lost;  that  in 
the  providing  of  munitions,  trade  and  manufacture  are 
stimulated,  employment  is  furnished  for  the  people  and  the 
cost  of  it  all,  going  into  circulation,  remains  a  genuine 
asset.  This  is  not  true.  Every  dollar  devoted  to  war  is 
as  truly  destroyed  as  though  it  were  cremated.  Really, 
in  the  form  of  gunpowder,  it  is  burned  up.  Instead  of 
being  employed  to  blast  from  the  quarry  useful  building 
material  or  to  throw  down  from  the  walls  of  the  mine  need- 
ful anthracite,  armed  contention  makes  use  of  it  to  pol- 
lute the  sweet  breath  of  the  virgin  day  with  the  vile  fumes 
of  the  infernal  pit.  Its  errand  is  to  hurl  shot  and  shell 
on  the  swift  wings  of  death  into  the  frames  of  precious 
beings  made  in  the  image  of  God.     Who  can  compute  the 
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worth  of  one  soul!  Is  territory  to  be  compared  In  value 
to  one  meanest  soldier?  Iron  ammunition  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose,  as  it  would  were  it  manufactured  into  stoves, 
agricultural  implements,  railroad  iron,  locomotives  and 
the  like,  and  hence  the  money  which  it  represents  is  liter- 
ally thrown  away.  The  wages  of  the  troops  is  also 
squandered  upon  them.  The  soldiers  live  by  far  the 
greater  time  of  service  in  idleness.  They  raise  no  wheat 
nor  corn,  they  manufacture  nothing;  on  the  contrary, 
through  the  degrading  influences  of  the  camp,  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  as  liabilities  against  the  moral  and 
physical  prosperity  of  the  world. 

The  waste  of  wealth  necessary  to  maintain  the  world's 
idle  standing  armies  and  its  idle  ships  of  war  swarming 
with  idle  sailors  staggers  the  imagination  of  man.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  loss  entailed  by  the  removal  from 
wealth-producing  pursuits  of  such  multitudes  of  able- 
bodied  men. 

Much  may  be  set  forth  in  condemnation  of  war,  but 
nothing,  as  concerns  civilized  peoples, to  justify  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  standing  armies  of  Europe 
have  been  a  mighty  hindrance  to  its  advancement  and  that 
the  unparalleled  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  own 
country  have  been  owing  very  largely  to  the  absence  of 
the  devouring  capacity  of  an  immense  and  permanent 
military  array.  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.  Not  wholly,  perhaps,  like  Rome,  which 
made  the  world  one  field  of  carnage,  but  more  or  less, 
they  shall  suflTer  for  it.  The  waste  of  armies  and  navies 
tends  to  the  impoverishment  of  national  treasuries,  while 
the  spirit  of  war,  ever  flaunting  before  the  people  its 
shining  and  deadly  accoutrements,  stupifies  the  finer 
moral  instincts.  Thus  the  encouragement  of  armed  hos- 
tility is  the  burning  of  a  candle  at  both  ends.  It  is  a 
waste  of  tallow,  and  besides,  we  moderns  have  better  light. 
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The  Flowers  of  the  Field 

The  wild  flowers  are  adorning  the  field  and  the  forest. 
Months  ago,  ere  the  snow  had  disappeared,  those  angels 
of  resurrected  nature  began  to  look  with  beautiful  and 
innocent  eyes  into  the  face  of  the  storm.  They  are  meek 
and  lowly,  but  the  relentless  grip  of  winter  is  powerless 
to  restrain  their  determination  to  beautify  the  earth,  to 
bedeck  the  cold  and  forbidding  soil  with  the  emblems  of 
hope,  peace  and  affection.  As  missionaries  of  a  higher 
estate  they  visit  and  make  their  dwelling  place  midst  bar- 
barous surroundings,  and,  arrayed  in  fabrics  such  as  no 
human  artisan  may  rival,  breathe  forth  the  fragrant 
doctrines  of  Him  who  sent  them.  Through  all  the  sea- 
son, from  the  dawn  of  spring  to  the  frosty  gloom  of 
autumn,  do  these  graceful  ministers  in  an  unbroken  pro- 
cession cheer  and  instruct  us.  In  the  early  Maytime  the 
Anemone  spreads  itself  thickly,  giving  to  the  little  mound 
upon  which  it  makes  its  home  the  aspect  of  a  lingering 
drift  of  snow.  The  wanderer  in  the  forest  will  look  long 
at  this  bloom  of  virgin  white  and  will  turn  lingeringly 
from  it  with  the  regretful  thought  that  when  he  shall, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  return  again,  its  flowers 
will  be  fallen.  Then  the  Star  flowers  appear,  sprinkling 
the  forest's  brown  carpet  of  dead  leaves  with  brilliant 
alabaster  rays.  Early,  too,  in  the  season  the  Canada 
Mayflower,  or  wild  Lily  of  the  Valley,  unfolds  its  blossoms 
and  modestly  invites  our  attention. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  wild  flowers  to  appear  is  the  Dog 
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Violet.  Though  deserving  a  better  name,  it  is  at  least 
approproiate  in  that  it  is  very  commonly  distributed.  It 
blooms  abundantly  in  the  woods,  by  the  roadside  and  in 
the  meadows,  making  glad  the  country  at  a  time  when 
few  plants  have  the  courage  to  put  forth  their  blossoms. 

The  Wild  Geranium  is  another  lovely  flower  which  be- 
gins to  show  itself  about  the  middle  of  May  and  con- 
tinues to  bloom  in  both  sun  and  shade  for  three  weeks  or 
more.  The  style  of  the  plant  is  much  like  the  cultivated 
geranium,  and  it  puts  forth  its  pink  blossoms  in  great 
profusion.  In  the  damp  shade  of  the  woods  it  arrives 
at  the  highest  point  of  development  and  assumes  a  grace 
and  beauty  unrivaled  by  its  more  pretentious  cousin  of  the 
conservatory.  Indeed,  it  is  the  naivete  of  the  wild  flowers  to 
which  they  owe  their  charm.  They  spring  up  from  the 
earth  spontaneously ;  they  require  no  care  nor  culture ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  they  possess  an  in- 
definable air  of  unconventionality  which  attracts  the  ob- 
server with  a  peculiar  fascination.  Like  those  children 
not  infrequently  found  in  backwoods  places,  who  in  form, 
feature  and  mental  characteristics  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration,  whom  the  novelist  and  dramatist  love  to  make 
their  heroes  and  heroines,  these  lowly  wild  flowers  appeal 
to  the  universal  relish  for  the  unsophisticated  expression 
of  untrammeled  nature. 

Only  a  few  of  the  wild  flowers  have  been  mentioned. 
Many  others  may  be  found,  making  a  stroll  in  the  spring, 
summer  or  autumn  seasons  always  a  source  of  delight  and 
Instruction.  And  they  may  always  be  looked  for  in  their 
period  with  the  certainty  of  being  found.  Their  mission 
In  the  world  is  to  adorn  it,  and  they  are  never  recreant  to 
their  high  behest.  Men  may  neglect  to  plant  and  sow; 
they  may  find  it  unprofitable  to  cultivate  certain  crops ; 
but  all  the  wild  flowers  with  wonderful  pertinacity  prop- 
agate themselves    midst    the    most    discouraging    circum- 
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stances  and  continue  generation  after  generation  to  dis- 
play their  beautiful  tints.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
distributed  through  the  months  makes  us  peculiarly  their 
debtor.  There  is  no  day  of  the  warm  season  in  which 
many  varities  of  the  wild  flowers  may  not  be  observed. 
From  the  March  days,  when  the  Arbutus  blooms,  till 
late  summer,  when  the  Joe-Pye-weed  lifts  up  its  purple 
plume,  and  till  the  autumn,  when  the  fair  family  of  asters 
makes  the  roadways  fit  avenues  for  emperors  to  travel, 
these  beautiful  waifs  of  the  field  cease  not  to  gladden  the 
eyes  of  men. 

Although  the  wild  flowers  seem  neglected  by  nearly 
everyone,  few  persons  being  able  to  call  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  them  by  name,  the  general  indiff'erence  yet 
conceals  an  unconscious  perception  of  what,  were  it  taken 
away,  would  be  sadly  missed.  Wild  flowers,  however, 
need  not  go  begging  for  champions.  They  have  been 
adopted  as  emblems  of  nations,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
pens  of  literature  have  celebrated  their  gentle  power  and 
beauty  in  words  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  Here  is  a 
graceful  tribute  from  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans: 

"Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell; 

Of  the  free  blue  streams  and  the  glowing  sky. 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye; 

They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours. 

And  the  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers." 

The  wild  flower  is  an  important  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Nature ;  of  that  corps  of  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Earth,  Air  and  Sky  who,  without  articulate  language, 
are  yet  the  world's  proficient  instructors.  The  best  sort 
of  learning  is  not  gained  sitting  on  hard  benches  and 
listening  to  or  studying  the  facts  and  ideas  of  poor,  ig- 
norant creatures  like  ourselves,  whose  vaunted  erudition 
will  perhaps  in  a  decade  or  two  be  outgrown  or  out  of 
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fashion.  By  no  means  is  the  most  influential  teaching 
always  capable  of  being  expressed  in  words.  Nature, 
the  universal  mother,  while  we  her  children  have  much  to 
learn,  not  being  able  to  convey  all  her  deep  thoughts 
through  the  mouths  of  prophets,  has  strewn  the  earth 
with  wild  flowers,  the  material  representation  of  her 
spiritual  doctrines.  Fortunate  is  that  man  who  reads 
attentively  the  Gospel  of  Nature,  not  in  patched  up  and 
everchanging  human  language,  printed  with  vile,  black 
ink,  but  literature  radiant  with  color,  fragrant  with  per- 
fume and  eloquent  with  inspiration.  Such  a  man  will 
become  worthy  indeed  of  being  called  one  of  nature's 
noblemen. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  although  nature  ap- 
peals strongly  to  our  higher  sentiments  without  aid  from 
any  monitor  save  that  dwelling  universally  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  it  is  profitable  to  study  her  laws  and  to  classify 
her  productions.  An  intellectual  enjoyment  is  aff^orded 
the  observation  of  the  wild  flowers  by  learning  their 
names  and  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  which  knowl- 
edge will  lend  them  an  interest  of  acquaintanceship  and 
sense  of  friendly  intimacy  with  us.  There  are  also  con- 
nected with  them  many  historic  and  legendary  associa- 
tions, besides  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  literary  allusion, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  make  them  pleasant  topics  of 
study.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  botany 
is  desirable,  and  nearly  everyone  nowadays  is  acquainted 
with  them,  or  they  may  easily  be  acquired  by  reading 
carefully  any  of  the  standard  books  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. For  purposes  of  identification  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  work  than  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
Mrs.  WiUiam  Starr  Dana.  The  classification  is  made  ac- 
cording to  color,  and  the  task  of  the  searcher  is  further 
facilitated  by  the  flowers  being  described  in  the  order  of 
time  of  their  blossoming. 
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In  wild  flowers  exist  the  elements  of  a  priceless  elixir; 
a  medicine  which  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  for 
the  fever  of  fret  which  so  afflicts  us  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Year  after  year  they  waste  their  fragrance  on 
the  desert  air;  season  after  season  they  modestly  extend 
their  spiritually  heahng  virtues.  Let  us  go  forth  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  and  submit  ourselves  to  their  gentle 
ministrations.  But  be  it  remembered  that  the  native 
ones,  many  of  them,  have  been  crowded  by  foreign  inter- 
lopers far  back  from  the  highways  of  travel.  They 
must  be  sought  in  the  still  and  lonely  places.  But  those 
who  seek  them  they  fail  not  to  reward  with  a  renewal  of 
spirits  enabling  them  to  take  up  their  task  again  with  a 
song  upon  their  lips.  Spenser,  perhaps,  was  having  such 
an  experience  when  he  wrote: 

"What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie, 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  Nature, 

To  raine  in  th'  aire  from  earth  to  highest  skie, 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature." 

The  Birds  of  the  Air 

Of  the  living  things  which  inhabit  the  soil,  the  water 
and  the  air,  birds  approach  the  nearest  to  the  spiritual 
idea.  They  sing.  And  though  not  from  an  understand- 
ing purpose,  yet  evidently  with  enjoyment  to  themselves 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  sort  of  an  indefinite  and  agree- 
able sense  of  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  all  within 
the  range  of  their  melodious  voices.  They  fly.  This 
is  wonderful,  this  navigation  of  so  unsubstantial  a  medi- 
um as  the  atmosphere.  With  the  speed  of  an  arrow  they 
go  wheresoever  their  fancies  lead  them.  Bohemians  of  the 
air,  they  range  a  wide  latitude,  spending  their  winters 
in  the  South,  and  at  no  outlay  for  traveling  expenses  and 
hotel  bills.     Neither  does  their  apparel  cost  them  any- 
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thing,  though  it  is  always  rich  and  tasteful,  and  in  many 
cases  of  such  matchless  splendor  as  to  defy  description. 
Birds,  being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  are  always  in  good 
spirits.  Their  health  without  exception  seems  to  be  per- 
fect. Who  ever  saw  a  sick  bird.'*  Indeed,  they  seem 
never  to  die,  at  least  not  here  in  the  North,  except  by 
violence. 

Anatomically,  also,  birds  are  fearfully  and  wonderful- 
ly made.  Throughout  their  bodies,  even  in  their  bones 
and  quills,  and  all  communicating  with  the  lungs,  are  re- 
ceptacles for  air,  given  them  that  they  may  ride  the  at- 
mosphere with  ease  and  celerity.  Their  form  is  that  of  a 
boat,  their  tails  serving  for  rudders,  while  their  feathers, 
of  less  weight  than  hair,  suffer  no  burthensome  moisture 
to  adhere  to  them. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  respiratory  organiza- 
tion of  birds,  they  are  great  breathers.  They  consume 
much  oxygen,  and  hence  a  small  bird  is  able  to  pour 
forth  a  seemingly  disproportionate  strength  and  volume 
of  melody,  and  others  to  soar  from  sight  into  the  rare- 
fied air.  Birds  live  under  very  high  physiological  pres- 
sure, and  their  blood  is  of  about  15  degrees  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  terrestrial  animals,  thus  lending 
them  their  characteristic  animation.  Altogether  a  song 
bird  is  a  wonderful  creation,  crowning  its  astonishing 
adaptability  and  its  concentrated  energy  with  the  diadem 
of  melody.  T.  W.  Higginson  thus  expresses  himself: 
"I  think  that,  if  required,  on  pain  of  death,  to  name  in- 
stantly the  most  perfect  thing  in  the  universe,  I  should 
risk  my  fate  on  a  bird's  ^QQ-  There  is,  first,  its  ex- 
quisite fragility  of  material,  strong  only  by  the  mathe- 
matical precision  of  that  form  so  daintily  molded  *  *  * 
Above  all,  the  associations  and  predictions  of  this  little 
wonder — that  one  may  bear  home  between  his  fingers  all 
that  winged  splendor,  all  that  celestial  melody,  coiled  in 
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mystery  within  these  tiny  walls !  *  *  *  It  is  as  if  a  pearl 
opened  and  an  angel  sang." 

Some  time,  early  or  late,  if  a  person  has  a  true  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  he  will  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  feathered  minstrels  of  the  field  and  grove;  to 
know  their  names  and  to  recognize  their  songs.  A  worthy 
ambition !  But  he  will  be  discouraged,  perhaps,  when 
told  that  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  300  species  of 
birds  inhabiting  this  latitude.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  at  least  half  of  that  number  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
practically  nonexistent  here.  But  it  is  not  ornithologi- 
cal curiosities  that  should  greatly  interest  us,  but  rather 
those  birds  which  we  see  and  hear  daily,  or  without  any 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  indispensable  in  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of 
natural  history  to  have  a  good  reference  book  like  "Our 
Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them,"  by  John  B. 
Grant,  and  a  good  field  glass.  Thus  equipped,  and  with 
the  steady  keeping  of  patience,  in  a  single  season  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  birds  may  be  obtained.  One  engaged 
in  this  study  should  observe  critically  every  bird  that 
flies  past  or  alights  near  him,  and,  if  unacquainted  with 
it,  should  note  carefully  in  the  memory  its  size  and  plu- 
mage and  the  character  of  its  song.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds, 
and  in  a  chorus  of  songs,  the  individual  singers.  It  is 
better,  of  course,  to  begin  in  the  early  spring  when  the 
limited  numbers  and  the  order  of  their  coming  favor  the 
work  of  identification.  The  presence  of  foliage,  however, 
is  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  studying  the  birds. 
They  perch  generally  on  the  outermost  branches,  and 
what  one  loses  by  intervening  leaves  is  largely  gained  by 
the  hiding  which  they  afford  the  observer. 

The  first  of  our  bird  friends  to  arrive  this  season  was 
the  robin,  whose  familiar  note  was  heard  on  March  13. 
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The  silvery  music  of  the  song  sparrow  fell  pleasantly  on 
the  chill  air  of  the  17th,  followed  on  the  28th  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Phoebe,  bluebird  and  red-winged  black- 
bird. The  stately  and  beautiful  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker was  first  observed  on  April  10,  and  three  days 
later  the  vesper  sparrow  and  chipping  sparrow  were  with 
us  again.  The  purple  finch  came  on  the  22d.  The  rich 
song  of  the  oriole  was  welcome  melody  on  May  5,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  great-crested  flycatcher  decorated 
the  tree  branches.  On  the  16th  the  golden-crowned 
thrush  was  heard  loudly  calling  his  two  sylable  song  in 
the  forest  and  on  the  28th  the  red-eyed  vireo  raised  his 
voice  in  sweetest  song. 

Numerous  small  birds,  many  of  them  beautifully  mark- 
ed, passed  through  in  the  month  of  May  to  their  nesting 
grounds  farther  north.  They  may  easily  be  identified, 
as  they  do  not  resent  close  inspection.  The  name  of 
warblers,  which  they  bear,  does  not  apply  to  them  here, 
as  nothing  that  can  be  called  song  escapes  from  them, 
though  they  may  be  melodious  enough  when  they  reach 
their  destination. 

The  red-eyed  vireo  has  claimed  considerable  of  the 
writer's  attention  during  recent  weeks.  He  is  a  small 
green  bird,  with  light-colored  underparts,  his  song  being 
two  or  three  pleasantly  modulated  notes,  grouped  and  re- 
peated at  short  intervals.  One  of  its  utterances  is  much 
like  the  "cheep"  of  a  chicken.  About  the  1st  of  June, 
Mrs.  Vireo  began  the  building  of  a  nest  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  small  branch  of  an  elm  tree.  The  site  which 
she  chose  was  a  mere,  twig,  which  visibly  responded  to  the 
weight  of  her  diminutive  body.  The  branch  extended 
towards  a  porch  upon  which,  only  a  few  yards  away, 
people  were  moving  about  and  conversing.  The  bird 
seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  everything  but  her  work,  which 
consisted  in  the  first  place   of  constructing  a  cable  be- 
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tween  two  little  twigs,  making  a  figure  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  After  several  disappointments  from  the  wind 
having  blown  into  ruin  the  result  of  her  hard'  labor,  she 
finally  eff^ected  her  purpose.  She  next  applied  herself  to 
weaving  the  triangular  space,  her  processes  with  a  glass 
being  as  clearly  observed  as  if  they  went  on  in  the  hand. 
Standing  on  the  floor  thus  constructed,  she  would  churn 
it  down  with  her  feet  occasionally,  and  by  slow  but  certain 
increment  of  new  materials  the  nest  at  last  grew  into 
completion.  The  stuff  used  in  the  building  of  it  was 
nearly  all  white  and  of  a  dainty  kind,  much  of  it  being 
the  outer  peelings  of  the  cut-leaved  birch.  While  the 
work  went  on,  Mr.  Vireo  spent  considerable  time  sitting 
in  an  attitude  of  humility  and  watching  the  nimble  craft 
of  his  companion.  At  last,  everything  being  ready  for 
incubation,  the  bird  took  her  position  in  the  nest,  and  in- 
variably with  her  tail  toward  the  people  on  the  porch. 
Thus,  with  one  stroke,  she  looked  toward  the  sunny  South 
and  exhibited  her  contempt  of  human  kind.  Day  and 
night  she  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  wind.  The  nest 
was  never  still,  and  when  the  gale  rose  high  its  violence 
threatened  sometimes  to  hurl  her  from  her  house,  but  she 
remained  as  if  glued  to  her  airy  domicile.  There  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  heads  of  young  virioes  with  gaping 
mouths  appearing  above  the  border  of  the  nest.  The 
mother  bird  does  not  neglect  them.  Mr.  Vireo  was  seen 
once  standing  with  her,  both  looking,  with  heads  cocked 
to  one  side,  upon  their  progenj'. 
Well  docs  John  Burroughs  say: 

"With  these  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  thus  to  attend  me, 
even  in  the  seclusion  of  my  closet,  I  am  led  more  than  ever  to  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  admiration.  I  understand  the  enthusiasm  of 
Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  see  how  one  might  forsake  house  and 
home  and  go  and  live  with  them  the  free  life  of  the  woods.  To  the 
dissecting,  classifying  scientist,  a  bird  may  be  no  more  perfect  or 
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lovable  than  a  squirrel  or  a  fish;  yet  to  me  it  eeems  that  all  the 
excellences  of  the  animal  creation  converge  and  centre  in  this 
nymph  of  the  air;  a  warbler  seems  to  be  the  finishing  stroke." 

A  higher  criticism  of  nature,  but  one  against  which  no 
accusation  of  heresy  may  be  brought.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  natural  religion,  but  all  religion  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name  is  essentially  spiritual.  There  is  no  religion 
in  facts  of  themselves,  no  life,  but  rather  death.  In  prin- 
ciples, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  invisible,  eternal  verities 
of  things,  there  is  life  and  beauty  and  felicity,  look  where 
we  will.  This  is  higher  education,  a  teaching  which  as- 
cends as  far  above  catalogues  of  facts  and  figures  as  a 
bird  soars  above  the  soil  of  the  earth.  He  visits  it,  but  for 
worms.  His  home  is  the  high  and  transparent  and  uni- 
versal ether. 

The  Stars  of  Heaven 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (Feb.  1),  the  stars  shine 
very  brightly  and  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  constella- 
tions, Orion,  is  in  full  view.  Although  the  summer,  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  is  pleasanter  for  star 
gazing,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  stellar  lights 
become  distinctly  visible  and  the  vapors  which  intervene 
to  diminish  their  radiance  render  observations  at  that 
time  of  the  year  not  always  so  convenient  and  satis- 
factory. 

It  is  worth  one's  while  to  devote  a  little  time  every 
favorable  evening  to  the  study  of  the  stars,  in  the  first 
place  for  its  educative  value.  Upon  the  glittering  page 
of  night  the  peoples  of  ancient  times  have  inscribed  the 
stories  of  their  heroes,  and  the  beautiful  legends  that 
were  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  child  nations  of  the 
Orient.  Desiring  to  honor  and  to  perpetuate  these 
myths,   and  beholding  nightly    above    them    the    d  ivine 
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beauty  and  splendor  of  the  stars,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  assign  to  them  tangible  forms 
amidst  the  eternally  shining  tapers  of  heaven.  There 
they  remain  to  this  day,  and  the  identification  of  them  will 
be  repaid  by  a  rich  accumulation  of  mythological  lore. 

Do  not  fail  to  look  up  at  the  stars  at  every  available 
opportunity,  even  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  trace  out  the 
constellations,  for  there  you  will  find  the  greatest  of  po- 
etry, the  sublimest  of  eloquence  and  the  gentlest  of  com- 
forters for  the  discontented  race  of  men.  Everyone  may 
look  at  the  stars.  Distance  may  prevent  our  gazing  up- 
on the  vast  and  melancholy  fascination  of  the  sea;  hills 
may  intervene  to  hide  from  us  the  fair  face  of  the  beauti- 
ful landscape;  high  edifices  of  steel  and  stone,  and  paved 
streets,  resounding  with  the  roar  of  traffic,  may  forbid  the 
presence  of  the  wild  violet  and  the  song  bird;  but  any- 
where and  everywhere  each  human  being  has  the  high 
privilege  of  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  unspeakable 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  starry  firmament  of  God. 

Upon  the  minds  of  the  early  races  of  men  the  spectacle 
of  the  host  of  stars  exercised  a  profound  influence.  So 
high,  so  pure  in  their  crystal  light,  so  unchanging  in 
their  courses,  they  conceived  them  as  having  sovereign 
power  over  this  lower  world  of  men  and  things,  and  out 
of  this  belief  they  constructed  for  themselves  the  great 
fabric  of  astrology.  A  puerile  institution,  but  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  superstitions,  not  a  few  of  them 
heinous,  which  have  governed  the  races  of  the  past,  it 
possessed  elements  of  beauty  and  dignity  of  which  no 
other,  perhaps,  could  boast. 

But  the  glory  of  the  nocturnal  heavens  loses  much  of 
its  interest  if  we  are  unfamiliar  with  the  names  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  different  parts.  Though  the  ancients 
had  not  that  object  in  view,  their  laying  out  of  the  con- 
stellations   and    giving    an    appellation    to    each    served 
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as  nothing  else  could  to  stimulate  the  study  of  astronomy 
and  to  fix  the  relative  positions  and  importance  of  the 
stars  firmly  in  the  mind.  And,  though  the  various  groups 
:have  for  the  most  part  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
objects  signified,  they  yet  in  an  interesting  manner  sep- 
arate the  stellar  world  above  in  some  such  way  as  the 
boundaries  of  counties  and  states  set  apart  and  render 
intelligible  the  earth  below.  When  once  a  few  of  the  con- 
stellations are  identified,  the  observer  will  find  himself 
possessed  by  a  desire  to  learn  them  all.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
fascinating  study,  and  having  become  familiar  with  the 
shining  geography  of  night's  dome,  one  will  never  tire 
of  lifting  reverent  eyes  to  read  there  what  things  both 
God  and  man  have  written. 

To  study  the  stars,  one  must  have  a  good  book  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  one  than 
"Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass,"  by  Garrett  P.  Ser- 
viss.  The  author  also  treats  of  the  associated  myths  in 
a  most  entertaining  manner. 

It  is  impressive  to  observe  the  stars  as  they  gradually 
make  their  appearance  in  the  evening  sky.  At  dusk  the 
Northern  Cross  may  be  seen  standing  majestically  alone, 
low  in  the  northwest,  while  Vega  shines  in  solitary  splen- 
dor in  the  horizon  further  north.  The  Great  Square  of 
Pegasus  is  easily  defined  in  the  West,  there  being  at  this 
early  hour  no  other  bright  stars  in  that  region  to  con- 
fuse the  search.  Later,  Orion  and  his  magnificent  re- 
tinue are  in  full  parade  in  the  south,  while  the  Royal 
Family  in  shining  garments  are  holding  court  in  the 
north.  The  latter  groups  have  associated  with  them  the 
most  ingenious  and  beautiful  legend  of  all  the  constel- 
lations. The  four  members  consists  of  Cepheus  and  Cas- 
siopeia, king  and  his  queen,  and  Andromeda,  their  daugh- 
ter, who  is  saved  from  the  jaws  of  a  sea  monster  by  Per- 
seus, the  hero  of  the  story.     Andromeda's  head  is  rep- 
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resented  by  the  most  easterly  star  in  the  Square  of  Pe- 
gasus, and  her  form  extends  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Casseopeia  is  a  zigzag  cluster  on  the  Milky  Way,  and 
about  one-third  down  the  northwest.  Perseus  is. the  first 
bright  group  southeast  of  it,  and  its  principal  stars  are 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  bow.  A  glass  reveals  a  beau- 
tiful S-shaped  figure  in  its  middle  portion.  Cepheus  is 
not  a  very  conspicuous  constellation.  Andromeda  is 
presumed  to  be  chained  in  the  heavens,  having  her  arms 
outstretched.  The  stars,  however,  represent  these  figures 
very  imperfectly,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  truth  is,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  impossible  to  adapt  the  stars  to  the 
personages,  the  ancients  adapted  the  personages  as  well 
as  they  could  to  the  stars.  Considering  that  it  was  necessary 
to  place  the  Royal  Family  in  juxtaposition,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  did  their  work  ingeniously  well, 
though  the  best  that  they  could  do  for  the  queen  was  to 
furnish  her  with  a  magnificent  chair. 

But  Orion  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  constella- 
tion in  the  winter  sky,  and,  as  if  he  were  recognized  as 
the  king  of  them  all  by  the  heavenly  host,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  splendid  ministers  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  do  his  bidding.  Follow  towards  the  southeast 
the  line  of  the  three  stars  marking  his  belt,  and  it  will 
lead  your  gaze  to  Sirius,  thirty  degrees  above  the  hor- 
izon. It  is  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  a 
greenish  hue.  Jupiter  now  adds  his  greatest  flame  to 
the  southern  heavens,  appearing  near  the  Pleiades.  This 
renowned  little  cluster  marks  the  shoulder  of  Taurus,  or 
the  Bull,  his  head  being  the  V-Shaped  Hyades.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lower  line  of  this  figure  shines  his 
red  eye,  Aldebaran.  \\Tiile  he  plunges  towards  Orion, 
observe  how  that  giant  has  interposed  his  shield  to  sus- 
tain the  shock.  This  implement  is  very  nicely  marked 
out   by    a    curving   line    of   stars.     Commencing   at   the 
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lower  parts  of  Orion  is  the  constellation  Eridanus,  the 
name  standing  for  the  river  Po.  It  consists  of  a  single 
line  of  stars  which  proceeds  west,  then  dips  and  returns, 
forming,  a  V,  then  further  west  to  turn  south,  and  next 
east,  and  at  last  to  sink  from  sight  in  the  south.  This, 
though  not  a  prominent  constellation,  is  a  singular  one, 
and  easy  to  trace. 

When  the  presence  of  the  moon  interferes  with  the 
study  of  the  stars,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  our 
opera  glass  on  her,  for,  being  of  a  cold  disposition,  she 
will  not  be  apt  to  call  us  impertinent.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  be  seen  with  an  opera  glass  on  the  fully 
illuminated  face  of  the  moon  owing  to  the  lack  at  that 
time  of  shadows  upon  its  surface;  but  when,  in  its  other 
phases  there  exists  diversified  light  and  shade  along  the 
margin  of  its  sunrise,  the  surface  becomes  intelligible. 
The  mountain  peaks  appear  just  beyond  the  line  of  il- 
lumination as  tiny  sparks  of  fire.  Of  course,  a  glass  of 
high  power  is  desirable  for  the  observation  of  the  moon, 
but  an  instrument  of  no  great  capacity  is  required  to 
reveal  the  craters  as  they  come  into  view  along  the  mar- 
gin of  light  and  shade. 

These  remaks  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  glorious  things  which  on 
these  winter  nights  may  be  seen  on  high.  There  we  may 
find  instruction  and  delight  which  the  books  do  not  af- 
ford. The  writings  of  men  are  more  or  less  clumsy  and 
imperfect,  partaking  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and 
hence  transitory.  But  the  works  of  nature  are  the  books 
of  God,  full  of  divine  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  they  never 
lose  their  interest.  The  greatest  and  best  of  men  and 
women  have  delighted  to  peruse  them.  It  is  a  good 
omen  that  in  recent  years  the  study  of  nature  has  be- 
come popular,  for  it  must  indicate  that  the  people  are 
growing  in  culture  and  refinement.     If,  as  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  we  are  drifting  away  from  time-honored  and  even 
essential  institutions,  there  is  consolation  and  hope  in  the 
belief  that  those  who  delight  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Nature  of  God  will  not  go  very  far  nor  long  astray 
from  the  God  of  nature. 

Indian  Summer 

The  summer  is  dead.  These  are  startling  words,  for 
so  gently,  so  beautifully  did  she  pass  away  that  we  hard- 
ly realized  that  only  her  cold,  inanimate  form  was  with 
us.  Yes,  the  summer  is  dead.  Where  grew  the  emer- 
ald grass  of  the  field  and  the  wild  flowers  in  glorious 
opulence  of  color,  the  dreary  landscape  of  melancholy 
drab  stretches  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  nothing  to 
enliven  the  scene.  The  forest,  no  longer  arrayed  in  lux- 
uriant foliage  and  vocal  with  the  melodious  songs  of  birds, 
is  stripped  of  the  adornment  which  so  well  became  it, 
while  in  nakedness  and  shame  it  seems  to  wail  its  grief 
as  the  wind  visits  its  skeleton  branches. 

Decay  in  the  vegetable  world  and  dissolution  in  the 
animal  kingdom  are  accompanied  by  conditions  which 
give  rise  in  the  observer  to  disgust  in  the  one  case  or 
painful  solicitude  in  the  other.  But  Summer,  when 
about  to  remove  her  glad  presence  from  us  does  so  with 
such  cunning  art  that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  the 
first  motions  of  her  departure.  It  is  as  if  she  would 
spare  the  world  which  had  so  loved  her  the  grief  of  her 
sudden  taking  off.  She  even  arrays  the  symptoms,  the  ap- 
pearances, of  approaching  death  in  the  habiliments  of 
beauty,  bestowing  upon  the  woodbine  and  the  maple  a 
wondrous  blush  of  virgin  crimson.  The  song  birds 
cease  not  their  melodies  in  a  single  day,  but  little  by  little 
are  we  accustomed  to  their  absence  as  Nature  gradually 
calls  them      into  the   South.     Thus,  when  the   mark   of 
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desolation  rests  completely  upon  the  earth,  as  it  does  to- 
day, and  when  the  birds,  not  one,  no  longer  cheer  us  with 
their  songs,  so  deftly  has  been  effected  the  change  that 
we  wept  not,  though  the  summer  was  dying  before  our 
very  eyes. 

The  display  of  color  upon  the  autumnal  woods  is  mar- 
velous, not  alone  in  the  matchless  beauty  and  harmony 
as  beheld  at  one  time,  but  in  the  divine  skill  with  which 
from  the  first  appearance  of  change  the  daily  metaphorsis 
of  tints  proceeds.  From  the  time  when  the  maple  un- 
furls its  blazing  banner  upon  the  background  of  the  yet 
green  forest,  till  after  a  thousand  mutations  in  the  foliage 
of  every  tree,  the  last  dead  leaves  have  fallen,  there  is 
constantly  .through  all  the  course  the  most  beautiful 
blending  of  every  tint.  Thus  Summer  dies  from  our 
sight.  How  different  is  the  decay  of  the  human  frame — 
the  emaciated  form,  the  dulled  eye,  the  enervated  intel- 
lect, upon  all  of  which  we  look  with  commiseration.  Why 
was  it  not  arranged  that  man,  the  highest  work  of  God, 
should  go  down  to  the  grave  with  such  associations  as 
with  their  attractiveness  to  prevent  the  scalding  tear 
and  assuage  the  bitter  grief  of  bereavement.?  The  an- 
swer must  be  found  in  that  while  Nature  is  innocent,  man 
is  otherwise.  However,  we  may  take  on  the  repulsive 
aspects  of  disease;  we  may  assume  the  ghastly  phases  of 
cancer  or  consumption ;  be  consumed  with  fever ;  be  dis- 
figured with  smallpox;  be  mutilated  with  accident,  and 
yet,  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  and  harmonious  compo- 
sition of  our  character,  be  able  to  adorn  and  almost  con- 
ceal the  dread  circumstances  of  our  departure. 

It  is  in  the  autumn  season  that  those  pleasantly  pensive 
days  called  Indian  summer  visit  us.  Then,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  genius  of  the  time,  we  are  instinct  with 
a  gentle  sadness  akin  to  joy,  and  we  appreciate  this 
blessed   visitation   of   superb   weather   scarcely   knowing 
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whether  to  smile  or  to  weep.  It  w«is  now  that  the  ab- 
origines, the  game  being  well  fattened  on  the  nuts  of  the 
forest,  went  forth  to  secure  a  store  of  provisions  for  the 
winter  months.  How  changed  are  the  customs!  Yet 
barbarity  is  still  with  us,  for  while  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  Indian  decorated  himself  with  beads  and 
feathers,  and  painted  himself  with  the  juice  of  the  blood 
root,  it  being  the  best  he  could  do,  the  modern  Americans 
bedeck  themselves  with  finery  and  diamonds,  and  even  with 
feathers.  While  the  diabolic  and  bloodthirsty  brave 
boasted  of  the  scalp  trophies  which  hung  in  his  wigwam, 
the  adroit,  stealthy,  merciless,  law-dodging  financier  and 
promoter  point  with  pride  to  the  gold  which  they  have 
piled  up  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

To  the  husbandman,  Indian  summer  is  the  time  of  ceas- 
ing from  toil,  and  the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  those  days 
comes  to  him  as  a  benison  of  rest.  His  weary  frame  feels 
the  need  of  recuperation,  and  the  order  of  nature  has 
been  so  arranged  that  he  may  enjoy  during  the  long 
winter  months  a  sufficient  amount  of  repose  to  enable  him 
to  efficiently  take  up  his  toil  again  in  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  How  different  is  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  left  the  soil  to  labor  in  other  spheres  of  employ- 
ment! Summer  and  winter  are  alike  to  them.  Is 
it  not  a  fair  presumption  that  Providence,  in  com- 
pelling the  tiller  of  the  earth,  engaged  in  the  most  prim- 
itive and  natural  occupation  of  man,  to  pause  from 
laborious  efforts  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  designed 
and  desired  that  we  should  not  be  perpetually  burden 
bearers .''  Our  civilization  is  full  of  deficiencies  and  has 
woven  into  it  abuses  because  of  the  artificial  ways  in 
which  we  exist.  "Back  to  the  land,"  is  the  cry,  but  not 
necessarily  for  all.  Rather  let  us  say.  More  rest.  More 
leisure  for  study  and  thought  and  social  enjoyments. 
More  heart  work  and  less  head  and  body  work.     More 
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mirth  and  genial  friendships,  less  of  fierce  and  wind- 
stuffed  football.  We  have  wandered  far  from  the  kind 
hand  of  Nature,  ashamed  to  own  her  and  spurning  her 
love,  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  in  a  measure  now  is, 
when  her  recreant  children  will  return  to  her  bosom  and 
to  her  abundant  rest. 

Literature  is  rich  in  eloquent  celebrations  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  her  every  season  and  particular  phase 
having  been  copiously  enshrined  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
that,  too,  by  master  artists  of  the  pen.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  Thoreau  in  prose  and  Whittier  in  po- 
etry, who  must  ever  stand  among  the  foremost  of  the 
world's  delineators  and  interpreters  of  the  field  and  the 
forest.  In  the  closing  pages  of  Thoreau's  "A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers"  may  be  found  some 
fine  passages  relating  to  autumn.  Tenting  on  the  bank 
of  the  Merrimac,  "Whenever  we  awoke  in  the  night,"  he 
says,  "still  eking  out  our  dreams  with  half-awakened 
thoughts,  it  was  not  till  after  an  interval,  when  the  wind 
breathed  harder  than  usual,  flapping  the  curtains  of  the 
tent,  and  causing  its  cords  to  vibrate,  that  we  remembered 
that  we  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  and  not  in  our 
chamber  at  home.  *  *  *  The  wind  rustling  the  oaks 
and  hazels,  impressed  us  like  a  wakeful  and  inconstant 
person  up  at  midnight,  moving  about  and  putting  things 
to  rights,  occasionally  stirring  up  whole  drawers  full  of 
leaves  at  a  puff.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  haste  and 
preparation  throughout  nature,  as  for  a  distinguished 
visitor;  all  her  ailes  had  to  be  swept  in  the  night  by  a 
thousand  hand  maidens,  and  a  thousand  pots  to  be  boiled 
for  the  next  day's  feasting;  such  a  whispering  bustle,  as 
if  ten  thousand  fairies  made  their  fingers  fly,  silently  sew- 
ing at  the  new  carpet  with  which  the  earth  was  to  be 
clothed,  and  the  new  drapery  which  was  to  adorn  the  trees. 
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And  then  the  wind  would  lull  and  die  away,  and  we  like 
it  fell  asleep  again." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  which  describes  the  re- 
turn trip  down  the  river,  has  more  spirit  and  strength 
than  any  of  the  others,  though  of  a  desultory  character, 
like  all  of  them.  As  with  a  favoring  breeze  the  boat  flew 
over  the  water,  the  fertile  mind  of  the  voyager  was  not 
idle.  He  says :  "While  we  sailed  fleetly  before  the  wind, 
with  the  river  gurgling  under  our  stern,  the  thoughts  of 
autunm  coursed  as  steadily  through  our  minds,  and  we 
observed  less  what  was  passing  on  the  shore  than  the 
dateless  associations  and  impressions  which  the  season 
awakened,  anticipating  in  some  measure  the  progress  of 
the  year. 

"I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears. 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before, 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years. 

And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore." 

Like  Thoreau*s,  the  life  of  Whittier  was  almost  wholly 
in  rural  districts.  Both  loved  the  unfrequented  hills  and 
pastures  and  the  silent  mystery  of  the  woods  with  a  ten- 
der and  undying  aff^ection.  But  while  Thoreau  was  a 
transcendetalist  of  the  same  belief  apparently  as  Emer- 
son, that  philosopher  said  of  him,  and  he  knew  him  well, 
that  he  had  no  soul.  Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  Christian  faith  and  was  a  man  of  earn- 
est and  gentle  piety.  Unlike  Thoreau,  he  did  not  enjoy 
secluding  himself  in  a  hut  in  the  wilderness,  from  thence 
to  fling  defiance  at  mankind  in  general,  but,  though  a 
thorough  Quaker,  he  loved  to  frequent  the  paths  of  men 
and  to  mingle  in  social  intercourse  with  the  people.  He 
studied  nature  not  alone  on  the  uninhabited  mountains 
and  in  the  primitive  forest,  but  along  the  lanes  of  New 
England,  and  as  in  "Snow-Bound,"  in  its  common  homes. 
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Of  a  pensive  and  reflective  mind,  the  spiritual  teachings 
of  autumn  found  in  him  a  profound  interpreter,  and 
scattered  among  his  poems  are  many  beautiful  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments  connected  with  this  season  of  the 
year.     Let  me  quote  from  his  "Last  Walk  in  Autumn:" 

"Rich  gift  of  God !     A  year  of  time ! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day, 
What   hues   wherewith   our   northern    clime 

Make  autumn's   drooping  woodlands  gay. 
What  airs  outblow  from  ferny  dells, 
And  clover  bloom  and  sweet  briar  smells. 
What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruits  and   flowers, 
Green  woods  and  moonlit  snows,  have  in  its  round  been  ours? 

"I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands. 

The  changing  seasons  come  and   go; 
What  splendors  fall  on  Syrian  sands. 

What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow! 
Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Arno's  vale. 
And   the   Alhambra's   halls   are   but   a   traveler's   tale. 

"Then  ask  not  why  to  these  bleak  hills 

I  cling,  as  clings  the  tufted  moss. 
To  bear  the  winter's  lingering  chills. 

The  mocking  spring's  perpetual  loss. 
I  dream  of  lands  where  summer  smiles 
And  soft  winds  blow   from  spicy  isles, 
But  scarce  would   Ceylon's  breath  of  flowers  be   sweet. 
Could  I  not  feel  thy  soil.  New  England,  at  my  feet!" 

Summer  is  whispering  her  last  adieu.  She  is  now  about 
to  pass  utterly  from  us,  and  soon  the  howling  blasts  of 
winter  will  be  rioting  over  her  grave.  We  had  thought 
her  to  be  lapsed  into  permanent  unconsciousness,  even 
dead,  but  lo !  at  the  brink  of  dissolution  she  recovers  her- 
self sufficiently  to  call  her  friends  about  her  and  to  be- 
stow upon  them  her  blessing.     We  humbly  and  reverently 
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receive  the  solemn  benediction,  joyfully  anticipating  the 
not  far  distant  day  when,  gaily  arrayed  in  the  rich  gar- 
ments of  the  tropics,  summer  will  visit  us  again. 

Sylvan  Shades 

The  study  of  trees  may  be  profitably  pursued  without 
the  aid  of  instruments  or  chemicals.  The  objects  for 
investigation  abound  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  book  or  two  relating  to  the 
subject  one  may,  from  a  little  attention  devoted  during 
the  space  of  a  summer,  derive  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  An  excellent  little  book  for  the 
study  and  determination  of  trees  is,  "Trees  of  the  North- 
ern United  States,"  by  Austin  C.  Apgar. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  physiological  facts 
concerning  the  growth  and  propagation  of  trees,  their 
identification,  their  textures,  the  agricultural  and  climatic 
influences  of  forests,  and  their  distribution ;  but  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  those  features  of  sylvan 
shades  which  have,  perhaps,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
casual  observer. 

Beauty  is  the  prime  quality  of  trees.  Much  has  been 
said  in  recent  years  in  protest  against  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  some  of  our  great  forests  and  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  European  system  of  scientific  forestry. 
This,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  would  be  desirable; 
but  it  should  be  said  that  the  artificially  managed  forests 
are,  as  concerns  beauty,  greatly  inferior  to  the  primitive 
and  spontaneous  growths  of  nature.  She  alone  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  soil  and  timber,  and 
she  only  is  able  to  select  the  trees  which,  growing  in  mass, 
will  in  the  budding  time  of  spring,  in  the  wealth  of  sum- 
mer's foliage,  and  in  the  glory  of  autumn's  livery,  ex- 
hibit that   grace   and  loveliness  which  no   criticism   shall 
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venture  to  assail.  Nature  makes  no  mistakes  in  the  mix- 
ing and  arranging  of  her  colors,  but  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  as  upon  the  plumage  of  birds,  she  spreads  the 
adornment  of  harmonious  tints.  Her  aims  are  profoundly 
artistic  as  well  as  economic. 

The  ingenuity  and  philanthropy  of  nature  are  further 
manifested  in  the  preservation  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  country  of  multitudes  of  small  areas  of  woodland. 
For  the  most  part  these  tracts  are  made  up  of  steep  and 
often  inaccessible  ground  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  clear 
and  cultivate.  Thus  has  been  secured  the  most  beautiful 
and  naturally  arranged  and  distributed  reservations  of 
timber,  which  so  greatly  adorn  the  landscape.  To  the 
resulting  large  aggregate  of  forests  there  belongs,  be- 
sides its  value  in  building  material,  fuel  and  as  reservoirs 
of  water,  the  worth  of  the  salutary  moral  and  aesthetic 
influence  which  it  is  ever  exerting  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  There  is  that  in  the  woods  which  calls  one 
back  from  the  artificiality  of  life  to  the  primitive  chan- 
nels of  thought,  and  there  are  spirits  in  its  aisles  which 
rebuke  an  unworthy  ambition,  beget  humility,  and  pour 
consolation  into  the  wounded  soul.  Unlike  the  illimitable 
forests,  in  the  sombre  and  wild  depths  of  which  the  song 
birds  refuse  to  dwell,  and  which  overwhelm  the  mind  with 
their  oppressive  stillness  and  melancholy,  these  circum- 
scribed plots  of  ground,  which  remain  in  their  primitive 
sylvan  condition,  contribute  to  infuse  into  the  spirit  only 
what  is  needful  of  the  healing  virtue  of  the  invigorating 
aloofness. 

There  is  a  beauty  that  belongs  to  trees  as  individuals, 
not  only  as  to  their  forms,  but  also  as  relates  to  the  de- 
tails of  their  limbs,  branches  and  leaves.  Of  all  our  trees, 
the  elm  stands  pre-eminent  for  dignity,  grace  of  outline, 
and  for  shade.  Its  natural  home  is  not,  like  other  trees, 
in  the  forest,  but  it  prefers  the  open  country  and  the  moist 
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soil  of  the  valleys,  where  it  may  drink  deeply  of  the  foun- 
tains of  waters  and  spread  widely  its  hospitable  arms. 
There  is  scarcely  an  object  in  nature  more  nobly  beautiful 
than  one  of  the  inverted  bell  shaped  variety,  standing  in 
majestic  pride  in  the  meadow.  The  weeping  elm  is  also 
a  magnificent  tree,  with  its  long,  drooping  branches  elo- 
quently setting  forth  the  stateHness  of  its  grief.  Even 
when  the  elm  has  been  divested  of  its  foliage,  so  graceful 
is  the  arrangement  of  its  branches  that  it  still  retains  a 
not  inconsiderable  claim  to  admiration. 

It  is  a  curious  and  wonderful  art  with  which  nature 
manages  the  development  of  the  branches  of  trees  in  order 
that  a  graceful  contour  may  be  effected — shortening 
some  and  lengthening  others.  In  the  arrangement  of 
their  leaves,  also,  hardly  two  of  which  ever  present  the 
same  aspect  to  the  observer,  she  has  adopted  the  most 
desirable  method  of  securing  a  pleasing  display. 

The  evergreen  trees  have  this  advantage  over  their 
decidous  companions,  that  they  are  attractive  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  are  even  in  winter,  on  account  of 
their  cheerful  contrast  with  the  surrounding  barrenness, 
more  admired  tlian  in  the  warm  months  of  summer.  They 
utilize  the  very  snow  and  frost  to  array  themselves  in 
splendid  and  becoming  raiment.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  hemlocks,  spruces  'and  balsams 
when,  drooping  with  their  burden  of  snow  or  glittering 
like  crystal  with  their  wealth  of  frozen  rain,  they  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

The  behavior  of  trees  under  the  influence  of  the  wind 
is  ever  more  or  less  graceful,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  specimen.  The  hemlock,  on  account  of  its  long 
and  resilient  branches,  is  the  queen  of  all  the  trees  in 
this  respect.  The  aspen  and  the  poplar,  which  are  closely 
related,  have  the  interesting  and  pleasing  quality  of 
trembling  leaves,  and  this,  too,  when  no  breeze  whatever 
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is  noticeable.  The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  leaves,  which  renders  them  sensitive  to  the 
least  stirring  of  the  air.  The  appearance  of  a  large  tree 
with  all  its  vast  multitude  of  leaves  a-quiver,  and  for  no 
apparent  reason,  is  a  most  striking  one.  Superstition 
explains  the  agitation  by  alleging  that  the  cross  upon 
which  our  Saviour  was  crucified  was  of  aspen  wood. 

The  music  of  the  wind  as  it  plays  through  the  foliage 
of  trees  is  yet  another  source  of  sylvan  delight.  From 
the  solemn  requiem  of  the  pines,  and  from  the  roaring 
chorus  of  the  oaks,  to  the  strident  piping  of  the  small 
growths,  the  gamut  of  the  forest  is  complete.  As  the 
woods  sway  and  undulate  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
wind's  melody,  one  can  easily  imagine  the  staid  forest 
indulging  in  the  diversion  of  the  dance. 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  trees  are  j^et  other  gifts  for 
which  our  admiration  and  gratitude  are  due  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  their  many  qualities 
of  beauty  and  usefulness,  that  the  people  of  ancient  times 
made  of  them  objects  of  worship.  They,  indeed,  com- 
bine to  exhibit  the  goodness  and  foresight  of  nature,  as 
affording  the  race  food,  raiment,  fuel  and  timber  for  its 
physical  wants,  and  in  the  form  of  books  and  periodicals, 
intellectual  nourishment.  The  palm  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  trees  as  regards  the  useful  ends  which  they  subserve, 
and  boasts  of  an  astonishingly  long  and  diversified  list 
of  products. 

Trees  have  ever  obtained  a  strong  grasp  upon  the 
affections  of  men,  and  they  are  among  the  most  cherished 
objects  of  memory.  There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  cannot 
point  to  at  least  one  particular  tree  upon  the  recollec- 
tions associated  with  which  they  love  to  dwell.  Who  does 
not  admire  that  eloquent  little  poem  of  George  P.  Morris, 
"Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree :" 
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"Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I 

Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

"My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing. 

And   still  thy   branches   bend; 
Old  tree,  the  storm  shall  brave. 

And  woodman  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  thee  not." 

Historically,  trees  as  marking  places  where  important 
events  have  transpired,  have  always  been  objects  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  In  our  own  country,  among  a  multitude 
of  these  memorials,  the  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  apple  tree  of  Appomattox  are  prominent 
examples.  That  so  many  conferences  have  been  held  under 
the  shade  of  trees  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  it  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  from  considerations  of  comfort  that 
their  hospitality  is  chosen,  but  that  somehow  there  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  councilors  a  feeling  that  in  the  genius  of 
the  tree  they  have  an  oracular  influence  that  will  aid  in 
the  work  of  discussion  and  conciliation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  realm  of  literature 
there  are  innumerable  pages  which  celebrate  the  beauties 
and  other  virtues  of  trees.  It  was  in  a  pleasant  grove 
near  Athens  that  Plato  taught  the  doctrines  of  his  im- 
mortal philosophy.  Culture  and  learning  still  love  the 
precincts  of  sylvan  reservations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Chautauqua  and  other  similar  institutions. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  men  has  ever  cherished  trees 
as  being  peculiarly  worthy  of  love  and  veneration,  and 
hence  from  the  earliest  ages  groves  have  been  popular  as 
places  of  worship.     The  camp  meeting  is  a  survival  of 
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this  ancient  custom.  The  Scriptures  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  trees,  and  they  stand  conspicuous  both  at  the  fall 
and  at  the  redemption  of  man,  the  cross  being  called,  the 
tree. 

The  merry-makers,  too,  find  in  trees  congenial  society, 
and  seek  their  shade  when  desiring  to  escape  for  a  little 
time  from  the  conventionalities  of  an  elaborate  civiliza- 
tion. There  is,  indeed,  no  frame  nor  type  of  mind  for 
which  the  grove  has  not  a  sympathy  and  a  friendly  wel- 
come, except  for  that  which  is  evilly  disposed.  To  those 
who  love  wickedness,  its  calm  and  holy  breath  is  the  utter- 
ance of  condemnation. 

The  genius  of  the  forest  is  eminently  social  and  pro- 
motive of  good  fellowship.  In  its  primitive  presence  the 
artificial  distinctions,  which  in  the  town  so  greatly  em- 
barrass human  cordiality,  quickly  disappear,  and  we 
come  to  realize  that,  after  all,  in  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties the  race  of  men  stand  upon  a  common  footing. 

Rural  Depopulation 

While  proposed  remedies  for  rural  depopulation  abound, 
to  those  living  in  the  country  and  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  conditions,  these  plans  appear  weak  and  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  folly  for  those  not  actually  engaged  as  a 
life  calling  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  multitudinous  phases  to  volunteer  ad- 
vice to  men,  who  from  infancy,  have  lived  and  toiled  on 
the  farm.  Just  as  rapidly  as  new  methods  and  appli- 
ances are  proven  to  be  profitable  they  are  adopted,  but 
the  rural  people  are  very  slow  to  take  up  with  the  ideas 
of  men  who  evidently  lack  a  practical  knowledge. 

The  reasons  that  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  satisfied 
to  remain  in  the  open  country  are  that  there  is  steady 
employment  for  but  comparatively  few  laborers  and  that 
there  is   a   growing   disinclination   to   the  monotony   and 
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isolation  of  rural  life.  The  coming  in  of  the  trolley, 
rural  free  delivery  of  mails,  telephones  and  other  advan- 
tages and  luxuries,  instead  of  reconciling  the  people  to 
their  surroundings,  have  but  whetted  their  appetites  for 
the  alleged  superior  attractions  of  the  city.  Many  farm- 
ers are  only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their 
places  that  they  may  find  a  home  in  the  large  village  or 
city.  Yet,  never  were  the  profits  of  agriculture  more 
munificent  and  certain  than  to-day.  Nevertheless, 
abandoned  farm  houses  are  frequently  to  be  met.  No 
more  at  noonday  the  cheerful  music  of  the  horn  echoes 
over  the  meadow.  No  more  at  eventide  the  lamp  burns 
like  a  star  in  the  window  to  encourage  the  belated  trav- 
eler. But  silence  and  desolation  usurp  the  place  of  do- 
mestic life  and  happiness,  while  the  spider  weaves  his  web 
across  the  deserted  doorway  and  the  bucket  rots  in  the 
well. 

By  the  term  abandoned  farms  it  must  not  be  understood 
in  all  cases  that  the  land  has  been  given  over  to  weeds  and 
bushes.  This  is  probably  true  only  of  places  remote, 
sterile,  or  of  exhausted  soil.  It  is  the  farm  dwellings  that 
are  being  abandoned,  while  the  land  is  being  bought  up 
by  adjoining  farmers  or  rented  by  them.  Small  places 
of  a  few  acres,  are  thus  rapidly  being  absorbed,  the  houses 
upon  them  frequently  being  left  without  occupants.  The 
tenements,  which  formerly  abounded,  are  now  deserted  and 
falling  to  ruin,  many  of  them  having  utterly  disappeared. 

To  those  industrious  and  intelligent  agriculturists, 
however,  who  remain  upon  their  farms,  the  thinning  out 
of  the  rural  population  has  brought  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity in  the  advance  of  the  prices  of  their  products  and 
in  the  low  cost  of  adding  to  the  boundaries  of  their  estates. 
Farming  was,  perhaps,  never  quite  so  despised  a  calling 
as  at  the  present  time.  Yet  it  is  a  fairly  profitable  pur- 
suit, and  has  in  it  much  of  leisure  and  exercises  more  of 
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the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  functions  of  the  body  than 
any  other  occupation. 

A  grave  aspect  of  the  situation,  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unpopularity  of  agriculture,  is  that  of  the 
associated  decadence  of  the  country  church.  From  these 
have  been  in  a  large  measure  recruited  the  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Here  have  been  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  worth,  culture  and  morality,  upon  which  have 
arisen  a  very  large,  if  not  the  larger,  proportion  of  our 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional  men. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  source  of  this  fresh,  vigorous 
and  uncontaminated  wealth  of  useful  men  and  women  is 
being  greatly  diminished.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  said  that  the  fashion  of  the  small  family  has  reached 
the  rural  districts,  while  death,  which  refuses  to  be  modern- 
ized, is  steadily  doing  its  work.  With  the  agrarian  can- 
dle thus  burning  at  both  ends,  it  requires  no  philosopher 
to  perceive  that  unless  the  Goths  and  Vandals  come  to  our 
aid  the  lights  of  the  farm  houses  will  continue  to  go  out. 

As  a  public  we  are  suffering  from  A-ertigo,  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  city.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the  nation  are 
getting  weak,  and  headache  has  become  a  prominent  sym- 
tom  complained  of  particularly  in  Wall  Street. 

Concerning  the  various  plans  which  have  been  devised 
to  bring  about  a  proper  equilibrium  between  urban  and 
rural  populations,  they  are  faulty,  for  the  reason  that 
they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  is  primarily  subjective  and  not  objective.  Let 
the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  resolve  that  they 
will  not  turn  their  backs  upon  the  place  of  their  nativity 
and  upon  the  companions  and  playmates  of  their  child- 
hood, nor  scorn  the  roof  of  their  fathers,  but  that  they 
will  cultivate  an  affection  for  the  fields  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  appointed  them,  there  to  live,  there  to  die  and 
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there  to  be  buried  with  their  kindred.  Should  one  of 
them  desire  a  higher  education,  let  him  acquire  it,  and 
then  return  to  his  home  and  shed  upon  the  lives  of  his 
less  fortunate  friends  the  light  which  he  has  derived.  If 
it  be  professional  occupation  that  is  sought,  let  them 
find  it  among  their  native  scenes,  and  living  humbly 
before  God  and  man  preach  and  teach  and  heal  the  sick 
and  discourse  sweet  music  in  the  neglected  countryside. 
Do  this,  and  in  a  few  decades  the  rural  districts  would 
be  rehabilitated  and  would  become  the  ideal  places  of 
residence. 

The  people  of  the  country  must  learn  better  the  truth 
that  the  essential  good  of  life  consists  mainly  in  what  a 
person  is,  and  not  in  where  he  is.  We  must  realize  also, 
that  the  primrose  path  is  a  fiction;  that  the  thorn  rose 
path  is  everywhere  the  reality  for  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam. 


ART 


A  Brief  Review  of  Art 

Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  it  will  be  expedient  to  define  what  art  really 
is.  It  does  not  consist  of  imitation.  An  artist,  with  his 
chisel  or  his  brush,  may  create  a  marvelously  faithful 
representation  of  nature,  inert  or  living,  and  still  be  only 
a  mechanic.  The  true  artist  breathes  thought  into  his 
work.  He  makes  the  stone  or  canvass  to  tell  beautiful 
ideas  and  sentiments  with  a  subtle  though  powerful  elo- 
quence. Often  the  flinty  image  of  a  man  hewn  by  a  great 
master,  speaks  deeper  meanings  than  a  living  soul  of 
sense.  Thus  art  is  improving  and  elevating,  and  the 
artist  a  great  teacher.  In  the  narrow  confines  of  his 
studio  he  may  surpass  nature  herself  in  that  suggestive- 
ness  of  deeper  things  in  which  her  greatest  charm  con- 
sists. Byron  says  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  that  beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  Palace  of  the  Uffizi,  in  Florence: 

*         "the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  withdrawn;  within  the  pale 
"We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would   fail." 

There  is  some  vital  connection  between  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.  They  are  twin  brother  and  sister.  When 
one  perishes,  the  other  dies  of  grief.  When  a  people 
sinks  in  the  moral  scale,  art  languishes ;  when  they  as- 
cend, she,  with  beautiful  feet,  climbs  the  heights  of  prog- 
ress  and  adapting  herself  to  the  untried  surroundings. 
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adorns  the  habitations  of  men  with  the  creations  of  her 
genius. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  of  very  ancient  date,  both 
arts  having  been  practiced  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  B.  C.  When  first  employed,  they  were 
used  in  combination,  painting  taking  a  secondary  place, 
which  was  merely  to  color  images  in  stone.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  perspective,  and 
their  paintings  are  simply  outline  sketches  colored  and 
devoid  of  attractiveness.  Egyptian  art  had  its  periods 
of  development  and  decay,  and  finally  cast  its  mantle 
upon  the  more  capable  shoulders  of  Greece. 

The  excellencies  of  Greek  art  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. This  is  certainly  true  of  sculpture,  and  prob- 
ably true  of  painting,  though  the  specimens  of  the  latter 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  do  not  exhibit 
great  merit.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this 
superior  art  existing  in  an  age  so  far  behind  ours  in  in- 
telligence. The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
fine  arts  flourish  most  among  people  in  whom  the  im- 
agination predominates,  rather  than  the  reason.  As  the 
intellectual  capacities  grow,  the  love  of  poetry,  sculpture 
and  painting  diminishes.  Again,  the  springs  of  art  are 
found  in  the  universal  instincts  of  iplfiy.  The  Bower  Birds 
of  Australia  build  arcades  or  bowers  upon  the  ground, 
decorate  them,  and  then  promenade  the  arched  way.  Art 
is  play,  enjoyment,  diversion,  and  these  tendencies  are 
gratified  the  most  in  the  childhood  of  individuals  and  in 
the  childhood  of  races. 

The  glory  of  Greek  sculpture  begins  with  Phidias,  born 
oOO  B.  C.  His  greatest  work  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter,  which,  in  a  sitting  posture,  was  sixty  feet  in 
height.  The  god,  so  it  is  said,  set  the  seal  of  his  indorse- 
ment of  the  work  by  striking  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
statue  with  lightning.     Pericles,  who  was  the  patron  of 
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Phidias  and  of  sculptors  and  painters  generally,  made 
Greece,  for  art,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  genius  of  the  Greek  sculptor  was  not  for  form  alone, 
though  he  imitated  the  nude  human  body,  which  he  saw 
so  often  in  the  public  games,  with  great  fidelity — ^he  put 
a  living  character  into  dead  marble. 

The  Romans  produced  no  great  sculptor  nor  painter. 
The  genius  of  Rome  was  not  artistic,  but  practical,  and 
in  art,  as  well  as  in  literature,  they  were  borrowers  from 
Greece.  Yet  Italy  was  to  be  the  place  of  carved  and 
penciled  beauty ;  Florence  was  to  rival  Athens  as  the  home 
of  artistic  talent ;  and  Michael  Angelo  was  to  write  his 
name  in  letters  of  unfading  light  upon  the  memory  of 
men. 

In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno,  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  flowers,  guarded  by  the  surrounding  heights  of 
the  Apennines,  sits  and  dreams  the  city  of  Florence,  "the 
brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy."  Centuries  have 
passed  away,  prisoners  in  the  car  of  triumphant  time,  but 
the  town  which  beheld  the  kindling  of  the  torch  of  the 
renaissance,  which  was  the  gate  of  the  ushering  into 
Europe  of  the  revival  of  art  and  letters,  still  lifts  on  high 
her  ancient  domes  and  towers.  In  palaces  and  shrines 
without  number  remain  from  generation  to  generation  a 
wilderness  of  masterpieces  of  art  to  instruct  and  delight 
the  world.  The  great  and  gifted  are  continually  bowing 
before  these  stones  and  pictures.  Shelley,  Coleridge,  By- 
ron, Dickens,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  and  many 
or  most  of  the  master  minds  of  the  past  and  present,  have 
stood  in  humble  admiration  before  the  treasures  of  Flor- 
ence. "Here,"  says  Pascarel,  "in  the  winding,  dusky, 
irregular  streets,  with  the  outlines  of  their  arcades  and 
the  glow  of  color  that  fills  their  niches  and  galleries,  the 
men  who  have  gone  before  walk  with  you;  not  as  else- 
where, mere  gliding  shades  clad  in  the  pallor  of  a  misty 
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memory,  but  present,  as  in  their  daily  lives,  shading  their 
dreamful  eyes  against  the  noonday  sun,  or  setting  their 
brave  brows  against  the  mountain  wind,  laughing  and 
jesting  in  their  manful  mirth,  and  speaking  of  great  gifts 
to  give  to  the  world. 

"The  beauty  of  the  past  goes  with  you  at  every 
step  in  Florence.  Buy  eggs  in  the  market,  and  you  buy 
them  where  Donatello  bought  those  which  fell  down  in  a 
broken  heap  before  the  wonder  of  the  crucifix.  . 
Stray  into  a  great  dark  church  at  evening  time,  where 
peasants  tell  their  beads  in  the  vast  marble  silence,  and 
you  are  where  the  whole  city  flocked,  weeping,  at  mid- 
night, to  look  their  last  upon  the  dead  face  of  their 
Michel  Angelo.  .  .  .  Ask  for  a  shoemaker,  and  you 
shall  find  the  cobbler  sitting  with  his  board  in  the  same 
old  twisting,  shadowy  streetway,  where  the  old  man  Tos- 
canelli  drew  his  charts  that  served  a  fair-haired  sailor 
of  Genoa,  called  Columbus.  .  .  .  Glance  up  to  see 
the  hour  of  the  evening  and  their,  sombre  and  tragical, 
will  loom  above  you  the  walls  of  the  communal  palace  on 
which  the  traitors  were  painted  by  the  brush  of  Sarto, 
and  the  tower  of  Giotto,  fair  and  fresh  in  its  perfect 
grace  as  though  angels  had  built  it  in  the  night  just 
passed." 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  middle  ages  was  intense, 
but  not  generally  intelligent.  It  manifested  itself  in  the 
crusades,  in  festivals,  and  in  pageants  in  which  were 
actually  set  forth  by  real  actors  some  of  the  leading  por- 
tions of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  spectacular  element  was 
very  influential  upon  the  art  of  Italy,  and  many  of  the 
frescoes  and  paintings  of  Florence  are  the  copies  of  what 
the  artist  had  seen  upon  her  streets.  The  religious  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  statuary 
and  painting  in  that  city,  three-fourths  of  which  has  to 
do  with  Biblical  subjects,  or  with  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
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The  revival  of  art  in  Italy  began  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Giotto  is  an  era-forming  name  in  painting,  who, 
in  the  fifteenth  century  rejected  the  dark  and  gloomy 
colors  previously  used,  employing  tints  of  lighter  shade, 
and  corresponding  with  the  subjects  represented.  He 
eliminated  the  artificial  and  gave  an  appearance  of 
naturalness  to  his  work.  At  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centuj-y  art  had  ascended  to  the  zenith  of  its  splendor, 
and  was  beginning  to  decline.  The  creator  of  the  "Trans- 
figuration," Raphael,  the  prince  of  painters,  had  then 
been  thirty  years  buried;  Titian,  the  great  master  of 
color,  was  living ;  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  had  been  dead  thirty- 
one  years,  leaving  as  a  lasting  memorial  his  "Last  Sup- 
per," while  Michael  Angelo,  the  sculptor  of  "David," 
the  frescoists  of  the  Sistine  chapel  and  the  architect  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  had  not  yet  passed  from  the  scene  of 
his  greatness.  With  IMichael  Angelo,  sculpture  reached 
its  noblest  bounds  in  modern  times. 

To  the  Medici  family,  which  for  generations  was  the 
governing  power  in  Florence,  is  chiefly  due  the  vast  col- 
lections of  art  treasures  in  that  ancient  city.  Particu- 
larly to  be  named  is  Lorenzo  dc  Medici,  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  under  whose  fostering  influence  the 
town  became  without  a  rival  in  the  world  in  painting  and 
in  sculpture.     He  died  in  1492. 

The  Flemish  school  of  painting  was  created  by  the  two 
brothers  Van  Eyck  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Reubens  and  Vandyke  are  illustrious  names  in  the 
history  of  Flemish  art.  The  Van  Eycks  are  celebrated 
as  delineators  of  nature;  Reubens  of  the  passions,  and 
Vandyke  as  a  painter  of  portraits. 

Rembrandt  was  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
painting  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  glory  of  this 
great  name  in  art  rests  more  upon  his  masterful  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade  than  upon  other  aspects  of  his 
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work.  The  principles  of  art  have  been  of  slow  growth. 
Two  hundred  years  were  required  to  develop  the  science 
of  light  and  shade  as  we  find  it  in  Rembrandt.  Fore- 
shortening and  perspective  were  not  employed  until  about 
the  year  1400.  The  world  waited  many  centuries  for 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  to  discover  the  method  of  mixing  col- 
ors with  a  new  binding  substance,  bringing  into  use  what 
we  call  oil  painting  and  giving  art  a  great  impetus.  This 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Previously  colors  had 
been  mixed  with  whites  of  eggs,  glue  and  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  chief  ornament  of  German  art  was  Durer, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  highly  gifted,  not  only 
as  a  painter,  but  as  a  sculptor  and  engraver. 

While  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  art  supremacy 
belongs  to  the  past,  the  present  may  compliment  itself 
that  in  the  field  of  practical  art  no  era  can  bring  forward 
a  rival.  Practical  art  has  multiplied  the  copies  of  ideal 
art  until  the  masterpieces  of  all  time  are  familiar  to 
every  eye.  Practical  art  has  filled  the  home  of  the  cot- 
tager with  strains  of  sweet  music,  has  adorned  his  floors 
and  walls  with  patterns  of  beauty,  and  has  put  into  his 
hands  at  morning  and  evening  the  accumulated  news  of 
the  whole  earth. 

The  Power  of  the  Poet 

The  caricaturist  is  fond  of  representing  the  poet  as  a 
starveling,  decorated  with  long  hair  and  scribbling  in  a 
garret.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  such  sketches 
are  not  untruthful,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  great 
bards  who  have  been  a  delight  and  blessing  to  their  own 
and  to  following  generations  have  realized  scarcely  enough 
from  the  divine  throes  of  their  imaginations  to  defray  the 
expense  of  writing  materials  and  postage  stamps.  Con- 
cerning, however,  the  poet  as  an  artist,  he  is  above  ridi- 
cule.   All  poets  are  not  good  poets,  as  all  lawyers  are  not 
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good  lawyers,  and  as  all  physicians  are  not  good  physi- 
cians. Many  poets  as  men  may  be  contemptible,  but  the 
real  child  of  Mount  Parnassus  is  never  an  insignificant 
character,  though  the  practical  judgment,  beholding  the 
fervent  and  headlong  rush  of  his  passions,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  his  emotions,  his  abhorrence  of  dictation  and  his 
hatred  of  restraint,  may  pronounce  him  the  victim  of  im- 
becility. The  poet  is,  indeed,  a  child.  He  nestles  close 
to  the  heart  of  nature,  desiring  to  learn  her  innermost 
and  sweetest  and  wisest  counsel.  He  is  her  dutiful  son, 
despising  the  dictates  of  other  law  as  degrading  and  with- 
out authority,  while  he  utters  the  secrets  she  whispers  into 
the  rapt  recesses  of  his  soul.  Like  a  child,  too,  his  intel- 
lectual processes  are  not  methodical,  but  intuitive  and  in- 
stinctive. He  does  not  stop  to  reason  out  his  conclusions, 
but  with  an  unerring  certainty  pierces  immediately  to  the 
secret  and  vital  element  of  whatsoever  he  may  consider. 
Unlike  other  men,  as  years  multiply  upon  him,  he  does  not 
acquire  practical  wisdom,  but  remains  still  in  his  minority, 
a  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams,  the  builder  of  fair  palaces 
of  nothingness,  while  with  a  supersensitive  soul  he  goes 
moaning  down  to  the  grave  the  sport  of  ill-fortune.  Rob- 
ert Burns  has  well  described  the  sorrows  of  the  poet: 

"Thou,   Nature!   partial   Nature!   I   arraign; 

Of  thy  caprice  maternal   I  complain. 

The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found, 

One  shakes  the  forest  and  one  spurns  the  ground; 

Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 

Th'   envenomed  wasp,  victorious,   guards  his  cell; 
********* 

But,  oh!  thou  bitter  stepmother  and  hard 

To  thy  poor,  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard ! 

A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill 

And  half  an  idiot,  too,  more  helpless  still. 

********* 

Oh,  Dullness!  portion  of  the  truly  blest! 
Calm  sheltered  haven  of  eternal  rest! 
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Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  flrrce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 

«»«»♦♦«»• 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  madcap  train, 

Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain; 

In  equanimity  they  never  dwell. 

By  turns  in  soaring  heaven,  or  vaulted  hell." 

So  much  for  the  poet  himself;  it  is  now  in  order  to 
speak  of  his  art,  which  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 
No  satisfactory  definition  of  poetry  has  ever  been  framed, 
which  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  secret  of  its  power 
is  incomprehensible.  In  the  popular  mind,  the  leading 
and  essential  elements  of  poetry  are  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
These  are  the  least  of  the  art.  Many  are  able  to  write 
in  excellent  rhyme  and  rhythm  whose  products  are  any- 
thing but  poetical.  Only  a  poet  can  write  poetry ;  only 
such  as  are  endowed  with  highly  sensitive  and  emotional 
and  imaginative  natures,  and  possess  the  penetration  and 
far-seeing  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  the  seer.  Rhyme 
and  rhythm,  to  such  exalted  ones,  are  merely  accessories; 
they  are  able  to  write  poetry  with  the  hmping  pen  of 

1  prose.  All  poets,  however,  retain  rhythm,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  poetry  makes  use  also  of  rhyme.  The  regulation 
metres  and  stanzas  are  also  adopted  almost  universally 
by  verse  writers,  though  Davidson,  in  his  "Poetry  of  the 
Future,"  has  very  ably  argued  that  these  time  honored 

1  forms  are  non-essentials ;  that  rhythm,  and  rhythm 
alone,  is  necessary  for  the  frame  work  of  poetic  diction. 
Walt  Whitman  is  the  only  conspicuous  poet  who  has  had 
the   temerity  to   throw   overboard   all   the  paraphernalia 

J  of  the  poet's  appointments  and  to  trust  wholly  to  rhythm. 

iWith  only  a  few  exceptions,  his  poems  are  devoid  of  metre, 
rhyme  or  what  can  be  properly  called  stanza,  and  even 
rhythm  itself  is  ignored  in   a   great  deal   of  his  book, 

f  though  it   must  be   admitted   that   almost   everywhere   a 
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rude,  unlicensed  movement  may  be  detected.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  power  which  may  be  exhibited  with  rhythm  as 
the  only  mechanical  assistant,  Whitman's  "Thick- 
Sprinkled  Bunting"  might  be  quoted: 

"Thick-springled   bunting!     Flag  of   stars! 

Long  y£t  your  road,   fateful  flag!  long  yet  your  road,  and   lined 

with  bloody  death! 
For  the  price  I  see  at  issue,  at  last  is  the  world! 
All  its  ships  and  shores  I  see,  interwoven  with  your  threads,  greedy 

banner ! 
Dreamed  again  the  flag  of  kings,  highest-born,  to  flaunt  unrival'd? 
O  hasten,  flag  of  man !     O  with  sure  and  steady  step,  passing  highest 

flag  of  kings, 
Walk  supreme  to  the  heavens,  mighty  symbol — run  up  above  them  all 
Flag  of  stars!  thick-sprinkled  bunting!" 

These  lines  were  written  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  poet  was  stirred  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  intense 
patriotism.  While  many  may  not  approve  of  the  spirit 
of  conquest  which  breathes  from  the  poem,  there  can  be 
none  to  deny  that  it  is  splendid  in  its  strength  and  beauty. 
.But  it  might  be  asked,  What  need  of  a  poet  while  the 
people  do  not  care  to  read  poetry?  It  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  in  some  quarters  that  this  branch  of  hterature 
is  just  now  experiencing  an  eclipse,  a  conclusion  which  the 
presence  of  it  upon  the  pages  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines does  not  seem  to  warrant.  During  the  past  nine 
months  the  Chicago  Tribtme,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  papers  of  the  country,  has  each  day  pub- 
lished a  poem  at  the  head  of  the  leading  column  of  its 
first  page.  The  enterprise  has  proved  very  popular,  so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of  the  poems  in 
book  form,  entitled  "Poems  You  Ought  to  Know."  So 
long  as  there  are  poets  there  will  be  readers  of  poetry. 
The  fact  that  the  world  is  adorned  with  beauty  is  evi- 
dence that  there  must  needs  be  some   rational  creatures 
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to  admire  it.  That  birds  were  gifted  with  song  is  proof 
that  such  melody  was  not  created  to  waste  itself  upon 
insensible  soil  and  timber,  but  to  delight  the  ears  of  such 
souls  as  should  be  attuned  to  it.  There  have  always  been 
poets,  and  among  all  peoples.  They  arise  spontaneously 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  humanity,  as  the  violet  springs 
from  the  cold,  unfeeling  earth,  and  they  sing  their  songs 
with  the  irristible  instinct  of  the  oriole.  With  one,  as 
with  the  other,  the  presence  or  absence  of  listeners  is  not 
considered,  while  with  an  abandonment  of  rapture  they 
give  themselves  over  to  the  exercise  of  their  melodious  art. 

Should  it  be  doubted  that  the  occupation  of  the  poet 
is  a  most  exalted  and  holy  calling,  abundant  evidence  may 
be  brought  forward  to  convince  of  the  error.  Montgom- 
ery says  in  his  "Lectures  on  General  Literature:" 

"Poetry  is  the  eldest,  the  rarest  and  the  most  excellent 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language ; 
the  earliest  perpetuation  of  thought ;  it  existed  before 
prose  in  history,  before  music  in  melody,  before  painting 
in  description,  and  before  sculpture  in  imagery.  An- 
terior to  the  discovery  of  letters,  it  was  employed  to  com- 
municate the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ments of  valor,  and  to  promulgate  the  sanctions  of  law. 
Music  was  invented  to  accompany,  and  painting  and 
sculpture  to  illustrate  it." 

If  we  view  poetry  in  the  three  aspects  of  antiquity,  sta- 
bility and  influence,  it  will  be  found  to  come  forth  with 
lustre  and  dignity.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
committed  to  memory,  it  was  employed  to  proclaim  and 
perpetuate  ancient  religious  teachings.  Certain  entire 
books  of  Hebrew  Scripture  are  poems,  while  scraps  of 
poetry  are  found  scattered  in  the  prose  of  other  divisions 
of  the  same  sacred  volume.  The  fountain  head,  the  seed 
book  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  the  Rig-Veda,  and  it  is  a 
book  of  hymns.     Of  the  three  books  of  the  Persian  scrip- 
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tures,  the  Yasna,  with  its  ancient  hymns,  is  the  oldest, 
these  poems  being  the  germ  principles  of  the  Parsee  re- 
ligion. Of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Bible  the  book  most 
held  in  veneration  was  that  in  which  the  gods  were  hon- 
ored with  hymns  of  praise.  Poetry  may  thus  be  traced 
back  to  about  1500  B.  C,  to  the  oldest  known  literature, 
when  it  is  found  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  religion. 

But  poetry  can  boast  of  a  stability  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  religions.  Twenty-eight  centuries  have  failed 
to  silence  the  songs  of  Homer.  The  secret  of  his  power 
is  not  history ;  philosophy  contributes  nothing  to  his  per- 
manence; science  renders  no  aid;  his  perpetuity  is  at- 
tributed only  to  the  immortal  spirit  of  poetry  which 
created  and  which  pervades  his  work.  Her  throne  and 
dwelling  place  are  in  the  human  heart,  in  the  primitive 
and  universal  sentiments  of  men.  The  world  ever  waits 
for  the  advent  of  the  poet  who  will  with  enlightened 
genius  exhibit  her  in  yet  more  beautiful  graces  and  hav- 
ing found  him  she  cherishes  his  work  forever. 

As  to  the  influence  of  poetry,  though  certain  poems 
might  be  cited  as  having  accomplished  particular  results, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  the  general,  unspecified 
effect  that  should  be  considered.  An  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  value  to  the  world  of  poetry  by  the  method  of  elim- 
ination. Could  we  spare  Milton  and  his  "Paradise  Lost.'"' 
What  a  source  of  delight  and  wisdom  and  inspiration 
would  have  been  lost  to  mankind  had  Shakespeare  never 
been  born!  And  Robert  Burns!  Surely  it  would  be  a 
universal  calamity  were  his  songs  to  be  blotted  out.  The 
poems  of  Whittier  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  in- 
juring the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion.  The  solemn, 
extolling  eloquence  of  "In  Memorium"  is  a  music  that 
men  will  ever  stand  in  need  of,  and  they  will  refuse  to  let 
perish  the  name  of  Tennyson,  who  said: 


h 
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"The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom. 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 

The  love  of  love. 


"So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

"Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  showed. 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurl'd 

Rare  sunrise  flow'd. 

"And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow. 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 

Melted  like  snow. 


"Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran. 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 

Making  earth  wonder, 

"So  was  there  meaning  to  her  words.     No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd. 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 

She  shook  the  world." 

The  Evolution  of  Music 

In  the  earlier  ages,  music,  poetry  and  dancing  were 
not  exerciesd  separately,  but  were  always  combined. 
There  was  the  chanting  of  poetry,  accompanied  with  the 
dance,  to  the  rythmical  beating  of  some  instrument,  like 
the  tom-tom.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate important  events  by  the  singing  of  odes,  with  the 
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dance,  to  the  time  of  the  timbrel.  The  apostles  of  evo- 
lution employ  the  fact  of  the  development  of  what  was 
once  in  practice  united,  into  three  elaborated  depart- 
ments of  art,  to  advance  their  favorite  theory.  The 
original  function  of  music  was  merely  as  an  accompani- 
ment. Poets  chanted  their  poems  to  the  tune  of  the  lyre, 
which  accounts  for  old  Homer  often  being  shown  as  hold- 
ing that  instrument  in  his  hands.  Until  the  Christian 
era  was  well  advanced  nothing  was  known  of  harmony  in 
music.  Singing  and  instrumental  music  consisted  simply 
of  melody,  that  is  of  the  tune.  Harmony,  or  chorals, 
was  discovered,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  alternate 
singing  of  two  choirs.  It  was  thus  accidentally  found 
that  when  by  mistake  they  sang  together,  a  pleasing  har- 
mony resulted.  The  staff  was  invented  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  lines  and  spaces. 
Notes  had  not  begun  to  be  employed,  the  syllables  of  the 
words  being  used  instead,  which  were  written  on  the  staff 
as  the  notes  are  now.  There  was  no  variation  of  time, 
every  syllable  having  the  same  length.  Long  and  short 
notes  and  rests  came  gradually  into  use,  until  in  the  year 
1600  the  system  of  musical  notation  as  we  have  it  at  pres- 
ent was  established. 

A  field  having  thus  been  laid  out  in  which  musical 
genius  might  exercise  itself,  great  masters  of  the  art  be- 
gan to  arise.  The  first  of  these  was  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1685.  He  evinced  great 
fondness  for  music  in  early  life.  While  yet  a  child,  he 
purloined  some  forbidden  music  from  his  brother's  book- 
case, which  he  was  able  to  do  by  inserting  his  small  hand 
through  the  lattice  work  of  the  door.  He  then  copied  it 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  get  a  lamp.  His  works  are  very  voluminous.  He  lost 
his  sight  from  a  too  close  application  of  engraving  his 
compositions  on  copper  for  the  printer.     He  excelled  in 
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what  was  called  "Passion  music,"  which  protrayed  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  His  works  are  remark- 
able for  grandeur  and  power. 

George  Frederick  Handel  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Bach  was  born.  He  was  a  native  of 
Saxony.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  quiet  man- 
ers.  Like  Bach,  he  was  stricken  with  blindness.  His 
oratorio  of  the  "Messiah"  is  the  best  known  of  his  works. 
He  wrote  this  famous  music  under  the  influence  of  great 
emotion,  falling  on  his  knees  at  the  final  "Amen." 

Austria  claims  the  next  great  luminary  of  music  in  the 
person  of  Francis  Joseph  Haydn.  The  year  of  his  na- 
tivity was  1732.  From  a  choir-boy  of  Vienna  he  arose 
into  the  sphere  of  imperishable  fame.  He  was  the  father 
of  elaborate  orchestral  music.  The  oratorio  of  the 
"Creation"  alone  would  make  the  name  of  Haydn  im- 
mortal. When  he  was  dying,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
arising,  he  staggered  to  his  piano  and  sang  the  national 
hymn. 

Another  Austrian  to  carve  his  name  high  on  the  cliffs 
of  fame,  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  He  composed 
more  than  eight  hundred  works.  Mozart  was  a  great 
pianist  as  well  as  composer.  He  was  always  poverty- 
stricken,  and  one  day  when  the  butcher  called  for  his  bill, 
the  mighty  musician  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  it. 
Finally,  the  butcher  remarked  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  in  a  few  days,  and  proposed  that  Mozart  should 
liquidate  the  account  by  composing  some  music  to  be 
played  on  that  occasion.  Hereupon  the  master  sat  down 
and  dashed  off  a  beautiful  waltz,  while  the  butcher  hstened 
spellbound  to  the  witching  strains  of  the  piano.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Mozart's  "Oxen  Waltz,"  a  piece  of  music 
which  is  played  to  this  day.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five  years. 
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Ludwig  Von  Beethoven  was  a  Prussian,  born  in  1770. 
He  was  the  child  of  misfortune;  poverty,  deafness  and 
blindness  having  been  his  heritage.  The  characteristic 
of  his  music  is  that  it  talks.  To  properly  interpret  it, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  study.  Over  his  grave  in  Vienna 
is  a  stone  bearing  one  word:  "Beethoven." 

The  life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  unlike  that  of  most 
great  musicians,  was  a  happy  and  successful  one.  He 
was  born  in  Berlin  in  1809.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
oratorios  "Elijah"  and  "St.  Paul."  His  "Songs  With- 
out Words"  are  justly  famous.  Mendelssohn  was  of  an 
amiable,  affectionate  disposition,  and  he  took  the  death 
of  a  sister  so  greatly  to  heart  that  his  health  became  im- 
paired. At  Zurich,  where  he  had  gone  for  rest,  the 
people  of  the  town  invited  him  to  play  for  them,  all  to  no 
purpose;  but  learning  that  the  blind  school  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  hear  him,  he  went  in  their  midst,  and  having 
talked  to  them  as  a  friend,  played  them  such  music  that 
their  darkness  was  turned  to  light. 

Chopin,  Schubert  and  Schumann  are  three  names 
which  stand  as  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  temple  of 
music,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  such  trandscendent 
geniuses  as  have  been  spoken  of.  They  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  just  past. 

Whether  the  German  composer  Wagner  will  occupy  as 
much  attention  in  the  far  future  as  at  present,  time  only 
can  tell;  but  no  doubt  "Tannhauser"  will  stand  for  many 
a  year  as  a  great  monument  to  his  name.  It  is  yet  to  be 
seen  how  far  his  principle,  that  the  accompanying  music 
should  be  totally  the  exponent  of  the  words,  shall  influ- 
ence the  musical  world. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  the  foregoing  men,  I  am  struck 
with  the  nobility  of  character  which  I  find  them  to  po- 
ssss.     They  were  men  of  childlike  disposition,  of  disin- 
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terested  motives,  wholly  given  over  to  their  art.  Their 
legacy  to  the  world  was  a  rich  one.  Anything  that  re- 
moves the  mind,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  from  the  sphere 
of  the  senses,  is  beneficial  to  everyone.  This  is  what  these 
great  men  did,  and  are  still  doing.  On  the  beautiful  pin- 
ions of  song  they  are  lifting  the  world  skyward. 


FICTION 

The  Vindication  of  a  Dog 

The  modern  tramp  is  a  creation  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  old-time  fra- 
ternity except  in  a  disinclination  to  work.  The  profes- 
sional tramp,  as  we  find  him  to-day,  differs  only  from  his 
brethren  of  the  road  in  external  appearance,  and  alto- 
gether is  an  uninteresting  individual.  The  old  school  of 
"codgers"  were  such,  not  through  choice,  but  by  neces- 
sity. Their  mental  and  moral  condition  was  of  that 
anomalous  kind  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  adopt  a 
mode  of  life  corresponding  with  their  intellectual  con- 
stitution. Hence  they  were,  every  one  of  them,  what  we 
call  "characters."  Each  had  his  peculiar  individuality, 
and  this  was  intensified  by  particular  eccentricities.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  these  men  were  harmless, 
and  were  universally  treated  with  good  natured  indul- 
gence. They  were  always  unmarried,  and  spent  their 
lives  in  roaming  the  country,  staying  no  great  length  of 
time  in  one  place  and  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  people.  As  age  and  decrepitude  stole  upon  them, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  poor- 
house  during  the  winter  months,  coming  forth  with  the 
opening  of  summer  to  resume  their  vagabondism.  Not 
one  of  these  men  is  left  in  the  region  where  the  writer 
makes  his  home.  The  last  to  disappear  was  Emmet 
Eddy. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  place  Emmet  in  the  cata- 
logue of  common  "codgers,"  though  he  led  an  irregular 
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and  a  roving  life  and  was  possessed  of  his  full  share  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  craft.  Emmet,  in  whatever 
district  he  happened  to  be  wandering,  always  maintained 
a  home  for  himself  and  his  dog.  He  could  easily  find  a 
vacant  shanty,  and  to  it  he  would  bring  the  few  house- 
hold traps  that  served  to  furnish  his  house.  From  here 
he  would  radiate  out  on  the  roads,  tinkering  clocks  as  he 
went,  and  shooting  any  game  he  might  spy  on  the  way, 
for  he  was  never  without  his  gun,  and  a  dog  always  trot- 
ted at  his  heels.  As  he  passed  along  the  highway  his  ap- 
pearance was  very  singular,  and  even  grotesque.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  tin  box  containing  his  tinkers'  kit,  in 
the  other  hand  was  his  gun,  grasped  by  the  middle.  His 
tawny  hair  hung  on  his  shoulders  and  his  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  "stovepipe"  hat.  He  moved  rapidly, 
with  a  gait  which  was  between  walking  and  running,  and 
being  of  light  build  and  sinewy  as  a  hound,  he  gave  his 
dog,  running  behind,  plenty  of  occupation. 

Emmet  was  very  fond  of  dogs  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  training  of  those  which  were  so  lucky  as  to  be 
adopted  by  him.  At  his  word  of  command  they  would 
perform  various  droll  tricks,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
men  and  boys  in  the  stores  and  shops.  His  dogs  were 
generally  small,  but  the  one  which  is  to  play  the  hero  in 
this  story  was  of  fair-sized  proportions,  and  of  that  non- 
descript class  known  as  mongrel.  His  coat,  however, 
which  was  inclined  to  be  shaggy,  and  his  long  pointed 
nose,  bespoke  the  shepherd  blood.  Altogether,  Rambler 
was  a  dog  that  the  casual  observer  would  not  look  upon 
the  second  time,  dismissing  him  as  a  common  yellow  cur. 
But  Rambler  was  no  ordinary  canine.  This  one  might 
know  who  would  look  a  moment  at  his  eyes,  which  were 
wonderful  in  their  expression,  soft  and  kind,  full  of  beau- 
ty and  intelligence. 

"Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  the  same  may  be 
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said  of  scandal.  Some  sheep  had  been  killed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  word  had  gone  abroad  that  Rambler 
was  guilty  of  the  crime.  At  the  time  of  the  finding  of 
the  dead  sheep,  a  boy  had  said  that  he  had  seen  John 
Kennedy's  big  dog  skulking  in  the  sheep  lot  on  that  even- 
ing, but  this  small  and  single  testimony  was  quickly 
silenced  by  the  larger  and  louder  and  more  frequent  as- 
sertions of  one  Bill  Bryan,  who  said  that  he  saw  Emmet's 
dog,  with  bloody  jaws,  leaving  the  field.  The  rage  of 
Emmet,  wheneA'^er  this  subject  was  brought  up,  was  some- 
thing terrible  to  behold  and  listen  to.  People  began  to 
take  sides,  and  the  question  was  discussed  throughout  the 
town,  some  being  for  Rambler's  innocence  and  others 
being  against  him.  The  Town  board  having  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  about  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  submit 
the  case  to  it  for  decision.  In  the  meantime  Bill  Bryan 
was  clamoring  for  the  death  of  Rambler. 

Only  those  acquainted  with  rural  life  can  realize  how 
small  a  matter  suffices  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  call  to- 
gether a  crowd.  All  the  more  did  the  people  congre- 
gate to  hear  Rambler's  case  on  account  of  its  happening 
to  be  heard  at  an  idle  season  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
Town  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Bill  Bryan  gave  in  his  evidence  promptly  and  glibly, 
going  into  details,  and  seemingly  making  a  clear  case 
against  Emmet's  dog.  Kennedy  was  not  sworn,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  good  standing,  prominent  in  politics,  and 
had  affirmed  that  his  dog  could  not  have  been  implicated, 
as  he  never  went  from  home,  and  was  well  fed.  Then 
Emmet  stood  up  to  defend  his  dog. 

He  pointed  to  a  small  table  on  the  stage  and  said : 

"Rambler,  git  up  thar." 

With  a  bound  the  dog  mounted  the  stand  and  sat  down, 
facing  the  audience.  At  the  same  time,  Kennedy's  dog, 
who  was  lying  about  half  way  down  the  middle  aisle  by 
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his  master's  chair,  gave  vent  to  a  low,  vicious  growl.  Em- 
met glanced  at  him  scornfully,  and,  shaking  his  finger, 
said:  "O  you  kin  growl,  but  look  out  you  don't  growl  to 
close;  Rambler  has  whipped  bigger  dogs  than  you  be, 
and  he  kin  dew  it  agin." 

Rambler  gaped,  showing  a  fine  set  of  ivories,  and 
looked  pleasantly  around  on  the  crowd. 

Emmet  stepped  on  the  stage  and  placing  his  hand  on 
Rambler's  head,  he  said: 

"Look  at  the  dog.  See  anything  wrong  about  him? 
Look  at  them  eyes ;  see  anything  mean  or  dishonest  in 
'era.?" 

Then  he  moved  toward  the  accusing  witness,  who,  feel- 
ing his  importance,  occupied  a  prominent  seat  facing  the 
audience,  and,  pointing  his  skinny  finger  at  him,  said: 

"Look  at  Bill  Bryan.  How  does  his  looks  compare 
with  the  dog's.?" 

Every  eye  was  rivited  on  Bill  with  cold  scrutiny  and 
under  the  seaching  ordeal  he  could  plainly  be  seen  to 
cringe. 

"See  him  cower,"  cried  Emmet ;  "see  him  crawl !  O 
you  viper !  you  villian !  you — " 

"You  must  stop  calling  names  Emmet,"  said  the  super- 
visor, sternly. 

At  this,  Emmet  lost  all  control  of  himself. 

"I  mustn't  call  names ;  I  mustn't  call  names,"  he  shout- 
ed, his  countenance  gnotted  with  grief  and  wrath,  "but 
they  want  to  kill  my  dog,  and  the  dog  has  done  nothing. 
I  tell  you  he  was  shut  up  with  me  in  my  shanty  all  that 
night.  My  dog  ain't  costly,  and  ain't  rigistered  like 
Kennedy's,  but  he  is  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  wife 
and  children  to  me.  Emmet  is  poor ;  Emmet  is  weak  in 
the  head;  Emmet  ain't  smart  enough  to  have  a  nice  home 
and  a  family,  but  you  shan't  kill  the  dog!  Where's  that 
boy  that  see  Kennedy's  dog  in  the  sheep  lot.?     Nobody 
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knows — except  Kennedy.  Where  did  Bill  Bryan  git  the 
money  he's  been  so  flush  with  lately?  Nobody  knows — 
except  Kennedy." 

Emmet  was  now  beside  himself,  and,  spuming  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  supervisor,  he  continued: 

"I  giv  ye  fair  warning,  whoever  kills  the  dog  must 
first  kill  me;- 1  shall  defend  him,"  and  he  glanced  toward 
his  gun  which  was  leaning  in  the  corner. 

"For  I  tell  ye,"  he  repeated,  "the  dog  was  shut  up  with 
me  in  the  shanty  all  that  night,"  and  he  swore  it  with  an 
oath  so  terrible,  and  with  such  fearful  vehemence  that 
every  one  trembled. 

Then  he  sat  down,  or  rather  dropped  into  his  chair, 
his  features  and  limbs  twitching  with  the  intensity  of 
his  emotion.  Rambler  stooped  down  and  licked  Emmet's 
hand  as  it  lay  on  the  table. 

There  was  not  a  person  in  the  room  but  was  certain 
that  Emmet's  dog  was  not  the  culprit.  The  old  maii  had 
unconsciously  played  the  part  of  the  orator,  and  had 
brought  conviction  to  every  mind.  The  silence  that  fol- 
lowed his  speech  was  broken  by  the  creaking  of  a  chair 
on  the  floor  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  and  old  Matthew 
Dorian,  the  Quaker  preacher,  stood  up.  That  cheerful, 
benignant  face ;  those  long,  snowy  locks ;  that  old-fash- 
ioned, butternut-colored  coat  were  familiar  to  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  two  counties,  for  his  flock  was 
scattered  and  his  rides  were  far.     He  began : 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  find  Emmet  in  the  midst  of*  such 
distressing  circumstances ;  but  I  am  also  very  glad  that 
I  am  able  to  lend  him  aid  at  a  critical  moment.  Ordin- 
arily, I  would  have  reproved  him  for  his  profanity,  but 
to-day  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  There  are  mitigat- 
ing circumstances,  and  I  believe  that  the  recording  angel, 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  oath  and 
blotted  it  out  forever. 
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"In  passing,  I  noticed  the  concourse,  and  having  in- 
quired as  to  its  nature,  I  came  in  just  a  moment  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  Einmet  and  his  dog  right  before 
the  public.  I  had  been  over  to  buiy  Job  Ensign,  and  re- 
turning on  the  nigth  of  the  sheep  kiltmg,  I  distinctly  saw 
the  guilty  dog  devouring  one  of  the  carcasses.  I  stoned 
liim  off  and  proceeded  to  my  home  across  the  river.  It 
was  moonlight,  and  I  could  not  have  made  a  mistake;  the 
dog  was  not  Rambler ;  it  was  that  dog  lying  in  the  centre 
aisle." 

Emmet,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  listened  intently 
to  the  Quaker's  explanation,  stepped  quickly  up  to  Ramb- 
ler, grasped  his  collar,  and  hauling  him  roughly  from 
the  table,  led  him  down  the  aisle.  He  was  close  to  Ken- 
nedy's dog  before  anyone  realized  what  he  intended  to  do. 
Stamping  his  foot,  he  said  with  a  low,  grating  voice,  be- 
tween his  teeth: 

"Rambler,  take  him!" 

The  big  dog  was  just  getting  on  his  feet  as  Rambler, 
with  the  spring  of  a  panther,  fastened  his  tusks  on  his 
throat  like  a  vise.  The  larger  dog  raised  himself  straight 
up  and  tried  to  shake  off  his  enemy,  but  failed.  The  sit- 
uation by  this  time  had  been  grasped  by  the  crowd,  and 
chairs  were  removed  that  the  dogs  might  have  a  fair 
field.  Just  then  Kennedy  appeared  in  the  ring  with  a 
heavy  stove  poker  brandished  over  his  head.  In  another 
moment  Rambler  would  have  been  vanquished;  but  a 
brawny  justice  of  the  peace  seized  the  weapon  and  wrest- 
ing it  from  him,  shouted: 

"Stand  back,  Kennedy,  your  dog  must  fight  it  out." 

The  conflict  was  soon  over.  Rambler  held  on  with  ter- 
rible tenacity,  while  his  antagonist  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  ^A  little  longer  and  he  lay  a  lifeless  mass  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  while  Rambler  stood  beside  him  with 
drooping  head  and  panting  hard  for  breath. 
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"Rambler!"  It  was  Emmet  calling  in  a  broken  voice. 
With  one  bound  the  dog  planted  his  two  paws  on  the  old 
man's  shouders  and  licked  away  the  tears  that  were 
coursing  down  his  withered  cheeks.  Then  a  great  cheer 
arose,  and  Rambler  was  the  idol  of  the  hour. 

Black  Dick 

The  first  person  I  met  of  the  people  of  Paradise 
Springs  and  vicinity,  when  as  a  young  physician  I  went 
to  that  place  to  establish  myself  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  was  Black  Dick.  Owing  to  rough  water  the 
ferryman  had  refused  to  pilot  me  across  the  river  and  I 
had  been  in  consequence  obliged  to  drive  several  miles  up 
the  stream  to  the  nearest  bridge.  Thus  delayed,  it  was 
getting  dark  when  I  neared  my  destination.  Never  hav- 
ing approached  the  village  from  that  direction,  when 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  place,  I  inquired  the  way 
of  a  huge  negro,  who  was  turning  into  an  uninviting 
appearing  premises,  devoid  of  tree,  shrub,  outbuilding, 
and  mostly  of  fence.  The  black  man's  voice  was  loud 
with  a  hearty,  good  natured  ring  in  it. 

"Take  your  first  right-hand.  Captain,  and  then  go 
straight  ahead,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right.  About 
two  miles.  Mind  what  I  tell  you — your  first  right  and 
straight  ahead,  and  you  can't  miss  it." 

This  information  proved  to  be  correct.  Had  I  been 
acquainted  with  Black  Dick  I  would  not  have  followed  the 
road  with  so  much  confidence.  A  more  cunning  and  de- 
ceptive individual  did  not  inhabit  the  region  round  about. 
His  previous  history,  as  well  as  my  own  observation,  led 
to  this  conclusion.  One  or  two  incidents  in  his  career 
which  were  told  me  will  aid  more  than  a  lengthened  dis- 
quisition upon  his  character  to  set  forth  his  mefital  and 
moral   (or  rather  immoral)   constitutions. 
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It  was  noticed  by  Colonel  Stone,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed during  husking,  that  the  negro  looked  very  cor- 
pulent when  he  started  homeward  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
work.  Remembering  that  his  help  owned  chickens,  he 
was  not  long  in  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  paroxys- 
mal increase  of  circumference  and  in  resolving  upon  a 
course  of  action.  At  the  first  favorable  opportunity  he 
severed  with  his  knife  the  cord  which  his  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  about  his  waist,  and  with  the  result  that 
a  half  bushel  of  choicest  ears  of  com  fell  down  in  a  yellow 
ring  about  his  feet.  The  Colonel  looked  in  vain  for  con- 
fusion or  embarrassment.  Astonishment,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  was  genuine,  manifested  itself  with 
wide  open  eyes  and  gaping  mouth.  Amazement  was  ap- 
parent in  every  part  and  parcel  of  Dick's  anatomy. 

"Great  guns!"  exclaimed  the  man  of  color;  "whar'd 
that  com  come  from?  Grow  on  me,  you  s'pose?  Guess 
I  better  take  a  bath  'fore  I  gets  clean  dirt.  I'll  have  to 
have  higher  wages,  Colonel,  if  crops  is  going  to  sprout 
and  grow  on  me  at  this  rate  and  you  take  'em.  Why, 
I'm  a  regular  walking  plantation !" 

He  rearranged  the  cord  and  proceeded  to  store  away 
the  cereal.  Colonel  Stone  walked  meditatively  to  his  resi- 
dence, and,  after  telling  the  circumstance  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  remarked  that  Black  Dick  had  great  presence 
of  mind  and  would  be  a  good  hand  in  a  shipwreck. 

The  fertility  of  Black  Dick's  intellect  and  the  de- 
pravity of  his  soul  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  secured  a  whole  barrel  of  salted  beef 
in  broad  daylight  without  paying  for  it.  The  crafty 
fellow  having  trapped  a  skunk,  placed  it  on  the  contents 
of  the  barrel. 

"Sure's  you're  alive.  Colonel,  found  a  skunk  in  the 
beef  barrel  this  morning !"  he  exclaimed. 
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"I  think  you're  lying,  you  black  rascal,"  said  the 
Colonel,  grown  suspicious  from  years  of  imposition. 

"Go  and  see  for  yourself,  then,  if  you  won't  believe  me. 
He  is  down  thar  in  the  barrel,  where  I  killed  him  with  a 
stone." 

Investigation  showed  that  the  negro  had  spoken  the 
truth — to  how  great  an  extent  the  farmer  was  too  excited 
to  attempt  to  discover.  Enough  that  the  vile  animal  was 
on  the  beef. 

"Dick,  get  that  meat  out  of  the  cellar  right  off,  barrel 
and  all,  and  bury  it,"  was  the  positive  orders. 

The  Colonel  saw  the  black  man  take  the  offensive  food 
from  the  cellar,  beheld  him  making  an  excavation  and  ob- 
served a  mound  of  fresh  soil ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  beef 
deposited  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  went  rather  for 
African  consumption. 

Not  long  after  my  advent  in  Paradise  Springs,  I  was 
induced  to  play  a  game  of  checkers  in  one  of  the  village 
stores.  It  is,  by  the  way,  an  unwise  thing  for  a  profes- 
sional man  in  public  to  take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  any 
kind  unless  he  be  very  expert  in  it.  If  defeated,  he  will 
be  sure  to  lose  caste.  Mine  were  the  black  men.  Dick 
was  present  and  appeared  to  take  great  pride  in  the 
promising  career  of  the  blacks,  and  gave  it  as  his  un- 
divided opinion  that  they  would  come  off  conquerors. 
At  that  stage  of  the  game  I  was  playing  tolerably  well, 
but  Dick's  fulsome  terms  of  praise  when  I  made  a  good 
move,  and  his  patronizing  extenuation  when  I  committed 
an  error,  all  of  which  remarks  were  greeted  by  the  crowd 
with  suppressed  snorts  of  laughter,  I  must  confess  some- 
what confused  me.  The  result  was  I  lost  the  game,  fail- 
ing even  to  get  a  king. 

"The  black  men  are  all  right,"  said  Dick,  "they  wan't 
to  blame.     They'd  a  licked  if  they'd  a  had  a  good  officer. 

So  much  for  what  I  learned  of  this  deceitful  son  of 
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Ham  outside  of  knowledge  gained  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession. 

From  time  to  time  I  was  called  to  attend  Dick,  and 
learned  at  last  to  be  suspicious  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
attacks  of  indisposition.  I  was  always  importuned  to 
visit  the  poormaster  on  my  way  home,  and  to  make  known 
to  him  that  eatables  would  be  a  luxury  at  the  "cabin,"  as 
Dick  always  called  his  dwelling.  I  made  further  note, 
also,  of  the  fact  that  the  sick  man  would  rapidly  recover 
as  soon  as  his  larder  was  replenished  by  the  public  chari- 
ty. Hence,  it  will  be  seen  why  my  diagnostic  skill  to  its 
utmost  capacity  was  called  into  requisition  when  I  under- 
took to  determine  whether  Dick  was  really  sick  or  only 
shamming.  To  be  candid,  to  this  day  I  am  in  doubt 
about  the  matter,  and  occasionally  find  myself  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  However,  I  always 
deemed  it  best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  so  adminis- 
tered such  medicines  as  the  case  seemed  to  call  for,  though 
with  an  uncomfortable  apprehension  that  my  patient  was 
secretly  laughing  at  me. 

Good  cheer  was  always  the  order  of  the  day  at  Black 
Dick's.  He  had  many  children,  the  most  of  them  of 
about  the  same  size,  and  all  very  black.  The  mother  was 
a  rather  pretty  negress,  which,  besides  the  prevailing 
hilarity,  was  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  family. 
It  was  a  somewhat  inspiring  experience  to  visit  the 
"cabin"  of  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  when  the  little  black 
folks  were  arranged  around  the  stove  in  chairs,  their  feet 
sticking  toward  the  fire,  and  to  have  the  whites  of  each 
individual  pair  of  eyes  simultaneously  rolled  toward  one, 
and  a  host  of  ivories  uncovered  by  way  of  salutation.  The 
dwelling  was  loosely  constructed  and  afforded  but  poor 
protection  against  the  cold.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  no 
ailment  of  any  member  of  the  family  could  be  attributed 
to  deficient  ventilation.     The  wind  whistled  up  through 
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the  broad  cracks  in  the  floor,  through  which  fowls  might 
be  seen  scratching  the  earth  in  search  of  provender. 

One  night  in  March  there  was  a  loud  and  imperious 
knocking  at  my  office  door.  The  messenger  proved  to 
be  one  of  Black  Dick's  eldest  boys.  "Father  is  very  low ; 
going  to  die,  I  guess.     Come  over  quick,"  he  said. 

It  was  dark,  the  mud  deep,  and  it  was  raining ;  besides, 
Dick  was  a  consumate  rogue,  and  might  merely  be  de- 
veloping a  scheme.  But  consoling  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  no  human  being  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  sum- 
mon a  physician  to  ride  two  miles  on  such  a  night  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reason,  I  consented  to  make  the 
trip.  I  found  the  black  man,  indeed,  with  alarming  sym- 
toms.  His  respiration  was  hurried  and  his  condition 
indicated  serious  disorder  of  the  heart.  As  gently  as  I 
could,  I  told  him  that  a  fatal  termination  was  momentarily 
to  be  expected.  He  directed  his  eyes  solemnly  toward 
me  and  gasped,  "I'm  tickled  to  go." 

"Tickled  to  go.'"'  I  repeated,  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  tickled  to  go,"  and  the  words  rattled  in  his 
throat ;  "tired  out  and  tickled  to  go." 

Then  he  muttered  "Tickled  to  go"  repeatedly,  until, 
with  a  gasp,  his  breath  ceased,  and  his  jaw  fell.  I  an- 
nounced to  the  weeping  wife  that  life  was  extinct,  hand- 
ing her  a  roll  of  bills  that  I  had  received  for  attending  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  The  woman  wiped  her  eyes  and 
remarked  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house. 
Accordingly,  I  stopped  at  the  poorm aster's  and  apprised 
him  of  the  melancholy  news,  and  of  the  need  that  existed 
at  the  "cabin."  His  heart  was  touched  and  he  did  un- 
usually well  by  the  family.  "Only  yesterday,"  he  said 
to  me,  "I  gave  Dick  a  good  going  over,  and  told  him  he 
would  have  to  work  for  a  living  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  I 
wouldn't  spend  any  more  of  the  town's  money  on  him  while 
he  was  able-bodied  and  I  held  office." 
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On  the  following  day,  while  I  was  making  my  round,  I 
observed  a  large  man  approaching.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
noticed  that  he  was  a  black  man.  Inspection  at  a  still 
shorter  distance  revealed  that  the  negro  bore  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  Dick.  When  the  man  had  come 
alongside  my  buggy,  all  doubt  was  dissipated.  It  was 
Dick.  I  snatched  my  whip  from  its  socket,  but  the  ras- 
cal was  too  quick  for  me. 

"It  was  only  a  fainting  spell.  Doc,"  he  said. 

The  Ferry  Girl 

The  crossing  of  the  Hudson  river  at  the  ferries  which 
are  to  be  found  along  its  northern  course  has  been  always 
to  me  a  pleasant  and  interesting  experience.  Driving 
down  into  the  lovely  valley  and  coming  to  the  border  of 
the  stream,  one  suffers  no  shock  to  his  sylvan  sentiments 
by  the  primitive  method  of  transportation  across  to  the 
other  side.  The  ferries  are  found  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  travel  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
bridge,  and  consist  of  a  flat-boat  with  a  capacity  for  two, 
or  three  vehicles,  and  a  cable  of  wire  or  rope  stretched 
from  shore  to  shore,  by  means  of  which  the  craft  is  navi- 
gated. On  either  side  the  cable  is  elevated  to  a  height 
of  say  twenty  feet,  while  owing  to  its  weight,  it  is  not 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  The  curve  thus  resulting  is  some- 
thing pretty  to  look  at,  being  a  perfect  inverted  arch 
above  the  stream.  The  horse  and  wagon  being  aboard, 
having  embarked  with  no  assistance  of  dock  by  means  of 
a  wooden  apron  let  down  from  the  vessel,  the  ferryman 
pushes  off  from  the  shore  with  a  pole.  Having  gotten 
under  way,  he  elevates  the  pike,  and  with  a  hook  with 
which  one  of  its  extremeties  is  provided,  he  grasps  the 
cable  and  walks  from  the  bow  to  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
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The  process  is  repeated  until  the  middle  of  the  stream 
having  been  reached,  the  cable  is  seized  with  the  hands 
and  the  boat  farther  propelled  until  the  ascending  wire 
again  necessitates  the  employment  of  the  hooked  pike. 
The  craft  reaching  port,  the  mariner  tosses  the  pole  on 
the  deck  and  lets  fall  the  apron,  the  clash  and  clang  of 
all  reverberating  over  the  water  and  along  the  shore.  A 
horn  hangs  from  the  timbers  under  the  cable  on  the  side 
opposite  the  ferryman's  house,  by  means  of  which  the 
waterman  is  summoned  to  his  post.  Should  the  call  prove 
to  be  that  of  a  foot  passenger  only,  he  crosses  for  him  in 
a  skifF.  The  propulsion  of  the  ferry  boat  is  not  always 
arduous  employment,  for  with  the  wind  blowing  down 
stream  and  it,  with  the  current  impinging  against  the 
side  of  the  craft,  the  stern  of  which  is  allowed  a  longer 
length  of  rope  from  the  cable  than  the  bow,  a  sufficiency 
of  impetus  is  gained  to  carry  it  across  without  aid  from 
the  ferryman. 

The  particular  crossing  to  which  the  scene  of  our  story 
invites  us  is  Lober's  ferry.  It  answers  to  the  general 
description  just  given.  The  river  here  is  broad,  the  cur- 
rent slow,  and  the  shores  bordered  with  saplings  and  thick 
undergrowth.  Pond  lillies  grow  in  the  shallow  water  on 
the  west  side.  From  mid-stream  the  scenery  is  very  at- 
tractive. Above  and  below,  the  broad  and  glassy  surface 
of  the  river  stretches  between  its  green  fringes  of  foliage. 
A  couple  of  miles  east,  and  beyond  the  low  range  of  river 
hills,  bold  highlands  tower  towards  the  sky.  Upon  the 
delightfully  pleasant  highway  which  meanders  along  the 
west  shore  are  to  be  seen  the  dwellings  of  the  farmers 
nestling  among  banks  of  green  leaves,  and  peeping  out 
upon  the  water. 

Standing  upon  the  thoroughfare  at  the  west  ferry 
landing  was  the  commodious  residence  of  Ebenezer  Lober, 
a  wealthy  farmer  and  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town.     His 
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acres  stretched  in  alluvial  meadows  along  the  river  and 
embraced  the  uplands  to  the  west.  He  was  proprietor 
of  the  ferry  and  employed  one  Jerry  Maxwell  to  operate 
the  same.  Jerry  lived  in  the  little  tenement  house  on  the 
east  bank.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  east  was  the 
iiome  of  Benjamin  Converse,  a  Avell  to  do  agriculturist. 
His  son  Henry,  a  sturdy  and  in  all  respects  reliable 
3^oung  man  of  twenty-five,  was  an  only  child  and  heir  to 
a  considerable  fortune.  The  "dramatis  personae"  must 
not  exclude  Miss  Nellie  Maxwell,  the  ferryman's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  very  pretty,  very  bright,  and  very  good, 
embracing  the  three  essential  elements  of  lovable  fem- 
ininity, and  by  which  combination,  as  by  the  arithmetical 
rule  of  three,  a  fair  proportion  is  arrived  at. 

Henry  Converse  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  fas- 
cinating qualities  of  the  ferry-girl,  who  came  with  her 
family  to  live  in  the  ferry  house  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  acquaintance  between 
the  young  people  matured  rapidly  after  the  ice  had  gone 
from  the  river,  when  Nell,  to  relieve  her  father,  navigat- 
ed the  skiff  for  the  accomodation  of  wayfarers.  Many 
a  dust  laden  and  foot  sore  traveler  forgot  his  weariness 
as  the  ferrygirl  with  supple  grace  shot  her  littie  craft 
over  the  water,  and  wished  that  the  voyage  had  extended 
lengthwise  of  the  river  instead  of  across.  To  male  pas- 
sengers, provided  they  had  reached  an  age  when  they 
could  not  be  considered  young,  she  would  present  a  pond 
lily  plucked  with  her  own  shapely  hand  from  the  clear 
water  of  the  stream,  and  the  happy  recipient  would  re- 
new his  journey  with  a  light  heart,  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  yet  a  considerable  factor  as  a  beau. 

It  was  noticed  that  young  Converse  had  frequent  er- 
rands to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  remarked 
by  Mrs.  Grundy  that  these  trips  had  no  necessary  object 
in  view,  but  were  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
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curing  a  little  interview  with  the  ferrygirl.  Of  course 
the  young  man  did  his  own  ferrying,  but  he  thoroughly 
improved  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  paying  of  the 
fee  to  chat  a  while  with  the  charming  daughter  of  the 
ferryman.  In  fact,  the  young  fellow  managed  to  cross 
the  river  nearly  every  day  and  with  a  valid  excuse,  which 
he  always  paraded  for  the  ferrygirl's  benefit.  That 
maiden  listened  to  it  all  demurely,  but  indulged  in  many  a 
quiet  laugh  at  the  young  farmer's  expense.  As  the  sum- 
mer wore  on  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  becoming 
very  fond  of  Nell  and  that  his  sentiment  was  reciprocated. 
There  are  certain  infallible  proofs  of  affection  between  the 
sexes  that  cannot  be  disguised,  and  which  may  be  as  easily 
read  as  a  printed  page. 

It  was  early  in  September  when  Miss  Ahce  liober  of 
Albany,  having  returned  from  the  season  at  Saratoga, 
fancied  that  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  farm  of  her 
Uncle  Ebenezer  would  be  a  delightful  experience.  Though 
Miss  Lober  loved  the  swift  and  flashing  movement  of 
fashionable  life,  she  was  sure  that  she  had  seen  enough 
of  it  for  one  summer,  and  longed  for  the  sincere  and  un- 
assuming hospitality  of  her  uncle's  roof,  and  the  freedom 
from  critical  espionage  which  its  seclusion  afforded.  So 
the  very  next  morning  after  the  idea  occurred  to  her, 
found  Miss  Alice  en  route  for  Lober's  ferry.  Her  com- 
ing would  be  unannounced,  and  she  smiled  as  she  antici- 
pated the  delighted  surprise  her  uncle  and  aunt  would 
manifest  when  she  would  appear  at  her  destination.  It 
was  five  years  since,  as  a  girl,  she  had  visited  them,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  cultivate 
a  closer  intimacy  with  her  up-country  relatives.  Her 
arrival  was  indeed  hailed  with  joyful  manifestations,  and 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Lober  committed  an  act  by  way  of  cele- 
brating the  event  that  could  not  have  astonished  her 
Aunt  Harriet  more  had  the  river  run  dry  before  her  very 
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eyes.  The  good  old  man  actually  took  his  niece  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  No  wonder  that  his  good  wife  was 
riveted  in  her  tracks,  for  such  a  thing  had  never,  to  her 
knowledge,  transpired  before,  except  she  had  been  an  in- 
terested party.  The  merry  city  belle,  however,  with  her 
warm  and  winning  manner  of  salutation,  quickly  re- 
established her  aunt's  mental  equilibrium,  driving  com- 
pletely from  her  mind  the  vision  of  her  husband's  lapse 
of  discretion. 

Alice  Lober  was  eminently  charming  in  feature,  figure 
and  manner.  An  atmosphere  of  culture  hung  about  her 
and  a  certain  air  of  dignified  composure  characterized 
her  deportment.  She  was  taller  than  Nell,  whose  some- 
what untutored  ways  and  round  face  would  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  compare  favorably  with  the  fair  oval 
countenance  and  polished  style  of  the  young  lady  from 
Albany.  Henry  Converse  secretly  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  latter's  charms  and  accomplishments, 
while  he  lingered  to  chat  with  her,  sitting  on  her  uncle's 
porch.  How  genteel  and  attractive  she  appeared  as  she 
leisurely  oscillated  to  and  fro  in  her  "common  sense" 
rocking  chair,  and  how  delightful  seemed  to  him  her  con- 
versation. There  was  such  a  charming  air  of  frankness 
in  everything  she  said,  so  little  assumption  and  frivolity 
in  her  behaviour.  Somehow  Nell's  eyes  hadn't  in  them 
quite  their  former  charm  when  he  stopped  at  the  ferry- 
house  on  his  way  home,  and  his  stay  with  her  was  shorter 
than  usual. 

The  young  man  continued  making  frequent  trips 
across  the  river,  but  Nell  observed  that  he  was  not  so  ani- 
mated in  her  presence  as  formerly,  and  she  was  not  slow 
in  attributing  the  falling  off  of  his  devotion  to  the  stylish 
young  lady  whom  she  frequently  observed  strolling  about 
the  Lober  premises.  Nell  had  more  than  one  paroxysm 
of  grief  on  her  account  when,  from  her  chamber  of  nights, 
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she  gazed  out  upon  the  river's  melancholy  flow.  But  she 
was  a  proud  girl  and  accused  herself  of  her  manifestation 
of  weakness. 

"Why  should  I  think  of  Henry  Converse  or  shed  a 
tear  because  of  him?"  she  would  say.  "He  only  cares 
for  me  in  a  careless  way,  and  looks  upon  me  merely  as 
the  ferryman's  daughter,  to  be  cast  aside  whenever  it 
suits  his  fancy."  Notwithstanding,  she  would  dream  of 
being  led  to  the  marriage  altar  by  him,  and  in  spite  of 
herself,  would  awaken  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Three  days  had  elapsed  and  Henry  had  not  shown 
himself  at  the  ferry.  Then  it  was  told  that  he  was  ail- 
ing with  headache  and  feverishness.  A  week  longer 
and  the  physician  stated  that  there  could  now  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint — that  he  had 
typhoid  fever.  The  patient  had  become  delirious,  mut- 
tering disconnectedly  about  the  occupations  and  persons 
that  he  had  been  interested  in  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
the  disease.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Alice  Lober  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  his  incoherent  remarks,  and  her 
name  was  oftener  mentioned  than  that  of  Nell  Maxwell. 
It  was  observed,  too,  that  while  he  addressed  Alice  in  a 
lively  and  cheerful  manner,  for  Nell  he  had  in  his  voice  an 
inflection  of  mingled  sadness  and  tenderness,  as  if  the 
sick  man  deemed  her  in  need  of  compassionate  words. 

The  fever  increased,  the  patient  lost  flesh  rapidly  and 
the  delirium  continued,  and  more  active  than  ever.  The 
physician  said  the  case  was  a  serious  one  and  counseled 
imperatively  that  absolute  quiet  should  be  maintained 
and  every  disturbing  influence  prohibited  as  conditions 
demanded  for  indulging  in  the  least  hope  of  recovery. 

One  night  when  the  fever  was  running  unusually  high, 
the  sick  man  became  more  distracted  than  he  had  been, 
and  rolled  incessantly  from  one  side  of  his  couch  to  the 
other,  calling  over  and  over  for  Alice.     He  seemed  labor- 
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ing  under  the  idea  that  she  was  about  starting  for  Al- 
bany, and  appeared  trying  to  detain  her.  In  vain  it  was 
attempted  to  reassure  and  pacify  him,  and  to  lead  his 
thoughts  in  other  directions ;  he  would  continue  pleading 
in  agonizing  accents  for  Alice  to  remain  with  him.  His 
distress  of  mind,  it  was  feared,  would  exhaust  him  to  a 
degree  beyond  the  power  of  his  enfeebled  frame  to  re- 
cover from.  At  last  it  was  suggested  that  Miss  Lober 
be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  situation,  when  it  was 
thought  she  might  volunteer  to  visit  the  suffering  man 
and  attempt  to  soothe  his  misery.  The  plan,  however, 
was  hardly  feasible,  as  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind 
was  prevailing,  rendering  the  river  quite  unsafe  to  navi- 
gate. Still,  the  senior  Converse  insisted  upon  conferring 
with  the  ferryman  about  the  matter,  and,  with  lantern 
in  hand,  went  out  into  the  riotous  elements. 

It  was  1  o'clock  when  he  rapped  on  Maxwell's  door. 
The  two  men  went  down  and  inspected  the  river.  A 
furious  east  wind  had  lashed  the  ordinarily  innocent 
stream  into  a  high  rolling  and  roaring  flood  of  waters. 
Both  acknowledged  that  neither  the  flat  boat  nor  a  skiff 
could  be  kept  afloat.  This  was  the  burden  of  their  re- 
marks as  they  parted  at  the  ferryman's  gate.  Just  then 
Nell  flew  past  them,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
She  had  been  awakened  and  had  dressed  after  having 
heard  the  nature  of  the  errand.  Now  she  was  resolved  to 
fulfill  it.  The  situation  was  understood  instantly  by  both 
men,  and  they  hurried  after  her,  calling  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  But  expostu- 
lation was  in  vain.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  bank 
Nell  had  shoved  off  and  was  already  at  a  distance  of  ten 
yards  from  the  shore. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Father,"  she  cried,  "the  boat  rides 
well  and  I  will  surely  make  the  other  side. 

The  two  silently  watched  the  light  of  Nell's  lantern  as 
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it  rose  and  fell  on  the  plunging  waters.  They  were  fear- 
ful moments  for  both.  The  one  felt  that  the  fate  of  a 
son,  the  other  knew  that  the  fate  of  a  daughter  trembled 
in    the   balance.  Finally    the    ferryman,    as    the   light 

was  seen  steadily  ascending,  drew  a  long  breath  and  said, 
"She's  over,  and  going  up  to  Lober's  now." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  said  Converse  with  emphasis. 

The  light  disappeared. 

"Well,  I  hope  she  will  prevail  upon  the  young  lady  to 
return  with  her,"  said  Converse,  "but  there  is  hardly 
room  to  expect  it.  The  river  is  dangerous,  and  even 
were  it  smooth,  it  isn't  every  young  woman  that  would 
consent  to  go  on  such  a  mission  as  she  is  wanted  for. 
Did  I  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with 
Henry,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  propose  it.  You 
see,  he  is  that  weak  from  the  long  run  of  fever  that  it 
wouldn't  take  much  to  carry  him  off." 

Maxwell  said  nothing.  He  was  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  issue  of  his  daughter's  perilous  undertaking  to  hear 
or  think  of  anything  else,  and  stood  straining  his  eyes 
into  the  inky  darkness  for  the  reappearance  of  the  light. 
Soon  it  twinkled  again,  descended,  and  then  began  rising 
and  falling. 

"She's  coming,"  said  the  ferryman. 

With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  restless  taper,  the  two 
men  with  breathless  anxiety  watched  the  approach  of  the 
skiff.  For  some  reason  the  river  at  Lober's  Ferry  when 
wind  prevails,  is  always  roughest  on  the  east  shore.  Ac- 
cordingly Maxwell,  as  the  boat  neared  the  bank,  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  and  shouted: 

"Bear  a  strong  hand,  Nell,  and  keep  her  head  to  the 
wind." 

She  was  alone. 

He  detached  a  second  skiff  from  its  moorings  and 
pushed  out  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  should  his  as- 
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sistance  be  necessary.  It  was  a  wise  precaution.  Nell, 
unstrung  by  the  excitement  and  exertion  suffered  the 
boat  to  veer  from  the  wind,  when  a  wave  emptied  itself 
into  the  skiff  and  carried  it  under.  The  ferryman  was 
not  a  moment  too  early.  Being  a  powerful  man,  to  grasp 
the  girl  and  to  lift  her  into  his  boat  did  not  prove  an 
arduous  undertaking.  Converse  and  Maxwell  carried 
Nell  home  between  them. 

"What  made  you  do  it.'"'  inquired  the  ferryman  re- 
proachfully. 

"Father,"  replied  Nell,  "you  know  I  like  Henry,"  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into  hys- 
terical weeping  . 

Becoming  calmer,  she  related  how  Miss  Lober  seemed 
to  take  the  critical  condition  of  the  young  man  greatly 
to  heart.  She  sent  her  warmest  sympathy  together  with 
a  request  that  she  be  informed  frequently  of  the  course 
of  his  sickness.  She  craved  to  be  forgiven  for  not  yield- 
ing to  the  invitation  sent  her. 

Miss  Lober  returned  to  Albany  the  following  day. 
She  experienced  no  pang  of  conscience  on  account  of  the 
news  brought  her  by  Nell,  that  the  sick  man  was  impor- 
tunately repeating  her  name.  She  was  sure  that  she  had 
indulged  in  no  flirtation,  her  deportment  in  the  young 
man's  presence  having  been  characterized  merely  by  that 
frankness  and  freedom  from  constraint  which  all  well- 
bred  women  accord  indiscriminately  to  their  gentleman 
acquaintances.  Young  Converse,  familiar  only  with  the 
constrained  manner  of  the  girls  living  about  Lober's  Fer- 
ry, erroneously  interpreted  her  charmingly  open  and 
sympathetic  behavior  to  a  more  than  friendly  interest  in 
himself.     He  was  never  more  mistaken. 

But  to  return  to  the  sick  chamber.  The  days  dragged 
wearily  on,  the  patient's  mind  continuing  to  wander  on 
the  one  subject  of  its  infatuation.     Opiates  availed  but 
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little  to  induce  quiet.  The  physician  arrived  one  morn- 
ing at  an  early  hour,  counted  the  sufferer's  pulse  and 
took  his  temperature.  His  circulation  was  found  to  be 
accelerated  and  the  heat  of  his  body  was  shown  to  have 
increased.  It  was  plain,  the  doctor  said,  that  the  case 
was  going  badly.  Yet,  if  the  delirium  could  be  con- 
trolled and  the  ceaseless  tossing  to  and  fro  prevented,  the 
young  man's  vigorous  constitution  might  yet  prevail  to 
bridge  him  over  to  recovery. 

Mrs.  Converse  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  holding  a 
hand  of  her  son  and  stroking  his  head.  She  arose  and 
went  to  her  husband,  who  was  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  an  adjoining  room,  and  said: 

"Father,  if  Nell  would  come  over,  she  might  make  him 
believe  that  she  was  Miss  Lober."  She  spoke  hesitating- 
ly. Mr.  Converse  stood  still  and  gazed  meditatively  for 
a  moment  at  his  wife.  They  were  both  aware  of  the  at- 
tachment that  had  existed  between  the  young  people,  and 
had  regarded  with  no  degree  of  favor  their  mutual  ad- 
miration. Nell's  family,  though  respectable,  was  not 
such  as  they  would  choose  to  have  their  son  enter  into  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with.  However,  parental  love,  re- 
enforced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  girl's  heroic  ad- 
venture on  the  river  a  few  nights  previous,  proved  more 
powerful  than  pride  of  family  and  estate,  and  he  decided 
to  personally  solicit  the  aid  of  the  ferrygirl. 

He  laid  the  case  before  her  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
manner.  The  ferryman  heard  it  and  without  saying 
anything  went  out  and  busied  himself  at  a  pile  of  drift 
wood.  He  was  Nell's  only  confidant  and  adviser,  her 
mother  having  died  several  years  previous.  Excusing 
herself,  she  left  her  caller  and  sought  parental  counsel. 
"Father,  what  shall  I  do.?"  she  inquired. 

"It  isn't  very  easy  to  tell,"  replied  Maxwell,  a  grave 
and  troubled  expression  on  his  face.     "You  see,  all  we 
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have  is  our  good  name.  If  you  go  to  visit  the  young  man 
it  will  make  a  great  talk  in  the  community,  and  then, 
such  a  position  as  you  are  wanted  to  take!"  The  ferry- 
man was  visibly  affected,  and  whipping  out  his  handker- 
chief blew  his  nose  lustily. 

"Do  as  you  think  best,  Nell,"  he  said,  resuming  his 
work,  "they  want  you  to  do  a  thing  that  not  one  self-re- 
specting young  woman  in  a  thousand  would  consent  to, 
but  may  be  you  can  see  your  way  clear." 

Nell  hesitated  no  longer,  and,  agitated  with  a  variety 
of  emotions  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  analyze,  ac- 
companied Converse  to  his  home.  The  physician  and 
Mrs.  Converse  were  in  the  sick  chamber  when  she  ar- 
rived, the  latter  occupying  her  accustomed  place  at  the 
bedside.  The  anxious  mother  arose  and  motioned  Nell  to 
her  chair.  Henry  was  nervously  changing  his  position, 
and,  with  an  apprehensive  expression  in  his  face,  was 
pathetically  pleading  for  Alice.     He  was  very  weak  now. 

"Why,  here  is  Alice,"  said  Converse,  cheerfully,  "and 
she  is  going  to  stay  as  long  as  you  want  her  to." 

"Yes,"  added  Nell,  "I'm  Alice,"  and  she  pressed  her 
cool  hand  firmly  on  his  brow.  She  was  sitting  out  of 
range  of  the  young  man's  eyes. 

The  patient  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  a  full  minute. 
Then  he  said,  inquiringly,  "You'll  stay,  Alice,  and  never 
go  away." 

"Yes,  Henry,"  replied  Nell,  "I'll  never  leave  you.  Go 
to  sleep  now,  for  you  are  very  tired." 

He  remained  still,  and  the  anxious  look  in  his  counte- 
nance gradually  gave  place  to  a  peaceful  expression. 
Parents  and  physician  watched  the  result  of  Nells  minis- 
trations with  intense  interest.  Soon  his  respiration  be- 
came deeper  and  more  regular,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was 
sleeping.  The  sick  man  felt  a  cool,  soft  hand  on  his  fore- 
head, had  heard  a  tender  young  voice,  and  had  yielded  to 
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their  spell.  His  intellect  was  too  confused  and  weakened 
to  detect  that  a  ruse  was  being  practised  upon  him.  Noon 
came,  and  the  patient  still  slept  soundly,  with  no  return 
of  the  delirium,  and  moisture  was  appearing  on  his  skin 
in  place  of  the  parching  dryness  which  had  unremitting- 
ly been  there  for  many  days.  The  doctor  shook  hands 
with  Nell  upon  leaving  his  patient,  remarking  that  she 
was  a  better  doctor  than  himself.  Twilight  drew  on  and 
deepened  into  darkness,  and  Henry  had  not  awakened. 
During  the  night  he  moaned  and  exhibited  signs  of  laps- 
ing again  into  incoherency,  but  Nell,  who  kept  unrelax- 
ing  watch  at  his  bedside,  with  a  few  reassuring  words, 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  quietness,  and  calming  him 
again  into  sleep.  When  the  physician  made  his  morn- 
ing call,  his  patient  was  still  asleep.  His  temperature 
had  fallen  and  the  doctor  announced  that  the  fever  was 
waning.  All  day  the  young  man,  exhausted  by  his  long 
vigil  and  protracted  delirium,  continued  to  slumber.  As 
it  began  to  grow  dark  he  awoke.  "Mother,"  said  he, 
"isn't  it  about  time  to  light  up?" 

His  voice  was  natural,  but  very  weak.  His  senses  had 
returned.  The  two  women  exchanged  glances,  and  Nell 
silently  left  the  room  and  departed  to  her  home. 

Very  slowly  Henry  regained  his  health,  and  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  earth  and  the  river  was  thickly  coated  with 
ice  before  he  had  been  restored  to  sufficient  strength  to  per- 
mit of  his  remaining  up  the  whole  of  the  day.  He  then 
began  taking  more  interest  in  things  around  him,  and 
instituted  a  series  of  inquiries  concerning  the  details  of 
his  sickness.  One  day,  when  for  the  first  time  he  had 
asked  about  Miss  Lober,  his  mother  related  to  him  the 
entire  story  of  his  illness,  of  Alice's  refusal  to  come  to 
his  relief  after  Nell's  perilous  expedition  across  the  river, 
and  of  the  ferrygirl's  ministrations  in  the  sick  room. 
"I   will   say    this    for    Nell,"    concluded   Mrs.    Converse, 
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■  "that  had  it  not  been  for  her  help,  you  would  not  be  liv- 
ing to-day.  Dear  me,  but  it  was  hard  for  the  poor  thing 
to  pass  herself  off  for  that  Lober  girl,  and  she  showed 
it,"  and  the  good  woman  wiped  her  spectacles. 

Her  son  made  no  observation,  but  remained  very  quiet 
the  rest  of  the  day,  saying  nothing  unless  spoken  to. 

Not  until  spring  opened,  and  the  ground  had  become 
dry,  did  the  young  man  venture  out.  He  then  immediate- 
ly set  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  ferryhouse. 

One  pleasant  summer  afternoon  there  was  a  consider- 
able gathering  at  that  dingy  httle  domicile,  among  which 
was  the  local  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  ferryhouse 
had  never  before  extended  its  hospitality  to  such  an  array 
of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  seemed  in  its  embarrass- 
ment to  have  degenerated  into  a  smaller  and  more  unin- 
viting appearance  than  ever. 

Among  the  presents  spread  out  in  honor  of  the  event 
was  a  beautiful  painting  showing  a  young  woman  in 
darkness  and  tempestuous  weather    rowing    a   skiff    over 

k angry  waters.  The  hght  of  her  lantern  disclosed  a 
gentle  face  wearing  an  expression  of  fixed  determination. 
The  artist  had  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent  likeness 
p{  Nell.     It  was  a  gift  from  the  groom's  father. 

Admission  was  universally  made  that  the  marriage  was 
a  propitious  one,  an  acknowledgement  which  time  has  con- 
firmed. Nell  has  long  been  the  happy  mistress  of  the 
Converse  mansion,  and  her  children  romp  through  her 
husband's  fields  and  forests  which  surround  it.  Henry 
found  that  the  strength  of  her  love  was,  indeed,  stronger 
than  any  flood  of  Lober's  Ferry,  and  that,  too,  unlike  its 
iron  cable,  it  does  not  wear  out. 

The  Amendment  of  Caleb  Storrs 

With  the  passing  of  John  Storrs,  the  ownership  of  his 
farm  fell  to  his  son  Caleb.     Of  less  intellectual  prochvity 
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than  his  father,  he  spent  but  little  time  communing  with 
books,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. Of  romance  he  entertained  no  notions,  and  ac- 
cordingly chose  his  wife  practically,  just  as  he  would 
have  selected  what  he  considered  the  choicest  from  a  herd 
of  stock. 

Grace  Allen  had  known  only  that  contracted  and 
gloomy  cranny  of  the  world  represented  by  Storrs' 
Corners,  with  its  poverty  of  mind  and  crudeness  of  man- 
ners. But  nature  had  endowed  her  with  a  store  of  un- 
conventional goodness,  which  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
shone  from  her  face,  and  imparted  an  eloquent  cadence  to 
her  not  very  grammatical  language. 

When  Caleb  Storrs  bought  a  horse,  he  always  insisted 
that  the  animal  should  be  warranted  "kind  and  gentle," 
and  he  would  never  have  asked  Grace  Allen  to  marry  him 
had  he  not  known  positively  that  these  characteristics 
belonged  to  her.  For  he  was  an  irasicible  man,  fault- 
finding and  disliking  to  be  contradicted,  which  infirmities 
of  temper  he  had  inherited  from  the  family  of  Storrs. 
A  companion  given  to  asperity  would  have  been  better 
adapted,  perhaps,  to  restrain  his  excitable  nature,  but 
spiteful  words  were  as  little  to  be  looked  for  from  Grace 
as  thorns  from  a  lily.  Instead  of  improving  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  his  wife,  his  wrathful  spirit  came  to 
thrive  upon  it;  not  that  he  really  meant  to  be  unkind  or 
to  wound  her  feelings,  but  for  the  reason  that  she  was  a 
convenient  and  unresisting  object  upon  which  to  vent 
his  spleen.  No  matter  what  caused  the  ruffling  of  his 
temper;  it  might  have  to  do  with  conditions  in  the  re- 
motest fields  of  his  farm;  the  venomous  words  of  his 
tongue  were  sure  to  fall  upon  her  defenseless  head. 
Should  his  anger  be  the  result  of  depredations  committed 
by  a  neighbor's  cattle,  she  would  hear  impudent  tirades 
concerning  things  comiected  in  no  way  with  the  source 
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of  his  irritation,  but  aimed  at  some  department  of  the 
domestic  economy.  In  the  midst  of  these  frequent  ful- 
minations,  Grace  would  go  quietly  about  her  duties,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  at  retaliation,  and  simply  saying,  "Yes, 
Caleb." 

Of  all  tliis  injustice  and  persecution,  Peters,  the  hired 
man  was  not  an  indifferent  observer.  More  than  once, 
when  listening  to  the  harsh  language  addressed  to  the 
most  faithful  and  inoffensive  of  wives,  he  came  near  losing 
control  of  himself  and  visiting  visible  tokens  of  his  in- 
dignation upon  the  person  of  his  employer.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  champion  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Storrs 
without  resort  to  violence.  He  adopted  the  indirect 
tactics  employed  by  her  husband.  Caleb  Storrs  was  in 
politics  a  Republican.  Peters  affiliated  with  no  party, 
but  knowing  that  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive  in  regard 
to  criticisms  of  his  political  creed,  the  hired  man  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Democrat  that  he  might  be  in  a  position  to 
sting  him  with  swarms  of  disparaging  words.  Many  a  fear- 
ful castigation  did  the  leadership  and  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican party  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  farm 
laborer,  in  number  the  same  as  Grace  Storrs  endured 
from  her  husband.  Should  he  prove  intractable  after 
due  vituperation,  Peters,  would  resort  to  statistics,  and 
always  with  satisfactory  results ;  for  Caleb  had  a  vener- 
ation for  figures,  not  being  very  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  remembering  that  they  do  not  lie.  The  hired 
man,  however,  did  not  hesitate  when  he  had  exhausted 
his  limited  supply  of  legitimate  scores,  to  manufacture 
others  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  By  this  means  he  never 
failed  to  humble  the  refractory  spirit  of  Caleb  Storrs. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  in  the  early  summer  Grace 
should  visit  her  married  sister,  living  in  an  adjoining 
county.     She   had    made   elaborate   prepartions    for   the 
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comfort  of  Caleb  and  the  "help"  during  her  absence, 
stocking  the  larder  with  a  tempting  abundance. 

The  night  before  the  day  set  for  her  departure  she  had 
prepared  the  supper  with  especial  care  and  taste.  There 
were  strawberries,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  on  the  im- 
maculate spread  were  plump,  light  biscuits,  golden  but- 
ter, in  the  centre  of  the  table  a  vase  of  flowers,  while  the 
odor  of  fragrant  tea  pervaded  the  room.  As  Peters 
took  his  place,  he  brushed  with  his  rough  hand  a  tear 
from  his  eye.  Caleb  ate  in  silence,  remarking  only  that 
the  berries  were  "sour  enough  to  make  a  pig  squeal." 

"Grace,"  said  he  the  next  morning,  "Jim  Davis  is  goin' 
to  the  village  with  a  load  of  grist  and  says  you  and  the 
children  can  ride  with  him.  They's  so  much  to  do,  I 
can't  spare  the  time  to  take  ye  down." 

"Won't  it  tire  the  children,  Caleb,  ridin'  so  far  on  a 
lumber  wagon  .f*"  said  Grace,  mildly. 

"Children  be  dumbded,"  he  replied  reddening  up,  "It'll 
do  'em  good." 

"Yes,  Caleb,"  was  her  submissive  response. 

Storrs  and  his  man  were  busy  with  their  hoes  in  a  lot  by 
the  road  when  Jem  Davis  with  his  springless  wagon  rat- 
tled past.  Grace,  with  a  bright  smile,  bade  them  good- 
by,  telling  them  to  be  good  boys,  and  the  two  children 
waved  their  hands.  Her  white  muslin  gown,  belted  with 
blue,  and  with  bits  of  the  same  color  tastefully  displayed 
upon  other  parts  of  her  costume,  set  off  her  blonde  style 
effectively,  so  that  she  appeared  really  pretty.  This 
thought  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Peters  as  he  awk- 
wardly lifted  his  old  hat  from  his  sweaty  brow;  but  Caleb 
Storrs  made  no  reply  to  the  parting  words  of  his  wife, 
nor  looked  up  from  \x\n  work. 

The  treatment  which  the  Republican  party  had  pre- 
viously received  was  gentle  courtesy  compared  with  the 
bitter  viHfication  which  was  visited  that  day  upon  it.  The 
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hired  man  assailed  it  from  top  to  bottom,  from  centre  to 
circumference,  and  with  the  gatling  gun  of  his  contempt- 
uous wrath,  he  fired  a  continuous  volley  of  figures  until 
his  companion  was  duly  humiliated.  He  ventured  only 
to  say: 

"Peters,  go  to  the  house  and  get  a  jug  of  water;  your 
throat  must  be  dry." 

Four  days  later,  Hanclc  Grimes,  standing  up  in  his 
wagon,  shouted  into  the  field  the  news  of  a  railroad  col- 
lision near  "the  village." 

"Orful  slaughter,"  said  he,  "rows  of  dead  and  injured 
layin'  on  the  ground;  cars  burnin'  and  lots  of  poor  crit- 
ters screechin'  inside.  I  come  away  purty  quick,  you  bet ! 
I  haint  got  no  stomach  for  them  kind  of  things." 

"Did  you  hear  what  wool  was  fetchin'?"  was  Caleb's 
indifferent  response  to  Grimes'  harrowing  story,  excited- 
ly uttered. 

On  his  way  to  dinner,  he  turned  aside  to  the  postoffice 
and,  reaching  the  house,  broke  the  seal  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  a  cramped  hand  and  read: 
"Dear  Caleb, 

I  will  be  at  the  station  on  the  momin'  Run  Wensday 
the  SOeth.  please  you  cum  for  us.  got  lonesum  and 
will  start  for  home  sooner  than  i  expected. 

from  your  Grace" 

With  a  look  of  terror  on  his  face,  Caleb  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"She  and  the  children  was  in  the  wreck!"  he  said  with 
a  great  sob,  pacing  the  room  with  rapid  strides.  **0h! 
my  God !  they  was  in  the  wreck !" 

A  moment  later  he  appeared  to  the  astonished  Peters, 
rushing  into  the  stable  and  shouting: 

"The  roan  colt  to  the  sulky,  you  lubber,  and  step  lively 
about  it ;  Grace  and  the  children  was  in  the  wreck !  don't 
you  understand,  you  moose.''     They    was   in   the   wreck! 
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They  was  in  the  wreck!"  In  his  excitement  his  voice 
rose  to  a  shriek. 

Peters  did  the  harnessing,  for  Caleb  in  his  confusion 
could  only  fumble  the  straps,  and  both  men  sprang  into 
the  seat.  Storrs  struck  the  high  spirited  creature  a 
smart  cut  with  the  whip,  and  he  darted  toward  the  road 
like  a  bird,  barely  missing  a  tree  and  nearly  upsetting 
them  as  he  turned  into  the  highway. 

"Let  me  have  them  reins,"  said  the  hired  man  authorit- 
atively, reaching  his  hand  and  firmly  grasping  the  lines. 

Down  through  the  "Corners"  flew  the  roan  colt,  the 
sulky  bounding  in  the  air  like  a  hoop,  and  when  they 
rushed  over  the  plank  bridge  on  Whipple's  creek,  it  was 
as  if  a  giant  had  smitten  it  with  a  sledge.  On  they  sped, 
scarcely  slackening  for  the  many  hills  in  their  path,  for 
Caleb  kept  saying  in  a  whining,  imploring  voice,  "Let 
him  go,  Peters,  let  him  go,"  while  the  sweat  was  stream- 
ing from  the  roan  colt  and  flecks  of  foam  were  on  the 
two  men  like  snow.  As  they  drove  up  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  the  hired  -man  saw  approaching  them  from 
the  smoldering  cars  an  improvised  litter  upon  which  lay 
a  woman  clad  in  a  white  gown,  ribboned  with  blue.  Peters, 
softened  by  the  suff^ering  of  his  employer,  instinctively 
attempted  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  locomotives  were  reared  against  each  other,  but  Caleb 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  fearful  stare  upon  the  little 
company  coming  toward  them.  He  alighted,  and  as  he 
did  so,  staggered,  grasping  the  sulky  wheel  for  support. 
Then,  as  the  litter  came  near,  he  stepped  forward,  say- 
ing rudely: 

"Stand  back,  every  one  of  ye ;  she  is  mine  and  I'll  take 
care  of  her.  I  don't  want  no  fureigners  handlin'  my 
folks.  Stand  back,  I  say,  or  you'll  have  another  colli- 
sion on  your  hands,"  and  he  tenderly  lifted  and  carried 
his  wife  to  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
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"Her  case  is  not  serious,"  said  the  doctor;  "exhaustion 
from  shock;  she  will  recover." 

In  the  meantime,  Peters  looked  at  his  watch  and  said 
in  a  low  tone  as  he  patted  the  roan  colt's  neck: 

"Good  for  you,  brave  hoss!  eight  miles  of  tough  road 
in  thirty  minutes  !"and  the  colt,  as  if  he  understood  the 
words,  threw  up  his  head  and  whinnied  long  and  shrill, 
like  a  herald  of  victory.  There  was  not  one  of  all  that 
solemn  and  stricken  company  but  heard  with  a  revival  of 
courage  that  audacious  cry.  Little  Jerry  and  Fannie 
Storrs,  bewildered  and  wandering  aimlessly  about,  heard 
the  call  of  the  roan  colt  and  ran  joyfully  to  him.  It 
roused  their  mother  from  her  lethargy,  and  then  her  eyes 
fell  upon  her  husband  who  was  bending  over  her,  his 
face  knotted  with  anguish. 

"The  children,  Grace?"  said  he,  "The  children.?"  She 
made  no  reply,  but  following  the  rapt  look  of  her  eyes,  he 
saw  them  coming  towards  them  with  Peters,  who  was  lead- 
ing the  roan  colt. 

"Grace,"  said  Caleb  in  a  broken  voice,  "I  am  like  a 
man  snatched  out  of  the  bottomless  pit.  The  torments  I 
have  stood  for  the  past  hour  have  purty  nigh  finished 
me.  I'm  a-goin'  to  be  a  better  man,  Grace;  I'm  a-goin' 
to  use  you  better.  The  Lord  knew  I  was  a  hard  case 
and  took  this  way  to  cast  the  devils  out  of  me.  Get 
well,  Grace,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able  agin  to  pint  the 
finger  of  reproach  at  Caleb  Storrs,  your  husband." 

"Thank  you,  Caleb,"  was  all  she  could  say,  but  her 
face  as  she  gazed  upon  him  was  that  of  an  angel. 

The  Good  Fortune  of  Fortunatus  Paul 

Patrick  Donnovan,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
stopped  his  horses  that  they  might  rest  before  going 
on  with  his  load  of  coal  towards  his  home. 

"Whoa,"  said  he  somewhat  louder  than  was  necessary, 
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for  his  eye  had  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Dickenson, 
a  lady  a  trifle  hard  of  hearing,  who  was  busying  herself 
on  the  porch  preparatory  for  the   coming  of  rain. 

"Pleasant  mairnin',  ma'am,"  said  Patrick  cheerfully 
as  Mrs.  Dickenson  turned  towards  him.  She  was  a  prac- 
tical soul,  and  before  replying  looked  hastily  around  on 
the  horizon,  which  was  dark  and  threatening. 

"Ya-as,"  she  replied  dubiously,  and  came  a  few  steps 
nearer  the  road.  "How  is  Mrs.  Donnovan  gettin'  along, 
Patrick?"  she  inquired.  I  was  thinkin'  on  her  yeste'day 
and  wonderin*  about  her.  Haint  seen  her  goin'  down 
town  in  sev'al  days  and  thought  mebbe  she  might  be 
havin'  the  grippe,  so  many's  took  it  all  around.  Josh  is 
down  with  it;  not  bad,  just  comf'tably  sick,  and  Pm  be- 
ginnin'  to  have  wanderin'  pains,  and  my  stomerck  is  goin' 
back  on  me.  My  sakes !  I  hope  I  won't  give  out  en- 
tirely, because  if  I  should,  the  whole  on  us  '11  have  to 
go  hungry  and  dirty." 

"There's  Fortunatus,  and  can't  he  be  a  help  to  ye; 
bring  the  wather,  pare  the  praties  and  the  like,"  said  Pat- 
rick consolingly. 

"Waal,  I  dunno,"  replied  Mrs.  Dickenson,  sighing 
wearily.  "It's  allers  seemed  to  me  that  men  folks  in  the 
kitchen  is  nothin'  but  an  aggervation.  It's  hard  work  to 
learn  'em  and  when  you've  got  'em  handy  then  they  git 
imperdent  and  want  ter  be  the  hull  thing.  Fortunatus 
haint  got  no  knack  about  housework,  anyway.  But  you 
haint  told  me  how  Mrs.  Dounovan  was." 

"Very  porely,  very  porely,  ma'am,"  was  Patrick's  dole- 
ful reply.  "She  does  nothin'  but  wape  the  whole  day 
long,  atin'  nothin'  and  moanin'  the  night  in  her  slape. 
It's  the  aquinoctial,  you  see,  ma'am,  that's  a-comin'  on 
an'  it's  the  remimberance  of  the  shtorm  and  the  vissel 
goin'  to  paces  on  the  rocks  that's  ailin'  her,  so  it  is.  Oh ! 
it's  a  dale  of  throuble  that  she's  had.     An'  it's  not  meself 
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that  knows  what  worruds  to  shpake  for  to  comfort  her, 
for  I  niver  hod  that  in  mc,  and  can  only  be  as  gintle  as 
I  can  and  schrape  aff  me  fate  clane  when  I  comes  into  the 
house  and  kape  the  woodbox  full." 

That  she  might  hear  the  better,  Mrs.  Dickenson  had 
come  yet  nearer  to  the  road. 

"Poor  thing!"  she  said.  "I  am  gettin'  forgetful,  I  do 
believe,  or  I  would  ha'  remembered  that  she  has  had  them 
sad  spells  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Poor  thing! 
I'm  real  sorry  for  her.  I  wonder  if  there  ain't  somethin' 
I  could  do  for  her." 

"I'm  afraid  there's  nothin'  but  the  love  of  God  that 
can  rache  her,  Mrs.  Dickenson,"  Patrick  went  on.  "The 
very  sight  of  the  say  sets  her  trimblin'  and  carryin'  on, 
so  that  I  have  to  avide  ivery  road  that  brings  her  in  sight 
of  it.  She  niver  goes  to  the  back  faldes  of  the  farrum, 
where  we  have  glimpses  of  it.  She  sames  to  think  of  the 
say  as  a  baste  that  has  swallied  up  her  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Dickenson,  while  she  burnished  her 
spectacles  preparatory  for  the  perusal  of  the  local  paper, 
informed  her  husband  and  Fortunatus  of  the  low  spirits 
of  Mrs.  O'Connor  and  expressed  sympathy  for  her. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad!"  feebly  ejaculated  Joshua  from 
the  sofa,  where  he  lay  in  the  custody  of  the  grippe.  "She 
is  a  good  and  amierable  womern  and  desarves  better'n  to 
be  blue.  Yes,  she  is  a  dumb  good  womern,  she  is  an  or- 
nerment  to  her  sex." 

Mrs.  Dickenson's  eyes  snapped  a  little  as  she  shot  a 
quick  glance  at  her  husband  and  remarked:  "Yes,  she's 
a  dumb  good  womern  and  probably  thinks  you  are  a  dumb 
silly  man." 

"Say,  Mother,"  spoke  up  Fortunatus,  "wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  I  should  take  the  fiddle  and  go  over  to  Patrick's 
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and  play  a  little  for  them?  Maybe  it  would  cheer  Mrs. 
O'Connor  up  a  mite." 

The  proposition  standing  approved,  the  boy  donned  his 
heavy  coat  and  mittens,  took  the  violin  under  his  arm  and 
went  out  into  the  darkness.  He  was  an  adopted  child 
and  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  though  he  looked  con- 
siderably older.  His  foster-parents  were  kind  and  his 
home  tolerably  pleasant,  yet  there  was  ever  present  with 
him  a  sense  of  loneliness,  a  yearning,  though  he  recog- 
nized it  not  as  such,  for  filial  love  and  companionship. 
Joshua's  violin  was  his  most  intimate  and  best  cherished 
friend.  After  the  old  man  had  shown  him  the  elements, 
he  had  not  been  long  in  acquiring  a  considerable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  its  use.  He  had  occasionally  given 
little  concerts  at  the  home  of  the  O'Connors,  and  always 
with  hearty  appreciation,  so  he  hurried  along  the  lonely 
road,  confident  that  his  reception  would  be  cordial  and 
that  his  music  would  be  applauded. 

Next  to  the  violin,  Fortunatus  loved  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
and  she,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  reciprocal  affection.  Many  a  day,  on  his  way 
from  school,  the  youngster  would  stop  and  enjoy  a  little 
chat  with  her  and  make  himself  useful  with  any  chore 
which  might  seem  to  him  likely  to  assist  the  not  very 
ambitious  housewife.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  look  in 
her  kind,  soft  brown  eyes  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
cadence  of  her  voice,  which  seemed  to  sink  down  from  his 
ears  into  his  heart  and  dissolve  the  sadness  that  rested 
there.  It  was  always  with  reluctance  that  he  departed 
from  her  door,  and  when  he  glanced  back,  as  he  always 
did,  Mrs.  O'Connor  never  failed  to  be  looking  after  him 
with  a  smile  on  her  honest  Irish  face. 

"Begorra !  I'm  glad  to  see  ye,  Fortunatus ;  in  wid  ye. 
And  ye  has  the  fiddle  along.  Fine  bye !  fine  bye  that  ye 
be!     It's  me  fate  that's  beginnin'  to  tickle,  so  they  are. 
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Here  now,  Kate,  come  and  shpake  to  Fortunatus;  he's 
come  wid  his  fiddle  and  we'll  have  an  illegant  time  to- 
night, so  we  will,"  and  O'Connor,  all  animation,  took  the 
boy's  coat  and  cap  and  hung  them  on  a  nail. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  deft  fingers  of  Fortunatus 
were  manipulating  the  strings,  and  his  bow  in  graceful 
sweeps  was  eliciting  lively  music.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  tunes  of  Ireland  had  been  reached  that  the  enthusiasm 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch.  When  "The  Short  Grass"  was 
struck  up,  Patrick,  unable  longer  to  restrain  himself, 
hastily  laid  his  pipe  on  the  mantle  and  bounding  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor  began  to  spank  time  with  as  good  an 
effect  as  the  looseness  of  his  slippers  would  permit.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  kicked  off  one  of  them  and  broken 
the  lamp  chimney  that  he  was  able  to  pause. 

But  hilarity  suddenly  turned  to  tears  with  the  playing 
of  "Tara's  Harp,"  when  Mrs.  O'Connor,  overwhelmed 
with  sad  memories,  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  broke  into  wailing  and 
lamentation. 

"Me  ould  home!  and  why  did  I  lave  me  ould  home! 
Across  the  say  it  is,  far  across  the  say,  and  I'll  niver 
see  it  any  more.  And  me  heart  is  broke  for  me  hoosband, 
lyin'  there  under  the  grane  sod,  and  for  me  baby  boy 
dhrowned  in  the  say.  It  was  him  that  I  lost  at  the  dure 
of  America.  Oh!  the  roar  of  the  timpist,  and  the  tun- 
dher  of  the  wathers,  and  the  crash  of  the  timbers !  I 
can  hear  thim  yit  minglin'  with  the  shrieks  of  the  lost. 
I'll  niver  see  me  bye  again,  I'll  niver  see  him,  niver  see 
him,  niver  see  him,"  and  the  woman,  overcome  by  her 
emotion,  wept  piteously. 

"Niver  mind,  now,  Kate,"  said  O'Connor,  bringing  his 
chair  to  her  side  and  throwing  his  arm  around  her. 
"Your  first  man  was  a  wake,  sickly  felley  and  could  niver 
have  hilpcd  ye,  and  as  for  the  bye,  he  isn't  now  a  young 
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rowdy  as  he  might  ha'  been  if  he  had  not  been  lost.  It's 
Providence  that  has  the  directin'  of  things,  and  what 
sames  crooked  here  will  look  sthraight  whin  we  gets  to 
Hivin." 

"Tom  Kennedy,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connor,  suddenly  dry- 
ing her  eyes  and  speaking  very  positively,  "was  a  gintle- 
man  and  a  scholar.  He  did  know  a  great  dale  about 
books,  and  he  could  write  a  nice  bit  of  poethry,  and  sing 
a  song  as  well  as  any  mon  in  the  county  of  Galway.  It's 
not  for  the  likes  of  yees  to  be  shpakin'  shlandher  of  him," 
and  rising,  she  walked  with  dignity  toward  the  stove  to 
replenish  the  fire. 

Patrick,  pleased  to  observe  his  wife  relieved  of  her 
paroxysm  of  grief,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  whispered  to 
Fortunatus,  "Women  is  quare  craythers.  While  their 
mon  is  alive,  it's  his  faults  and  not  his  vartoos  they're 
shpakin'  of;  but  whin  he's  did,  it's  all  about  what  a  good 
mon  he  was  they're  talkin'.  It's  afther  that  I'm  in  me 
grave  that  I'll  be  lishtenin'  to  Kate's  complemints." 

In  order  to  renew  the  salutary  influence  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  entertainment,  Fortunatus  felt  it  needful  to 
render  a  few  exhilarating  pieces,  and  then  began  to  make 
preparations  for  returning. 

Hour  after  hour  that  night  he  lay  awake  thinking  of 
the  sad  story  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  and  when  at  last  he 
fell  into  uneasy  slumber,  it  was  to  dream  that  a  baby  was 
tossing  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  that  he,  himself  was 
that  httle  one.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor lifted  him  out  of  the  icy  waters  and  took  him  to  her 
breast.  "Mother!"  he  cried  excitedly,  and  awaking, 
found  himself  sitting  up  and  with  his  arms  outstretched 
before  him. 

Soon  he  heard  shuffling  steps  below  and  the  voice  of 
Joshua  calling  up  the  stairway,  "Anythin'  the  matter, 
Fortunatus.'*     I  thought  I  heard  you  call." 
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"No,  Father,"  he  answered,  "I  was  only  dreaming," 
and  he  fell  asleep  again. 

The  next  day,  improving  an  opportunity  while  he  was 
alone  with  Joshua,  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  where  he  lay, 
and  after  some  hesitation  asked  for  the  statement  which 
the  superintendent  of  the  foundling  asylum  at  Boston  had 
given  concerning  his  being  placed  there.  "Was  it  true," 
he  asked,  "that  I  was  taken  from  the  sea.?" 

"That  was  what  they  told  us,  Fortunatus,"  replied 
Joshua  kindly.  "It  seems  that  a  woman,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  wrecked  ship  and  who  was  probably  purty 
nigh  out  of  her  head,  claimed  you  and  carried  you  home. 
Then,  after  she  had  cooled  down,  she  see  her  mistake  and 
took  you  to^the  place  where  we  got  you.  All  the  woman 
said  was  that  you  had  been  picked  up  after  a  shipwreck 
and  by  mistake  taken  for  her  own.  She  hurried  away, 
afeered  most  likely  to  give  any  further  particulars  lest 
she  might  be  identerfied  and  have  an  action  brought 
against  her.  The  superintendent  said  that  he  made  efforts 
to  find  your  parents,  but  as  several  ships  was  lost  about 
that  time,  things  was  purty  well  mixed  up.  No  one  came 
to  claim  you.  As  to  your  name,  they  told  us  you  was 
called  Fortunatus  bccase  you  was  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
off  alive,  and  Paul  because,  like  the  apostle,  shipwreck 
couldn't  drown  ye.  If  big  names  '11  help  a  feller  any, 
you  orter  turn  out  fine  some  day.  But,  Fortunatus,  we 
have  allers  kept  it  quiet  that  we  don't  know  anythin' 
about  your  folks,  and  you  mustn't  ever  tell  on  it,  either, 
for  tha's  allers  plenty  to  say  mean  things  in  such  cases. 
You'll  understand  this  better  when  you  get  older.  Don't 
you  fret,  Fortunatus,"  continued  the  old  man,  for  he  ob- 
served the  tears  trickling  through  the  boy's  fingers  as  he 
held  his  hands  over  his  face,  "don't  you  fret,  my  little 
man ;  you'll  allers  have  a  good  home  with  us  and  when 
we're  taken,  we'll  leave  behind  somethin'  nice  for  you," 
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and  he  gently  strolced  his  head  as  it  lay  fallen  on  his 
shoulder. 

Though  Fortunatus  had  not  been  encouraged  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigation,  he  yet  cherished  the  consolation 
that  it  was  not  utterly  impossible  that  Mrs.  O'Connor 
might  be  his  mother.  He  resolved  that  he  would  never 
remain  far  from  her  and  that  he  would  visit  and  help  her 
so  long  as  he  lived.  Very  narrowly  he  would  inspect  his 
countenance  in  the  little  looking-glass  that  hung  in  his 
bedroom,  endeavoring  to  detect  some  trace  of  resemblance 
to  her,  and  once,  when  he  casually  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
face  at  a  certain  angle,  he  thought  he  recognized  a  faint 
shadow  of  her  likeness.  But  better  still,  when  he  had 
stopped  a  few  moments  in  passing  and  in  turning  to  go 
away  had  cast  an  arch  glance  at  Mrs.  O'Connor  to  see 
how  she  had  taken  a  little  sally  he  had  made,  the  good 
soul,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  had  cried  out : 

"'Twas  thin  you  did  look  the  picture  of  Tom  Kennedy. 
God  bliss  you,  me  Httle  felly,  for  havin'  the  expression  of 
him!     You  do  bring  ase  to  me  heart,  so  you  do." 

But  these  clues,  to  the  thoughtful  boy,  seemed  far 
from  conclusive,  and  between  his  great  longing  and  these 
aggravating  little  tokens  of  its  realization,  his  experience 
was  more  unhappy  than  if  no  encouragement  at  all  had 
arisen.  Yet,  in  spite  of  himself  did  he  continue  to  'nurse 
the  pleasing  hope,  while  more  and  more  frequent  became 
his  visits  and  longer  and  longer  did  he  remain.  As  Mrs. 
O'Connor  saw  more  of  him,  she  would  often  speak  of  lit- 
tle traits  of  his  character  and  behavior  that  reminded 
her  of  the  Irish  lad  she  had  loved  and  wedded  in  the 
"Ould  Counthry."  Sometimes,  in  her  enthusiasm,  she 
would  take  the  boy  and  bestow  a  hearty  kiss  upon  his 
red  cheek,  and  at  such  moments  Fortunatus  would  feel 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  acme  of  human  bliss.  Grad- 
ually the  winter  wore  away,  the  snow,  little  by  little,  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  landscape,  and  the  earth  began  to 
assume  its  apparel  of  green. 

On  one  of  those  mild,  still  afternoons  of  the  latter 
April  days,  when  the  air,  instinct  with  a  gentle  languor, 
and  the  sky,  beautiful  with  its  divine  sapphire  seem  the 
ministers  of  nature  telling  of  her  rarest  and  tenderest 
sentiments,  Fortunatus  called  at  the  O'Connors,  as  he 
did  every  day  now  on  his  way  from  school.  He  had 
hardly  acknowledged  the  cordial  greetings  of  Kate  and 
Patrick  when  the  eye  of  the  housewife  discovered  that 
one  of  his  hands  was  enveloped  in  a  handkerchief. 

"An'  what  can  be  the  matther  with  me  lad's  hand,  I 
dunno.f"'  she  inquired  anxiously,  and  was  told  that  while 
playing  ball  his  bat  had  slipped  and  a  sliver  had  run 
deeply  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Perhaps  you  can  take  it  out,"  said  Fortunatus,  look- 
ing a  little  uneasy  and  beginning  to  undo  the  fastenings. 

But  no  sooner  had  Mrs.  O'Connor  looked  into  his  hand 
than  she  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. Again  she  took  it,  and,  after  examining  it  care- 
fully, cried  out  in  great  excitement: 

"The  schar !  the  schar  from  the  shtove  dure !  An'  your 
hid.'*"  she  continued,  diving  her  hands  in  the  boy's  hair. 
Bliss  God,  it's  there!  AfF  wid  your  right  shoe,"  seem- 
ingly beside  herself,  while  Patrick  and  Fortunatus  looked 
apprehensive. 

"Yis,  the  mark  is  here!"  she  cried.  "Me  bye!  me 
bye !  I  have  ye  at  last,  I  have  ye !"  and  she  broke  into  a 
violent  and  hj^sterical  demonstration  of  tears.  As  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  control  herself  somewhat,  she  explained 
that  the  scars  were  all  well  remembered  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  her  babe. 

"An'  don't  I  remimber  well  whin  you  grabbed  the  knob 
of  the  shtove  dure  and  wouldn't  let  go  till  the  hand  was 
near   burned   aff   ye,"   she    said,    speaking    rapidly,   with 
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flushed  face  and  with  arms  gesticulating  wildly.  "An' 
that  fall  you  had  agin  the  dure  shtep!  Oh!  it  was  dhrid- 
ful,  the  lift  side  too,  ye  mind,  and  the  blood  runnin'  down 
your  nick.  An'  doesn't  it  come  to  me  as  clarely  as  if 
yisterday,  the  time  I  dhropped  the  flath-iron  on  your  lit- 
tle fut,  and  how  Tom  was  in  the  garden  settin'  out  cab- 
bages, an'  he  comes  in  an'  sphakes  purty  cross,  and  tells 
me  I  was  as  clumsy  as  a  coo." 

Then  Fortunatus  cried  out:  "And  I  was  taken  from 
the  sea,  Mrs.  O'Connor,  sure!  I  was  taken  from  among 
the  wrecked!" 

Hastily  tearing  open  the  fronts  of  his  jacket  and  shirt 
he  exposed,  suspended  from  his  neck,  a  little  silver  cross. 
Mrs.  O'Connor  eagerly  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  looking 
on  the  reverse  side,  read  the  initials,  "C.  C." 

"Blissed  be  God!"  she  cried.  Catharine  Casey,  me 
maiden  name !  It's  well  I  know  the  ornament,  for  I  wore 
it  when  a  girrul,  so  I  did,"  and  extending  her  arms  to- 
ward Fortunatus,  he  rushed  into  her  embrace. 

All  this  time  Patrick,  with  open  mouth,  had  stood  by 
observing  the  development  of  the  drama.  At  last,  re- 
covering the  use  of  his  tongue,  he  inquired  what  it  was 
proposed  to  call  the  new  member  of  the  family,  and  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  he  remarked  with  a  flavor  of  authority 
in  his  voice: 

"His  name  hincefoorth  shall  be  Fortunatis  Paul  O'Con- 
nor ;  I  fales  that  I  have  some  intherist  in  the  matther." 


REFLECTION 


Thoughts  Upon  Memory- 
There  are  few  who  consider  their  daily,  habitual  con- 
duct in  the  light  of  its  bearing  upon  memory.  The  most 
of  men,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  a  given  course  is 
honorable  and  expedient,  pursue  it  with  no  thought  as 
to  whether  future  days  will  review  it  with  pleasure.  The 
evil  doer,  also,  who  is  unrestrained  by  principle  and 
conscience  will  not  be  likely  to  refrain  from  wrong  on 
account  of  a  mental  contingency.  Nevertheless,  whether 
we  are  living  worthy  or  reprehensible  lives,  we  are  making 
history  daily  and  hourly,  to  which  memory  will  revert 
with  emotions  either  of  pain  or  of  satisfaction.  But  no 
life  was  ever  lived  so  pure  and  upright  and  was  so  gen- 
erally fortuitous  that  recollection  could  not  criticise  it. 
Both  in  the  life  itself,  and  in  its  environment,  will  be  found 
abundance  to  vex  the  mind  of  retrospection,  not  seeing 
the  end. 

Every  person,  however,  has  certain  sunny  places  in  his 
past  upon  which  he  loves  to  meditate ;  places  from  which 
time,  with  tender  and  gentle  ministrations,  has  removed 
every  trace  of  shadow,  leaving  them  as  perfect  pictures 
in  the  golden  frame  of  memory.  Then  there  are  dark 
scenes  in  everyone's  career,  scenes  that  we  would  like  to 
have  blotted  from  our  history,  days  that  we  would  prefer 
to  forget  forever,  scars  that  persist  in  exhibiting  them- 
selves, and  which  sometimes  bleed  afresh. 

•  Thus   memory   is   divisible.      It   assumes   sometimes   the 
form   of   a  beautiful   angel,   with   glad   countenance   and 
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love-lit,  radiant  eyes,  and  with  soft  flowing  white  raiment. 
She  calls  us  and  we  follow  more  than  wiUingly.  With 
closed  eyes  we  surrender  ourselves  to  be  guided  at  her 
discretion,  while  in  a  vision  we  see  once  more  the  fair  ter- 
ritory of  childhood,  the  dear  faces  of  youths  and  maidens, 
some  of  them  faUing  in  the  first  early  frosts  of  existence. 
How  we  love  to  hnger  in  this  valley  of  delight,  looking 
into  the  clear  and  innocent  eyes  and  hstening  to  the 
heart's  unfettered  utterance.  To  some  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess we  are  led,  to  a  glittering  eminence,  and  there  we 
sit  while  the  angel  lingers  by  our  side  and  sings  us  a 
song  of  victory.  Thence  she  leads  us  by  the  hand  to  the 
hut  of  poverty,  which  we  once  visited  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  and  while  we  sit  within  its  cheerless  walls  she  says 
nothing,  but  throwing  her  arms  about  our  neck  kisses  us, 
giving  us  to  know  that  the  sweetest  rewards  of  life  are 
the  memories  of  unselfishness,  of  charity. 

But  not  always  does  recollection  lead  us  as  an  angel 
of  Hght,  as  often  as  an  angel  of  darkness.  He  comes  a 
gaunt,  sad-faced,  hollow-eyed  spectre  of  woe.  No  smile 
visits  his  melancholy  countenance.  His  raiment  is  sack- 
cloth and  ashes;  his  name  is  Regret.  We  fain  would 
draw  back,  not  desiring  to  follow  him;  but  he  brooks  no 
refusal.  He  is  as  inexorable  as  death.  So  he  leads  us, 
and  it  is  always  in  the  night  time.  He  takes  us  far  back 
in  life  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  there  he  will  stand 
and  groan  and  weep  and  say.  Mistake!  mistake!  mistake! 
Then  we  go  with  him  into  the  gilded  streets  of  pleasure 
and  revelry,  and  we  join  again  in  the  feverish  recreations, 
till  with  enervated  frame  and  mortified  emotions  we  hear 
him  mutter.  Folly !  folly !  folly !  The  graveyard  is  a 
favorite  promenade  with  the  angel  of  Regret.  Into  its 
cypress  shade  he  is  sure  to  lead  every  one  of  us,  and  there 
will  he  insist  to  point  with  his  skeleton  finger  upon  the 
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epitaphs  of  those  who  will  gladden  our  eyes  upon  earth 
no  more,  while  he  sadly  mourns,  Grief!  grief!  grief! 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  lament 
the  weakness  of  their  memories.  Dates,  facts,  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  disappear  from  our  minds  as  the 
ripples  subside  from  the  impact  of  the  stone  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  frequently  to  our  inconvenience 
and  mortification.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  a  poor  memory  is  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  intellectual 
ability.  Inferior  races  excel  the  civilized  in  the  power 
of  mental  retentiveness,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  youth,  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in  an  un- 
developed condition,  it  is  much  easier  to  memorize.  Those 
individuals  of  whom  mention  is  frequently  made  as  per- 
forming wonders  of  memory  are,  doubtless,  of  the  nature 
-ef  freaks,  possessing  their  power  through  the  agency  of 
some  abnormal  condition  of  the  brain.  There  have  been 
men  of  great  ability  in  statecraft,  science  and  philosophv 
whom  the  world  has  delighted  to  honor,  who  have  not 
boasted  of  memories  equal  in  retentiveness  to  the  day 
laborer.  Superior  intellects  do  not  always  stop  to  con- 
sider the  details  of  facts  which  appear  upon  the  surface, 
valuable  as  they  may  be,  but  hastening,  they  often  dive 
deeply  into  the  causes  and  relations  of  things.  They  care 
not  for  the  treasuring  up  in  the  mind  of  a  multitude  of 
way  stations,  satisfied  if  they  are  able  to  determine  the 
starting  point,  the  destination  and  the  character  of  the 
motor  power. 

Many  systems  of  mnemonics  have  been  devised,  all 
founded  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of  association. 
Kveryone  employs  it  when  a  string  is  tied  around  the 
finger  in  order  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  an  errand.  When 
that  which  is  to  be  memorized  proceeds  in  a  natural  or- 
der, each  thought  giving  birth  to  the  next  following,  this 
association  of  ideas  renders  the  work  comparatively  easy 
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as  to  what  it  would  be  were  the  matter  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately thrown  together.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who 
prided  himself  upon  the  power  of  his  memory,  and  who 
was  challenged  to  commit  twelve  lines  of  prose  in  twelve 
minutes  and  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  rock  upon  which 
he  split  was  as  follows :  "So  she  went  into  the  garden,  to 
cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to  make  an  apple-pie ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  she-bear  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head 
into  the  shop.  What,  no  soap?  So  he  died,  and  she  very 
prudently  married  the  barber ;  and  there  were  present 
the  Picininnies,  and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Garyulies,  and 
the  grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round  but- 
ton at  the  top ;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  catch-as- 
catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  of  the  heels  of  their 
boots." 

No  doubt  the  secret  of  a  retentive  memory  is  the  pos- 
session of  an  interested  mind,  exercising  itself  to  retain 
what  at  the  time  being  engages  it.  Mnemonic  systems,  no 
matter  how  ingenious,  will  not  lend  a  tenacious  memory 
to  those  who  are  not  impressed  strongly  by  what  they  ob- 
serve or  consider.  There  are  few  who  forget  the  dates 
which  mark  the  crises  of  their  careers,  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  self-love  commands  that  they  shall  be  retained. 
If  we  cannot  remember  historical  dates,  it  is  because  we 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  that  field  of  literature. 
If  a  man  were  expecting  to  come  into  a  great  inheritance 
at  a  certain  future  time,  he  would  be  sure  to  remember 
that  date.  To  improve  the  memory,  improve  the  strength 
of  interest  in  the  specified  direction. 

The  most  of  people  possess  sufficient  power  of  memory 
for  all  practical  purposes.  We  know  perfectly  the  day 
when  our  notes  are  coming  due;  what  the  monthly  de- 
mand for  rent  upon  us  amounts  to;  just  how  much  we  owe 
a  man,  especially  when  we  meet  him  on  the  street.    We  do 
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not  forget  to  claim  the  privileges  of  all  the  holidays  nor 
lose  the  name  of  the  bank  where  our  money  is  deposited 
nor  the  rate  of  interest  that  it  is  earning.  These  are  es- 
sential  exercises  of  the  memory,  and  with  such  local  and 
contemporary  uses  the  most  of  men  associate  it.  They 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  that  it  is  an  indestructible 
storehouse  in  whch  is  garnered  up  every  thought  and 
recollection  and  imagination,  and  which  shall  forever  dis- 
play its  contents  for  our  blessing  or  our  cursing.  There 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  de- 
feat of  Darius,  a  chest  containing  many  rare  and  costly 
gems.  A  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  his  friends 
as  to  what  he  would  place  within  the  strong  box  for  safe 
keeping.  The  King  at  last  solved  the  question  by  putting 
in  it  the  writings  of  Homer.  These  he  greatly  admired 
and  esteemed  the  most  precious  to  save.  Into  the  casket 
of  memory  should  go  nothing  but  the  pure  gold  of  honor, 
the  radiant  gem  of  virtue.  How  unwise,  how  absurd  to 
treasure  up  in  place  of  these  the  lead  and  tinware  and 
vile  pewter  of  unworthy^  recollections !  Whatsoever  we 
are  laying  up  in  the  treasure  house  of  memory,  that  shall 
we  draw  forth  in  the  eternity  to  come.  It  is  imperishable. 
iWhoever  has  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  blameless  recollec- 
tion has  something  that  no  flood  of  grief  can  obliterate, 
nor  no  fire  of  misfortune  destroy.  Time  shall  not  corrode 
it.  Cities  shall  rise  and  fall  and  rise  again.  Stately 
Capitols  shall  crumble  to  ruin  and  the  oak  tree  and  the 
ash  tree  shall  twine  their  roots  in  their  deep  foundations. 
The  sea  through  the  ages  shall  creep  upon  the  fertile 
fields  and  lash  the  inland  mountains  with  its  high  billows, 
while  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  ocean  men  shall  dwell  and  till 
the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  but  memory  will  re- 
main unchangeable  forever.  It  is  spiritual  and  cannot 
perish. 
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Know  Thyself 

[Acknowledgment  of  aid  in  preparation  of  this  article  is  made  to 
an  old  book  (1839)  entitled,  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,  by 
Amos  bean.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College.] 

It  is  profitable  to  direct  the  attention  occasionally  to 
the  consideration  of  our  own  beings. 

"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 

says  Pope,  and  his  advice  is  good.  For,  since  man  is  the 
highest  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  natures  are  the  highest  qualities  of  man,  we  may 
expect  the  study  of  these  to  be  rewarded  with  more  val- 
uable results  than  investigation  in  any  other  direction. 
Moreover,  upon  the  proper  government  and  direction  of 
the  mind  depends  our  present  and  future  prosperity,  and 
to  properly  govern  and  direct  it,  we  must  understand  it. 
No  doubt  most  people  from  time  to  time  have  their 
interest  excited  or  their  curiosity  aroused  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  intellects  and  their  mental  and  moral  processes, 
and  would  be  glad  to  possess  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
powers,  faculties  and  laws  of  their  own  minds,  but  the 
term  metaphysics  is  apt  at  such  seasons  to  leap  into  re- 
membrance and  frighten  away  any  resolution  of  investi- 
gating the  matter,  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  tedious  ab- 
struseness.  Even  not  a  few  of  those  who  in  earlier  years 
have  made  a  study  of  mental  science  and  moral  philosophy 
dismiss  with  disgust  any  notion  of  reviewing  these 
branches,  from  which  probably  most  students  derive  little 
advantage  and  less  enjoyment.  For  these  reasons  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
mental  and  moral  science.  I  shall  not  deal  with  details. 
These  may  be  studied  at  leisure,  and  it  will  be  found  as 
strengthening  a  process  to  the  mind  as  sawing  dry  hickory 
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wood  with  a  dull  saw  is  to  the  body;  but  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  wander  so  far  from  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  these  sciences,  seeking  curiosities,  as  to  get  lost  in  the 
wilderness  of  speculation. 

The  first  truth  which  presents  itself  and  which  should 
be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  is,  that  there  exist  certain 
sources  of  power  in  the  mind  from  whence  are  derived 
every  purpose  which  one  may  entertain,  and  every  action 
one  may  manifest.  Together,  they  constitute  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments,  such  as  the  propensity  of  com- 
bativeness,  acquisitiveness  and  secretiveness,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  self-esteem,  benevolence,  veneration,  hope  and 
fear.  But  if  the  mental  equipment  were  confined  to  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  a  man  would  not  be  of  much 
more  consequence  than  wood  or  stone.  He  would  be  in 
the  condition  of  an  idle  wood  working  factory.  All  about 
are  the  facilities  for  manufacturing,  but  the  saw  and  the 
planer  and  the  mortiser  are  motionless,  and  the  fire  is 
out  in  the  engine.  The  factory  lacks  a  motive.  If  we 
assume  that  it  is  located  on  a  barren  and  isolated  island, 
we  will  illustrate  the  condition  of  a  person,  could  he  be 
possessed  of  no  other  elements  of  mind  except  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments.  But  at  some  distance  from  the 
island,  let  us  say,  there  is  the  main  land,  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. Still,  the  manufactory  may  not  be  operated,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  way  of  transporting  the  raw 
material.  This  difficulty  might  be  met  by  constructing  a 
bridge.  Now,  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  wholly 
separated  from  the  outside  world  except  for  a  bridge,  and 
that  means  of  communication  is  the  intellect.  Through 
the  intellect  these  sources  of  power  receive  a  motive  for 
activity  from  their  surroundings,  and  send  out  whatever 
they  may  see  fit  to  fashion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  construction  of  this  mental  viaduct. 
For  planking,  we  have  the  intellectual  faculties  as  size, 
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weight,  form,  order,  tune,  language,  and  so  on,  which 
may  be  multiplied  to  correspond  with  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  things  around  us.  Then  we  have  six  piers,  which 
stand  for  the  methods  by  which  these  faculties  are  exer- 
cised, viz. :  Perception,  memory,  imagination,  association, 
or  the  principle  of  the  succession  of  thought,  judgment 
and  reason. 

With  a  bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  main  land, 
the  factory  is  put  in  operation.  But  we  soon  discover 
that  there  is  a  total  lack  of  system  throughout  the  whole 
institution.  It  is  observed  that  each  mechanic  is  follow- 
ing his  own  bent,  and  that  great  confusion  results.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  furniture  are  turned  out  in  over  abundance, 
while  other  parts  are  not  made  at  all.  Portions  of  parlor 
and  dining  room  sets  are  completed,  while  the  other  ar- 
ticles are  left  unfinished.  The  men  cannot  agree,  and 
fault-finding  and  disputing  are  heard  on  every  side.  One 
has  not  long  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs.  The  trouble  is,  the  want  of  a  super- . 
intendent.  In  just  such  a  chaotic  state  would  be  the  mind 
of  man,  the  various  propensities  and  sentiments  warring 
against  each  other  to  no  purpose,  were  there  no  govern- 
ing principle  having  control  over  the  entire  intellectual 
and  moral  fields.  But  what  is  this  overseer  of  the  mind? 
It  is  the  will.  And  what  is  the  will.?  It  is  the  decision 
of  the  whole  mind  upon  the  whole  matter.  To  illustrate: 
The  superintendent  of  the  factory,  actuated  by  self- 
esteem  and  acquisitiA'eness,  is  led  to  propose  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  certain  line  of  goods ;  but,  before  risking  the 
venture,  influenced  by  cautiousness,  he  crosses  on  the 
bridge  of  intellect  and  looks  also  at  the  whole  matter.  He 
finds  that  the  necessary  kind  of  timber  has  risen  in  price, 
and  that  the  market  is  already  overstocked  with  the  class 
of  furniture  he  had  thought  of  making,  and  so  abandons 
the  idea.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  will,  far  from 
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being  an  indivisible  determination,  is  often  most  complex 
in  its  nature  and  operation. 

Further,  the  will,  before  it  is  settled,  must  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  accountability.  This  element  is  of 
vast  significance,  entering  as  a  consideration  into  every 
volition  and  act  of  a  rational  human  being.  The  five 
grand  divisions  of  accountability  are  these:  Physical, 
political,  popular,  moral  and  religious.  They  are  called 
sanctions,  and  should  receive  a  brief  explanation.  Each 
has  its  appropriate  reward  and  punishment. 

The  physical  sanction  presides  over  the  body  and  dic- 
tates its  pleasures  and  pains ;  the  first  depending  upon 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  and  the  last  to  their  neg- 
lect. 

But  even  if  the  physical  sanction  were  able  to  do  its 
perfect  work  in  an  individual,  if  there  were  no  higher 
authority  to  interest  itself  in  his  behalf,  his  body  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  no  respect  for  life. 
Right  here  the  political  sanction  asserts  itself,  interpos- 
ing the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Still,  although  a  person  might  be  strictly  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  if  unrestrained,  he  might  commit  many  offenses 
against  good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  even  against 
morality,  which,  while  not  rendering  him  amenable  to  the 
law,  would  constitute  him  an  undesirable  member  of  so- 
ciety. The  popular  sanction  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  these  minor  misdemeanors.  Its  reward  is  popu- 
larity :  its  penalty,  dislike,  odium  and  ostracism.  Its 
authority  is  greater,  and  is  extended  over  a  wider  field 
than  one  at  first  might  suppose.  The  general  significance 
of  the  question,  "WTiat  will  people  think  of  it.'"'  conveys 
an  idea  of  its  power  and  extent.  The  superintendent  re- 
ferred to  would,  no  doubt,  considering  the  possible  event 
of  loss,  submit  himself  to  this  querr,  and  thus  the  popu- 
lar sanction  would  influence  his  decision. 
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Yet  a  man  might  be  a  Chesterfield  in  deportment,  and 
enjoy  a  respectable  position  in  society,  while  secretly  en- 
gaging in  dishonest  or  injurious  enterprises.  The  moral 
sanction,  having  a  guilty  conscience  for  its  scourge,  com- 
mands obedience  in  all  such  cases. 

It  now  remains  but  to  complete  the  edifice  of  human 
experience — to  cover  it  with  a  roof.  The  material  to  be 
employed  is  the  religious  sanction.  The  moral  sanction 
has  to  do  with  self  and  time;  the  religious,  to  the  Creator 
and  eternity,  hence  it  is  above  it.  What  the  wood  work- 
ing factory,  described  above,  would  be  without  a  roof, 
all  its  machinery  rusted  and  all  its  manufactured  goods 
warped,  human  life  would  exhibit  without  the  aid  of  the 
religious  sanction. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
purpose  of  human  life  should  be  to  bring  the  propensities 
and  lower  sentiments  under  dominion  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments and  higher  sanctions.  No  propensity  or  setiment 
is  to  be  exterminated,  but  each  should  be  modified,  if 
necessary,  and  directed  by  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  Limitations  of  Philosophy 

With  all  its  aspirations  and  labors,  philosophy  is  no 
nearer  its  goal  than  it  was  in  the  day  of  Thales,  bom  640 
B.  C.  Its  progress  has  ever  been  in  a  circle,  or  rather 
in  a  spiral,  with  an  increasing  field  of  achievement,  but 
with  no  prospect  of  completion.  Between  Thales  and 
Immanuel  Kant  is  a  vast  intellectual  distance  of  separa- 
tion, but  their  great  problem  remains  unsolved,  while  the 
longer  the  attempt  is  carried  on,  the  clearer  does  it  ap- 
pear that  success  can  never  be  attained. 

Philosophy  may  be  defined  as  the  unification  of  all 
knowledge,  material,  animal,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual ; 
it  attempts  to  arrange  matter,  mind  and  spirit  under  the 
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government  of  some  one  principle.  So  far,  no  school  of 
philosophy  has  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  Some  have  explained  all  phe- 
nomena as  emanating  from  mind;  others  as  proceeding 
from  matter;  but  both  systems  have  failed  to  convince 
science.  Those  who  have  tried  to  build  from  the  com- 
bined foundation  of  mind  and  matter  have  likewise  been 
unsuccessful. 

Evolution  is  the  most  influential  philosophy  of  the  day, 
but  it  has  to  acknowledge  its  inability  to  resurrect  the 
"Missing  Link."  The  chasm  between  mind  and  matter  is 
as  great  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  of 
evolution  as  it  has  been  to  the  various  systems  which  have 
gone  before.  When  the  "Missing  Link"  is  found,  if  it 
ever  shall  be,  it  may  prove  a  very  lone  one — as  long  as 
the  east  is  distant  from  the  west.  So  great  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  beast  and  the  man,  that  in  view  of 
it,  the  most  of  men,  in  spite  of  Spencer,  continue  to  hold 
to  the  belief  that  God  Almighty  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  nostrils  of  Adam.  Yet  no  one  can  con- 
template the  claim  of  evolution  and  escape  being  in  a 
measure  captivated  by  its  theoretic  beauty,  nor  can  any 
intelligent  person  deny  that  plausibility  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  doctrine,  except  as  to  the  limitation  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  the  inconclusiveness  of  all  philosophy, 
much  of  it  is  positively  mischievous  in  its  influence.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  materialistic  philoso- 
phy, which  comprehends,  perhaps,  one-half  of  speculative 
literature.  Such  atheistic  teaching  operates  as  a  blight 
upon  the  mind  and  heart,  and  withers  the  fairest  flower 
of  hope.  The  aboriginal  red  man,  the  citizen  of  nature, 
who  in  his  wild  forest  home  with  uplifted  face  worshiped 
the  Great  Spirit  and  anticipated  with  delight  the  felicities 
of  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  presents  a  nobler  and  a 
far    more   pleasing    picture   than    the   modern    sceptical 
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savant,  who,  surrounded  with  the  monuments  of  Christian 
civihzation,  grovels  in  the  clay  in  a  vain  search  for  illu- 
mination. 

Two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  day  of  the 
Roman  poet  Lucretius;  yet  in  his  "De  Rerum  Natura," 
and  in  beautiful  and  magnificent  verse,  may  be  found  de- 
scribed the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  Evolution  and  other  now 
popular  theories  which  are  paraded  as  modern  disco- 
veries. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the 
"Survival  of  the  Fittest."  The  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
comparatively  recent  times  that  these  ideas  were  brought 
into  universal  prominence,  argues  that  the  scholars  who 
lived  since  the  time  of  Lucretius  did  not  consider  them  of 
great  importance. 

The  Quality  of  Humor 

Henry  Fielding  says,  "All  nature  wears  one  universal 
grin." 

The  act  of  sneezing  may  be  defined  as  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  but  accord- 
ing to  medical  men,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  explanation. 
They  maintain  that  the  muscles  are  put  into  involuntary 
excitement  by  the  irritation  caused  in  the  air  passages  by 
the  presence  of  deleterious  microbes,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  sneezing  expels  the  agencies  of  disease,  thus 
eliminating  liabilities  to  sickness  and  suffering.  Hence, 
when  we  hear  a  person  indulging  in  what  may  seem  un- 
necessarily boisterous  sneezing,  let  us  not  unceremoniously 
condemn  him,  but  consider  that  he  is  probably  heavily 
burdened  with  disease  germs  and  that  nature  is  lending 
him  her  aid  to  get  rid  of  them.  Laughter  is  also  a  salu- 
tary manifestation,  frequently  as  uncontrollable  as  sneez- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  more  pleasurable  and  healthful.  A 
good,  hearty  laugh,  besides  starting  the  stagnant  blood 
of  the  vatals  into  circulation,  throws  out  of  the  mouth 
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multitudes  of  microbes — little  imps  of  melancholy  which, 
left  to  gnaw  and  burrow  in  the  soul,  would  eventually 
make  us  the  victims  of  grief  and  misanthropy.  Mirth  is 
the  heart's  great  propylactic ;  mild,  genial,  but  very  effi- 
cient. In  its  presence  sadness  casts  off  her  weeds,  and, 
assuming  a  glad  smile,  says  there  is  after  all  much  of  good" 
ness  and  beauty  in  the  world;  hate  unclinches  its  fist  and 
reaches  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  to  its  enemy;  pride 
copies  down  from  her  cold,  glittering  throne  and  takes 
into  her  embrace  the  worthy  sister  of  poverty;  covetous- 
ness  unlocks  the  iron  door  of  its  treasure,  clothes  the 
naked  and  feeds  the  poor,  while  sin — false,  perverted, 
malignant  sin — covering  its  face  with  its  own  infamy  and, 
unable  to  brook  the  accusing  angel  of  innocent  mirth, 
rushes  into  darkness  and  into  death. 

Wit  and  humor  are  appropriate  at  almost  all  times 
and  places  except  those  of  religious  and  mortuary  exer- 
cises, which,  from  their  sacred  and  solemn  nature,  neces- 
sarily forbid  the  entrance  of  levity.  It  is  held,  however, 
by  certain  eminent  poets  that  the  introduction  of  humor 
into  a  poem  is  at  the  expense  of  its  grace  and  power. 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  were  evidently  of  this  way  of 
thinking,  for  few  if  any  smile-provoking  passages  are  to 
be  found  among  their  poems.  Or,  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  neither  of  a  facetious  turn  of  mind,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  been  very  unsafe  to  attempt  the  role  of  the 
merrymaker.  Wit  and  humor  which  are  not  natural  and 
spontaneous  are  like  wigs,  which  though  they  answer  a 
very  good  purpose,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  found  out,  when 
the  wearers  discover  themselves  in  a  more  unenviable  po- 
sition than  would  have  been  theirs  had  they  braved  it 
out  with  bald  heads.  The  false  humorist  will  surely  be- 
tray himself. 

An  appreciative  sense  of  wit  and  humor  is  essential  to 
a  fully  equipped  individuality.     One  who  does  not  possess 
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it  is  one  incapable  of  laughter,  and  whoever  is  incapable 
of  laughter  is  incapable  of  any  considerable  degree  of 
hope,  generosity  or  charity.  The  greatest  of  men  have 
left  on  record  evidences  of  their  enjoyment  of  harmless 
and  wholesome  pleasantry,  certainly  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  rehshed  by  the  wisest  men.  Even  the  greatest  of 
poetic  geniuses,  like  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  have  been 
steeped  in  wit  and  humor,  and  have  incorporated  it  into 
their  works  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  part  of 
them  and  necessary  for  the  full  and  free  play  of  their 
abihties  that  it  should  have  expression.  Had  these  two 
masters  of  poetic  art  restrained  their  natural  mirthful 
propensities,  what  a  fearful  loss  would  have  been  entailed 
upon  the  world's  literature!  Cowper  beguiled  his  sad- 
ness by  writing  "John  Gilpin,"  and  that  piece  of  arrant 
nonsense  is  perhaps  perpetuating  his  fame  as  much  as  his 
"Task." 

There  exists  every  conceivable  kind  of  humor,  ranging 
from  the  coarse  joke  of  the  clown  to  the  vapory  and  far- 
fetched witticism  which  requires  for  its  elucidation  much 
intellectual  fatigue.  Then  there  is  that  amphibious  mon- 
ster of  mixed  humor  and  pathos,  by  which  the  ingenious 
writer  or  orator  succeeds  in  provoking  tears  and  laugh- 
ter at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such  practices,  however, 
should  be  discouraged  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of 
conflicting  emotions  begets  a  hysterical  condition  of  mind, 
and  is  hence  undesirable.  Again,  we  have  caustic,  burn- 
ing wit  which  hurts  and  rankles  and  makes  enemies,  set- 
ting men  at  variance  forever;  for  humor  may  be  made 
a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing.  Like  fire,  we  may  make  it 
conservative  or  destructive.  Better  to  warm  the  hearts  of 
our  enemies  with  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  as  harmless 
funny  men  than  to  inflame  them  with  the  jolly  ichor  of 
our  spleen. 
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Humor,  to  be  effective,  must  be  appropriate  in  kind 
and  reasonable  in  amount.  The  rabald  wit  of  the  hust- 
ings, influential  in  its  place,  would  bring  everlasting  dis- 
grace upon  liim  who  would  ventilate  its  polluted  breath 
in  the  drawing  room.  Also,  the  humorist  should  recollect 
that  the  almost  universal  sentiment  which  he  proposes  to 
play  upon,  though  easily  excited,  is  very  sensitive,  and  is 
soon  exhausted.  The  nervous  organization  needs  humor 
only  as  the  muscular  and  other  tissues  need  food — in 
reasonable  quantities.  Moreover,  levity  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  spice  and  devoid  of  real  nourishment.  It  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  stimulant. 

The  world  has  ever  remembered  and  loved  those  who 
with  happy  pencils  have  written  the  words  which  have 
lightened  its  burdens  and  alleviated  its  sorrows.  From 
the  ancient  day  of  Aristophanes,  the  Greek,  probably  ht- 
tle  of  high  humorous  merit  has  been  permitted  to  perish. 
Mohere,  Hans  Sachs,  Baron  Munchausen,  Cervantes, 
Sterne,  Hood,  Jerrold,  and,  among  our  own  authors,  Ir- 
ving, Holmes  and  a  host  of  others  are  among  those  who 
have  contributed,  more  than  can  be  estimated,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  men.  The  writers  and  delineators  of  tragedy 
are  esteemed  as  occupying  a  higher  artistic  plane,  but 
while  we  may  better  admire  them,  the  gentle  humorist  will 
command  more  of  our  kindly  interest  and  affection.  The 
eagle  with  reeking  claws  soaring  toward  his  nest  in  the 
crags  of  his  mountain  home  is  not  so  attractive  to  many 
as  the  little  song  bird  caroling  in  the  bush  by  the  window. 

Wit  and  humor,  besides  being  valuable  as  provocative 
of  mirth  and  lightheartedncss,  have  many  times  served 
other  excellent  purposes.  Women,  as  is  well  known,  (by 
men)  in  lieu  of  their  lesser  physical  strength,  have  been 
equipped  with  a  peculiar  quickness  and  sharpness  of 
tongue,  which  renders  them  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  formidable  adversaries.     Said  a  lawyer  to 
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a  lady  of  considerable  age  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
browbeat:  "At  your  time  of  life,  madam,  I  presume  your 
eyesight  is  not  very  trustworthy?"  Quick  as  lightning 
came  the  reply:  "I  can  see  well  enough  to  discover  that 
you  are  not  a  negro,  an  Indian  nor  a  gentleman."  Said 
an  irate  husband:  "I  have  lived  long  enough  to  leam 
that  one  woman  is  just  as  good  as  another — if  not  bet- 
ter," to  which  the  wife  rejoined:  "And  I  have  hved  long 
enough  to  learn  that  one  man  is  just  as  bad  as  another — 
if  not  worse."  Ready  wit  is  often  useful  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  chastise  impudence,  and  the  violator  of 
good  manners  may  be  made  to  squirm  under  its  cheerful 
sting.  Said  a  young  lady  to  a  boor  at  the  concert,  he 
having  familiarly  thrown  his  arm  around  the  back  of  her 
chair:  "Does  your  arm  pain  you,  sir.''  I  observe  that  it 
is  out  of  place."  A  lady  calling  at  the  home  of  a  friend 
and  not  finding  her  in,  wrote  with  her  finger  on  the  dusty 
piano  the  word  "slattern."  A  few  days  after,  they  hav- 
ing met  on  the  street,  the  one  said,  "I  called  at  your 
house  the  other  day."  "Yes,"  replied  the  woman,  sweetly, 
"I  found  your  card  on  the  piano."  Said  a  short-skirted 
dancer  to  Socrates:  "You  can't  stand  on  one  leg  as  long 
as  I  can."  "True,"  replied  the  old  philosopher,  "but  a 
goose  can."  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  lay  aside  the 
volumes  so  rich  in  a  bewildering  mass  of  funny  things, 
but  we  would  hke  to  quote  the  experience  of  the  Troy 
lawyer,  who,  having  successfully  defended  a  man  accused 
of  counterfeiting,  was  duly  handed  his  fee  by  his  client. 
The  advocate  discovered,  too  late,  however,  that  the  ras- 
cal had  paid  him  in  spurious  money. 

As  corroborative  of  the  grounds  we  have  taken,  we  ap- 
peal to  nature,  in  whose  varied  aspects,  if  we  are  not  con- 
firmed and  sullen  cynics,  we  may  abundantly  discover  the 
quality  of  humor.  The  song  of  the  purling  and  bub- 
bling brook,  the  dancing  in  the  arms  of  the  wind  of  the 
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nimble  leaves,  the  race  of  the  grotesque  clouds  across 
the  sober  face  of  the  sky,  the  mischievous  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  baffled  curiosity  of  this 
little  world,  the  quick,  zigzag  track  of  the  lightning — 
all  partake  of  the  nature  of  humor.  Upon  the  life  of  the 
animal  creation  it  is  written  in  yet  more  legible  charac- 
ters. From  the  little  insects  which  appear  but  as  motes 
in  the  air  to  the  majestic  horse,  and  beyond  him  to  man 
made  in  God's  image,  all  manifest  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  instinct  of  sport.  But  material  and  purely  ani- 
mal nature  can  originate  nothing — their  play  is  wholly 
involuntary — but  rational  man  may  indefinitely  invent 
for  his  mental  delectation  infinite  examples  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor to  adorn  and  brighten  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Unhappy  is  the  man  whose  cold  soul  does  not  respond 
to  the  invitations  of  wit  and  humor.  Such  a  person  is 
denying  himself  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  life.  Let 
him  cultivate  the  sense  of  humor.  Let  him  welcome  into 
the  musty,  desolate  cell  of  his  heart  the  radiant  elf  of 
laughter,  that  he  may  tickle  his  unresponsive  faculties 
until  they  shall  take  on  the  movement  of  hilarity.  The 
blame  for  his  melancholy  is  largely  at  his  own  door.  The 
world  is  full  of  the  quality  of  mirth  and  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  appropriate  it.  Particularly  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  (Christmas)  "with  winter  at  the  door, 
summer  in  the  barn,  autumn  in  the  cellar  and  spring*  in 
the  heart,"  should  he  endeavor  to  tune  up  his  spirits  and 
be  no  longer  without  the  music  of  humor  in  his  soul. 

The  Days  of  Old 

It  is  not  until  the  half  century  mark  has  been  passed 
that  one  dwells  much  upon  the  scenes  and  experiences 
of  childhood.  Up  to  that  time  of  life  the  arbitrary  calls 
of  duty  and  necessity  have  compelled  us  to  occupy  our- 
selves almost  exclusively  with  the  present;  but  at  the  age 
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of  fifty  there  comes  generally  a  lessening  of  responsi- 
bility and  toil,  more  leisure,  and  the  mind,  with  its  natural 
curiosity,  and  bent  towards  adventure  in  a  measure  satis- 
fied, is  more  disposed  to  meditate  upon  the  days  of  old. 
(Who,  after  long  conflict  of  life,  can  look  with  dry  eye- 
lashes and  unruffled  pulse  upon  the  familiar  place  of  his 
childhood,  where  in  innocency  and  trustfulness,  and  in 
unbounded  hopefulness  he  chased  the  butterfly  in  the  sum- 
mer sun,  beheld  with  delighted  amazement  the  glorious 
pomp  of  sunset,  looked  up  with  sinless  soul  into  the 
starry  eyes  of  night,  and  sank  peacefully  to  sleep  under 
the  benediction  of  a  mother's  good-night  kiss. 

Orators  may  thunder  forth  glittering  periods  of  pa- 
triotism, poets  may  dazzle  the  imagination  with  the  gor- 
geous display  of  the  fancy,  but  the  great  common  heart 
of  humanity  will  ever  turn  from  such  to  listen  to  the 
humble  harper  singing  the  poems  of  the  old  days  at 
home. 

Among  the  most  cherished  songs  of  the  people  are 
"Sweet  Home,"  "Ben  Bolt,"  and  "The  Suwanee  River," 
and  these  celebrate  the  delights  of  home  with  such  natural 
power  and  native  pathos  that  they  seem  the  individual 
and  priceless  properties  of  all  classes.  Old  Homer  and 
Dante  and  Milton  wrote  sublimer  things,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  obscure  and  less  aspiring  singers  to  be 
visited  in  a  special  manner  by  the  angel  of  song,  who, 
anointing  their  pens  with  the  dew  of  Helicon,  bade  them 
indite  the  words  which  shall  never  die. 

The  observance  of  Old  Home  Week  is  the  realization 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  longing  for  the  soil  that  wit- 
nessed our  juvenile  felicities.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficial social  ordinance.  No  one  can  linger  at  the  hallowed 
portal  of  his  birthplace  and  go  from  thence  without  a 
purified  and  chastened  spirit. 

In  these  summer  vacation  days  let  us,  if  possible,  visit 
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the  old  home  and  meditate  there  upon  the  half  forgotten 
happenings  of  the  long  ago.  Let  not  the  thought  that 
strangers  possess  the  sacred  premises  of  our  fathers  af- 
fright us,  but  going  boldly  forward  let  us  explain  to  the 
occupant  that  here  we  once  were  children,  and  that  we 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  place  that  sheltered  our  in- 
fancy. Do  this,  and  your  welcome  will  be  cordial,  for 
one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Time 

Considered  as  an  isolation,  time  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
without  value  and  devoid  of  interest ;  it  is  only  through 
its  connection  with  the  world  of  thought  and  reason  that 
it  derives  any  importance.  Mind  has  made  a  bride  of 
time,  after  having  created  her  by  his  own  Imperious  fiat, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  go,  forever  dwelling  in  every 
thought,  in  every  imagination  of  the  heart,  in  every  act 
and  in  each  and  every  atom  of  matter.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  time  dwells  with  every  soul  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner,  silent,  invisible,  but  ever  active.  On  the 
day  of  nativity  it  registers  the  date  that  mind  and  time 
take  up  their  residence  in  a  new-born  soul.  As  the  child 
grows  and  develops,  more  and  more  docs  time  assert  its 
dominion  over  him.  He  must  be  punctual  at  school  hours, 
and  when  the  recitation  time  of  hard  lessons  arrives,  he 
learns  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  inevitable. 
Through  all  his  life  he  is  a  servant  of  time,  finding  it 
necessary  to  carry  upon  his  person  its  badge  and  instru- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  the  better  obey  its  mandates. 
While  he  sleeps,  even,  time  keeps  vigil  at  his  bedside, 
counting  his  pulse,  numbering  his  respirations  and  ob- 
serving the  processes  of  waste  and  repair  as  they  take 
place  in  his  body.  Faithful  to  the  last,  when  death 
claims  his  victim,  time  with  chill  finger  writes  on  the  pale 
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marble  the  day  of  his  taking  off,  and  with  pencil  of  fire 
inscribes  it  upon  the  quivering  tablet  of  the  heart. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  that  all  progress  is  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  from  the  single  cause  to  the  multitudin- 
ous effects.  In  the  advancement  of  society,  time  has  fol- 
lowed and  kept  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  and  broad- 
ening and  multiplying  of  knowledge.  In  early  ages  and 
among  primitive  peoples,  with  intelligences  little  above 
those  of  the  beasts  around  them,  there  was  small  need  of 
the  office  work  of  time.  The  coming  and  going  of  the 
seasons  and  the  varying  phases  of  the  moon  were  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  for  those  whose  only  oc- 
cupations were  the  battle  and  the  chase.  As  men  ad- 
vanced from  barbarism  to  semi-civilization  they  began  to 
record  the  passing  of  the  years.  Chronologists,  however, 
experience  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  attempting  to  fix  the  dates  of  events  previous 
to  about  300  A.  D.,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  uniformity 
of  eras.  Among  the  nations  there  was  no  standard  unit 
of  date  by  which  to  locate  historical  happenings.  In 
very  ancient  times  eras  were  made  to  date  from  the 
day  upon  which  the  monarch  ascended  the  throne, 
a  practice  which  has  not  a  little  confused  chronology. 
Gradually,  as  men  acquired  knowledge  and  refinement, 
as  human  wants  and  wishes  increased  in  number,  as 
public  events  more  and  more  assumed  dignity  and  im- 
portance, the  primitive  and  inaccurate  methods  of  esti- 
mating and  recording  time  were  replaced  by  improved 
systems. 

Archaeologists  have  roughly  divided  the  early  history 
of  the  race  into  four  great  periods :  The  Early  Stone 
Age,  the  Polished  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age  and  the 
Iron  Age,  each  named  from  the  character  of  the  imple- 
ments employed  by  the   respective  inhabitants.     Hutson, 
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in  his  "Beginnings  of  Civilization,"  is  very  interesting  in 
his  discussion  of  these  ancient  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  year  776  B,  C.  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Olympiad 
as  the  starting  point  of  an  historical  era.  Wc  can  hard- 
ly realize  in  this  late  age  the  importance  of  the  Olympic 
games  in  the  eyes  of  the  pleasure  loving,  ambitious  and 
artistic  Greeks.  Once  in  four  years,  with  undeviating 
regularity,  this  great  national  festival  convened,  and  for 
five  days  and  nights  vast  multitudes  feasted  and  witnessed 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  occasion.  Feats  of 
horsemanship  and  trials  of  athletic  skill  and  strength 
were  not  the  only  interesting  events ;  hither  came  geniuses 
of  music  and  oratory,  and  men  of  letters  read  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  attentive  listeners  the  works 
which  they  were  ambitious  to  make  known.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  Greeks  that  they  should 
choose  the  Olympiad  as  the  initial  date  of  their  era.  The 
Romans,  also,  exhibit  their  proclivities  by  computing  his- 
torical events  from  the  building  of  their  capitol.  They 
were  the  first  to  begin  the  year  at  the  opening  of  Janu- 
ary. 

Offering  no  remark  upon  Mohammedan  chronology,  be- 
ginning with  the  Hegira  in  622  A.  D.,  and  making  no 
mention  of  other  national  epochs,  we  will  look  a  moment 
upon  the  Christian  era. 

The  tragedy  of  Calvary  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
idealistic  beauty,  but  it  was  an  occasion  practically,  of 
revolting  degradation,  of  excruciating  mental  and  physi- 
cal suffering,  and  of  savage,  unrelenting  hate.  There 
was  the  stark  body  of  the  Nazarene,  quivering  in  every 
fibre,  hanging  upon  the  timber.  On  either  side  of  Him 
were  the  thieves,  their  vicious  and  vulgar  countenances 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  calm,  refined  and  intel- 
lectual face  of  the  Innocent  One.     Far  and  near  was  a 
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vast  sea  of  humanity,  fierce  in  its  wrath,  which  in  waves 
of  furious  maledictions  roared  up  against  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Is  this  the  Man  whose  name  is  to  adorn  the 
greatest,  the  most  glorious  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world?  Yet  the  portentous  gloom  which  sank  dovtTi  as  a 
pall  upon  the  scene  of  that  awful  infamy,  and  the  sub- 
terranean thunder,  and  the  staggering  rocks  betokened 
an  event  of  transcendant  importance.  Five  centuries 
elapsed  before  the  conviction  had  riveted  itself  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  Divinity  had  dwelt  in  Galilee  in  the 
person  of  a  peasant,  and  that  Pagan  eras  should  be  re- 
placed by  one  dating  from  the  birth  of  Jesus.  In  all  the 
important  and  ruling  powers  of  the  earth  that  standard 
of  time  is  employed.  Herein  is  the  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  that  to  the  Messiah  every  knee  shall  bow 
and  every  tongue  confess.  By  that  era  is  recorded  our 
birth,  our  marriage  and  our  death.  Saint  and  sinner 
confess  Christ  every  time  their  letters  are  dated,  or  rather 
they  give  compulsory  evidence  of  His  power.  In  every 
conceivable  condition  and  relation  of  life  acknowledg- 
ment must  thus  perpetually  be  made  of  the  majesty  and 
supremacy  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  The  very  works  of 
iniquity  and  crime  cannot  escape  the  obligation.  The 
penitentiary,  as  well  as  the  cathedral  and  university,  is 
operated  in  presence  of  this  steady  proclamation  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 

The  year  1776  will  ever  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
American  people  as  the  natal  date  of  the  Republic.  On 
the  recurrence  of  each  Fourth  of  July  the  patriotic  citi- 
zen forgets  not  to  count  over  with  miserly  delight  the 
hoarded  years  of  our  national  existence,  looking  forward 
with  fond  hope  for  the  gathering  into  the  treasury  of 
greatness  and  honor  the  centuries  of  the  future.  Proc- 
lamations carry  upon  their  faces  their  seal  of  pride  and 
dignity  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  period  of  our  civil 
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career.  Save  the  Christian  era,  there  are  few  others  to 
rival  in  honor  that  of  the  American  Republic.  To  be 
living  under  the  former  is  something  to  be  grateful  for; 
but  many  Christian  peoples  have  been  ground  down  under 
the  rude  heel  of  tyranny;  this  nation  is  to  be  twice  con- 
gratulated because  its  government  and  people  both  recog- 
nize and  practice  the  Christlike  principle  of  freedom. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  personal  periods.  The 
youthful  scholar  in  the  pride  of  intellect  loves  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  mighty  eras  of  ancient  days,  of  the  magnifi- 
cent conflicts  of  which  they  were  the  theatre,  of  the  phil- 
osophers, poets,  orators  and  historians  who  adorn  the 
classic  ages  of  the  past.  His  ideas  are  very  large  and 
grand.  The  reformation  of  social  abuses,  the  purifica- 
tion of  politics,  the  reconciliation  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  other  improvements  connected  with  the  bringing  in 
of  Utopia  are  easily  effected  in  the  imagination  of  the 
unfledged  humanitarian  and  statesman.  Small  domestic 
affairs  interest  him  not.  But  time  gradually  ameliorates 
his  conceit.  His  marriage  day  marks  the  passing,  in  a 
sense,  of  his  individuality  and  the  merging  of  himself  into 
the  family,  into  the  great  commonalty  called  The  People. 
He  thinks  less  of  Pericles  and  Caesar,  less  of  the  great 
and  splendid  eras  of  antiquity,  and  much  of  how  he  shall 
manage  to  provide  shoes  and  stockings  for  Tommy  and 
•Billy;  for  Lizzie  and  Nellie.  He  is  interested  no  more  in 
the  crowning  of  William  the  Conqueror,  all  his  attention 
being  occupied  in  attempting  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
That  is  victory  enough  for  him.  When  one  of  his  child- 
ren is  carried  out  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  in  the  ground, 
he  has  no  disposition  to  meditate  upon  the  fall  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Dark  Ages  which  followed;  he  has  calamity 
and  gloom  under  his  own  roof  sufficient  to  tax  all  his 
mental  resources.  Gradually  the  glamor  of  poetry, 
oratory,  war  and  fame  ceases  to  dazzle  his  mind,  and  he 
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becomes  seemingly  an  automaton  going  about  his  daily 
duties  with  the  tame  indifference  of  a  timepiece.  Was 
the  study  thrown  away,  then,  which  in  this  man's  youth 
occupied  so  much  of  his  attention  and  which  was  so  much 
of  an  enjoyment?  No;  the  source  of  his  fortitude,  his 
fidelity,  his  charity,  his  high  citizenship  is  largely  the 
good  influence  imbibed  from  the  lives  of  the  heroes  and 
geniuses  who  lived  when  the  world  was  young. 

To  study  the  great  eras  of  the  world's  history  merely 
in  the  spirit  of  curiosity  or  of  cold  criticism  can  but 
little  benefit  the  student ;  but  to  humbly  search  for  and 
appropriate  their  teachings  is  to  acquire  culture,  power 
and  breadth  of  understanding. 

Past,  Present  and  Future 

There  is  no  object  in  nature  and  no  idea  in  thought 
that  has  not  a  vital  connection  with  the  past  and  with  the 
future.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  see  and 
know  and  care  principally  for  the  present  pursuits  of  life, 
its  rewards  and  amenities.  This  is  a  mistake.  For 
every  person  the  past  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
wealth,  if  he  but  have  a  willingness  to  mine  for  it ;  while 
the  future  provides  even  greater  possessions  to  such  as 
shall  prepare  themselves  for  their  inheritance.  No  life 
is  complete  which  neglects  to  make  the  most  of  the  past, 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

The  question  is.  Shall  we  remain  the  slaves  of  the  past 
and  present,  the  mere  sport  and  playthings  of  fate  and 
environment,  with  no  hope  of  the  future,  or  shall  we  in- 
dependently appropriate  wisdom  from  the  experiences 
of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before,  and  refuse  to  look 
upon  the  world  of  to-day  as  our  lord  and  master,  while 
we  erect  the  pillars  of  a  hope  which  shall  survive  the 
destruction  of  the  tenement  of  flesh?  Let  a  penny  be 
placed  before  the  eye  closely  and  it  will  obstruct  almost 
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the  entire  vision ;  if  we  devote  ourselves  singly  to  the 
present,  we  obscure  the  mind  and  forfeit  much  delight 
and  instruction. 

The  value  of  the  past  may  be  comprehended  in  one 
word:  History.  Not  the  accumulation  in  the  memory 
of  vast  catalogues  of  dates  and  details  is  to  be  recom- 
mended; but  a  broad,  liberal,  comprehensive  outlook  up- 
on the  entire  field  of  time  immemorial  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipating  the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  present.  Political  history,  the  decrees  of  kings,  the 
enactments  of  parliaments,  the  arbitraments  of  war, 
should  not  comprise  wholl}'  the  scope  of  historical  study ; 
but  religion,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  invention  and 
art  should  each  receive  its  proper  attention.  It  is  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  religion  alone.  The  faith  in  that 
system  of  belief  may  be  greatly  liberalized  and  intensified 
by  reading  the  chronicles  of  all  ancient  scriptures.  It 
will  be  found  that  our  faith  embodies  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
sired in  all  of  them  ;  that  while  such  are  dead  or  dying,  the 
Christian  church,  with  more  than  the  vitality  of  her 
youth,  is  ever  planning  fresh  campaigns  and  equipping 
herself  for  greater  conquests.  An  acquaintance  with  a 
single  school  of  philisophy  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  that  vast  and  prolific  subject;  it  is  only  by  gaining  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  range  of  philosophic  thought, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  a  rational  and  satis- 
fying understanding  of  it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  same  is 
in  a  measure  true  in  respect  to  literature,  science,  inven- 
tion and  art. 

In  proportion  as  a  person  thus  dwells  in  the  many 
centuries  of  the  past,  and  places  himself  in  sympathetic 
contact  with  the  ideas  and  events  of  ancient  days,  will  the 
new  ideas  and  events  of  the  present  day  approach  in  his 
judgment  to  a  proper  estimation.     He  will  come  to  re- 
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alize  that  much  that  is  now  prominent  will,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  decades,  fall  into  forgetfulness.  He  will 
acquire  the  power  and  habit  of  looking  upon  and  judging 
men  and  affairs  not  by  the  dim  and  fitful  light  of  con- 
temporary notions,  but  by  the  gtrong  illumination  from 
universal  history. 

Ha^ang  been  taught  the  mistake  of  too  highly  exalting 
the  present,  we  are  placed  in  a  position  to  more  easily 
discern  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The  past  tells  us  of 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Cicero,  all  men  great  of  intellect  who 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  were  un- 
instructed  except  by  nature.  Many  distinguished  men, 
ancient  and  modern,  inspired  and  uninspired,  have  ex- 
pressed their  behef  in  the  same  proposition.  The  inner 
consciousness  of  every  individual  whispers  it,  while  anal- 
ogy has  written  it  in  legible  characters  throughout  the 
earth. 

No  character  can  be  completely  furnished  which  fails 
to  take  account  of  a  future  life.  Every  one  needs  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a  fond,  reasonable  hope  of  the 
future.  Then  will  a  person  be  able  as  with  a  pole  to 
balance  himself  on  the  difficult  and  dangerous  rope  of 
the  present. 

Iroquois'  Spiritual  Lesson 

Now  that  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the  tragedy  in 
Chicago  at  the  Iroquois  theatre,  it  is  possible  to  contem- 
plate the  horror  of  it  all  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind. 
Within  the  charred  and  smoke-stained  walls  of  that  once 
ornate  and  magnificent  auditorium  a  mild,  a  beautiful,  a 
sacred  Presence  is  beginning  to  discover  itself;  it  is  the 
angel  of  compassion,  of  sympathy;  under  her  divine  and 
gently  influence  peace  creeps  into  the  soul  and  resigna- 
tion takes  us  by  the  hand. 

It  is  harrowing  to  read  of  calamities  by  inundations, 
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as  those  of  Connemaugh  and  Galveston;  of  the  wholesale 
loss  of  life  in  the  sinking  of  ships,  the  telescoping  of  rail- 
road trains  and  the  burning  of  hotels ;  but  none  of  these, 
full  of  horror  as  they  are,  have  had  the  power  to  produce 
such  a  degree  of  widespread  grief  as  was  occasioned  by 
the  news  of  nearly  600  persons,  mostly  women  and  child- 
ren, trampled  or  burned  to  death  on  a  holiday  and  in  the 
shining  corridors  of  diversion.  What  lends  peculiar 
bitterness  to  the  woe  in  the  Iroquois  theatre  is  the  thought 
of  the  crushing  out  of  so  many  lives  in  the  mad  and  irre- 
sponsible rush  of  panic  stricken  feet.  Had  the  building 
collapsed,  and  with  as  great  a  resulting  mortality,  the 
disaster  would  have  been  robbed  of  half  its  melancholy 
terror. 

But  from  the  furnace  of  Chicago's  playhouse,  as  it 
were  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  multitude  of  men,  women  and 
children,  has  gone  up  to  heaven  the  fragrant  incense  of  a 
great  nation's  condolence.  Millions  upon  millions  of  our 
people  in  spiritual  form  have  visited  that  theatre,  have 
viewed  the  stricken  ones  and  have  each  left  a  measure  of 
sweet  sympathy  in  that  desolate  charnel  house.  The  tele- 
graph offices  of  Chicago  could  not  have  handled  half  the 
messages  of  genuine  commiseration  which  in  recent  days 
have  gone  there  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  All  classes 
have  shared  in  the  universal  sorrow.  The  farmer  has 
looked  to  the  place  of  the  setting  sun,  brushing  from  his 
eyes  the  accumulated  moisture  which  was  not  due  to  the 
coldness  of  the  weather.  The  mechanic  has  leaned  on 
his  bench  with  a  deep  regret  that  he  could  do  nothing  to 
alleviate  the  misery  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  The 
heart  of  the  multi-millionaire,  perhaps  barricaded  behind 
its  thick  walls  of  shining  gold,  feels  the  pang  of  grief  and 
becomes  as  human  as  the  cottager. 

The  dead  did  not  die  in  vain.  From  their  ashes  has 
grown  up  the  rich  harvest  of  pity,  of  charity.     Nothing 
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beside  could  have  accomplished  it  so  quickly.  Every 
pulpit  might  simultaneously  have  preached  the  doctrine 
of  love  with  the  most  persuasive  eloquence;  at  the  same 
time  every  newspaper  might  have  inculcated  in  the  most 
beautiful  rhetoric  the  practice  of  compassion,  and  yet 
have  failed  of  creating  such  a  profound  wave  of  ethical 
teaching  as,  emanating  from  the  gloomy  vault  of  the 
Iroquois  theatre,  has  swept  over  the  country.  The  aver- 
age human  heart  has  in  it  the  element  of  kindness,  the  in- 
stinct of  help;  but  like  the  hickory  nut,  it  often  requires 
a  blow,  and  to  be  broken  before  its  better  part  is  dis- 
coverable. 

Life  is  Long 

The  brevity  of  human  life  has  ever  been  lamented,  and 
no  doubt  with  good  reason  as  concerns  the  length  of  ani- 
mal existence  compared  with  the  eternity  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future;  but  when  viewed  in  connection  with  its 
limitless  privileges  and  opportunities,  this  earthly  span 
assumes  infinite  proportions.  If  a  person  looks  upon  life 
in  its  superficial  aspect  of  mere  sensual  enjoyment,  a  man 
has  no  great  advantage  over  the  parrot,  whose  term  of 
existence  extends  over  about  the  same  length  of  time  and 
who,  arrayed  in  splendid  plumage,  whiles  away  his  days 
in  idle  singing  and  chattering.  But  the  life  of  a  human 
being  is  to  be  measured  not  by  time  alone,  but  by  what  he 
derives  from  and  by  what  he  puts  into  time. 

Life  is  not  short;  life  is  long — longer  than  in  the  era 
of  the  antediluvians,  whose  ages,  according  to  scripture, 
were  counted  by  centuries.  A  modern  youth  of  twelve 
years  is  older  in  knowledge  than  was  Methuselah,  while  at 
twenty-one  he  is  older  in  experience.  A  person  may  now 
acquire  more  instruction  in  a  day  than  could  one  of  those 
ancient  worthies  in  his  whole  career. 

One  of  the  acutest  of  modern  thinkers  was  Alexander 
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Pope,  and  he  said  (though  borrowing  from  Dry  den's 
"Oedepus"),  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  The  duration  of 
hfe  at  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  development  is 
suited  to  the  requirements  and  best  interests  of  the  race, 
and  Nature,  as  in  her  gifts  generally,  has  been  liberal  in 
her  allotment. 

Consider  all  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  one  day's 
time.  This  huge  planet,  revolving  with  fearful  rapidity, 
sweeps  us  within  the  entire^  circuit  of  the  heavens,  beneath 
the  sun,  moon  and  all  the  infinite  host  of  the  stars ;  the 
tides  of  the  great  oceans  ebb  and  flow  upon  the  shores  of 
every  land  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  while  light  and 
darkness,  symbolical  of  life  and  death,  fade  one  into  the 
other,  all  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  ^rom  these 
significant  events  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  day  is 
pregnant  with  vast  issues  to  a  human  life 

The  fact  that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  works  and 
manifestations  of  nature  may  be  appreciated  testifies 
that  men  are  the  children  of  Divinity.  Within  every  in- 
dividual is  an  inherited  portion  of  that  power,  and  a 
glimpse  of  that  reason,  which  maintains  and  governs  the 
universe.  The  mind,  to  a  great  extent,  is  independent 
of  time  and  space,  enabling  it  in  the  space  of  one  short 
day  to  explore  all  nations,  to  visit  all  worlds,  and  to  drink 
deeply  at  the  fountains  of  wisdom. 

Let  no  one  think  lightly  of  the  duration  of  one  day 
while  noble  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  are  waiting 
to  be  appropriated;  while  suffering  and  grief  sit  without 
sympathy;  while  words  and  deeds,  freighted  with  eternal 
destinies,  lie  with  their  angelic  possibilities  caged  within 
our  beings.     Life  Is  not  short ;  life  is  long. 
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Infidelity 

It  is  unbecoming  for  any  person  to  teach  or  preach 
infidehty,  much  more  for  one  who  professes  himself  to  be 
a  Christian,  while  for  a  Christian  minister  to  declaim  un- 
belief over  the  country  is  exceedingly  reprehensible. 
Open  antagonism  to  Christianity  by  an  avowed  enemy  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  those  adroit  and  plausible  sycophants 
who  steal  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
Devil  in. 

No  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  misled  in  matters  of 
religious  faith  by  scholarship  and  oratorical  ability.  In 
this  field,  one  man's  judgment  is  as  good  as  another's 
The  Bible  was  written  for  all  men,  and  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  all  men,  and  is  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  verdict. 
Every  one  of  its  authors  was  an  unlearned  man  com- 
pared with  what  we  call  learning  in  this  day.  Ths 
greater  share  of  Christ's  teaching  and  preaching  was 
among  the  rude,  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  an(i 
the  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 

Moreover,  religious  truths  are  spiritually  discerned. 
A  man  may  have  great  learning  in  the  head  with  great 
stupidity  in  the  heart.  The  testiminy  of  a  washer- 
woman, who  derives  comfort  and  hope  from  her  Christian 
faith,  exercised  through  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  life- 
time, will  weigh  more  in  the  estimation  of  many  than  the 
sophistical  utterances  of  pampered  theologians. 

The  Bible  was  given  to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
salvation ;    it   was    not    designed    for    the    elucidation    of 
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science,  nor  for  a  stage  upon  which  smart  critics  migh* 
exhibit  their  pecuhar  proficiencies.  A  fruit  tree  was 
made  to  bear  fruit,  not  to  have  its  limbs  and  leaves  very 
nicely  measured,  one  by  one,  and  catalogued.  A  cathe- 
dral is  built  to  worship  God  in,  not  for  an  edifice  to  nose 
upon  and  to  search  for  little  and  immaterial  defects  upon. 
A  cathedral  is  not  intended  by  its  builder  to  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  with  the  beholder  close  against  its 
walls,  but  at  a  distance,  where  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  vast  pile  are  alone  apparent.  As  in  the  past,  so 
in  the  future,  the  family  of  the  critical  animalcula  will 
continue  to  creep  in  the  alleged  crevices  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  while  the  people  stand  on  thie  hills  of  God  be- 
holding the  beauty  of  His  temple  and  listening  to  the 
chime  of  the  gospel  bells. 

Triune  Trunk  of  Christianity 

The  Christian  church  may  be  arranged  under  three 
grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant.  The  Greek  and  Roman  churches  sepa- 
rated in  1054  and  the  latter  segment  was  divided  by 
Protestantism  in  1517. 

Two  principal  causes  operated  to  bring  about  the  di- 
vison  of  the  primitive  church,  one  was  of  a  doctrinal,  the 
other  of  a  political  nature.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  heresies,  or  what  were  deemed  such,  began  to 
assert  themselves,  and  for  centuries  filled  it  with  bitter 
strife.  Whoever  wiU  have  the  patience,  and  it  will  re- 
quire not  a  little,  to  study  the  labyrinthine  sinuosities  of 
those  ancient  disputations  will  be  astonished  that  so  great 
throes  of  gigantic  intellects  could  have  been  excited  by 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  which  nowadays  scarcely  give 
rise  to  a  second  thought.  Great  counsels  were  repeat- 
edly convoked  for  the  decision  of  doctrinal  disputes,  in  the 
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blind  belief  that  the  private  judgment  of  man  could  be 
thus  dictated.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence  men  have 
learned  that  there  are  truths  of  religion  higher  than  rea- 
son has  attained  to,  and  which  are  to  be  reached  only  on 
the  wing  of  faith.  Injurious  as  all  this  long  dissension 
and  discord  was  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  it  had  a  re- 
deeming feature,  which  was  to  keep  attention  earnestly 
fixed  upon  the  words  of  Scripture.  Thus  was  it  made 
difficult  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  Bible  was  fostered.  In  that  primitive  stage 
of  religion,  it  was  chiefly  the  letter  of  Christ's  nature  and 
teaching  which  awakened  interest,  giving  rise  to  specu- 
lation and  discussion;  in  this  age,  the  spirit  has  replaced 
the  letter,  and  faith,  hope  and  charity  have  become  the 
undisputed  creed  of  Christendom. 

To  relate  the  history  of  the  docjtrinal  differences  which 
preceded  for  two  centuries  the  separation  of  the  Eastern 
from  the  Western  church,  would  be  a  long  and  uninter- 
esting recital.  Underneath  the  apparent  cause  of  re- 
ligious controversy  was  the  deeper  one  of  race  predispo- 
sition. The  Christans  who  looked  to  Constantinople  as 
the  headquarters  of  their  church  were  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  imaginative,  irritable,  quick  in  their  intel- 
lectual perceptions ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  portion  of 
the  church  which  acknowledged  fealty  to  Rome,  was  made 
up  of  people  calm,  practical  and  indefatigable.  The 
Eastern  church  enjoyed  speculating  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  upon  the  relation  of  the  human  and  divine 
natures  in  Christ,  employing  the  philosophy  of  Plato  to 
give  form  to  it  all;  the  Western  church  preferred  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  practical  phases  of  theology ;  its  ap- 
plication to  everyday  life  and  duty.  Those  irreconcil- 
able tendencies  were  important  factors  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Christian  church. 

Besides    doctrinal    disagreements,    a    rivalry    long    ex- 
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isted  as  to  which  Patriarch  should  be  considered  preemi- 
nent, that  of  Rome  or  that  of  Constantinople.  The  pres- 
tige lent  by  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  ancient  Roman 
capital,  its  isolation  from  the  other  great  centres  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  together  with  the  bent  toward 
dominion  which  was  characteristic  of  that  city,  made  of 
its  Archbishop  an  aspiring  and  persistent  candidate  for 
first  honors  in  the  church.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  476,  he  began  to  assume  a  share  of  the  authori- 
ty which  the  Emperor  had  formerly  exercised.  The 
Roman  see  was  infinitely  strengthened  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury by  its  winning  the  support  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France.  King  Pepin  fought  back  the  Lombards  from 
Rome  and  presented  the  recovered  territory  to  the  Pope. 
In  the  year  800,  while  Charlemagne,  King  of  France,  was 
in  the  ancient  capital,  having  been  called  there  by  the 
Pope  to  put  down  an  insurrection,  he  was  crowned  Em- 
peror of  Rome  by  the  head  of  the  Western  church.  Com- 
menting on  this  event,  Fisher  says  in  his  "History  of  the 
Christian  Church:"  "On  this  Christmas  day  there  emerg- 
ed two  great  coordinate  powers,  which  did  not  long  re- 
main in  harmony,  and  whose  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
when  it  came,  absorbed  the  attention  of  Europe  for  three 
hundred  years." 

The  crisis  which  permanently  severed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  came  when  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  revived  the  ancient  feud  by  writing  a 
letter  to  a  Bishop  in  which  he  rehearsed  the  grievances 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  oppressed  the  Eastern 
church,  and  found  fault  with  the  use  of  unleavened  bread 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  Pope  of  Rome  thereupon  excommunicated  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople retaliated  by  excommunicating  the  Pope  of 
Rome,   and  the  disunion   of  the  great  original   Catholic 
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church  was  accompKshed  forever.     This  event  occurred 
as  I  have  said,  in  1054. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  ancient  Greek  church 
was  very  great,  embracing  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  sections  of  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia,  but  Mohammedanism  is  now  the  pre- 
vailing religion  through  the  most  of  these  territories. 
There  are,  however,  many  members  of  the  Greek  church 
in  Turkey.  Russia  is  the  great  champion  of  this  faith, 
boasting  of  87,000  000  souls  who  adhere  to  it.  Other 
countries,  in  which  the  number  of  its  following  is  com- 
paratively small  are  Roumania,  Servia,  Austria,  Greece 
and  Montenegro.  The  total  number  of  its  adherents  is 
about  106,000,000. 

As  to  doctrine,  the  orthodox  Eastern  church  denies  the 
infaUibility  of  the  Pope,  but  in  other  respects  its  articles 
of  faith  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Roman.  Pur- 
gatory has  no  place  in  its  behef.  Marriage  does  not  dis- 
quahfy  from  entering  the  priestly  office,  but  remarriage 
of  one  in  holy  orders  is  forbidden.  Laymen  may  re- 
marry three  times,  but  a  halt  is  called  on  those  aspiring 
to  take  a  fourth  wife.  Baptism  is  by  triple  immersion. 
They  insist  upon  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  com- 
munion. Prayer  in  public  is  made  standing,  looking  to 
the  east. 

Monasticism  flourishes  in  the  Greek  church,  and  has 
always  been  conspicuous  in  its  history.  The  three  great 
convents  are  those  of  Jerusalem,  Sinai  and  Mount  Athos, 
to  each  of  which  belong  many  monasteries  scattered 
among  the  people.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  do 
not  exist  in  idle  religious  contemplation,  but  both  sexes 
engage  in  manual  labor. 

The  Greek  churches  for  the  greater  part  are,  like  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Mass 
is  celebrated  on  each  Sabbath,  the  congregations  remain- 
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ing  on  their  feet,  there  being  no  seats.  Instrumental 
music  is  not  permitted.  Services  are  conducted  in  ancient 
dialects  which  are  to  the  worshippers  what  the  English 
language  of  the  fourteenth  century  would  be  to  us. 

The  government  of  the  Greek  church  is  by  Patriarchs 
of  the  great  secs^  and  by  the  synods  of  Russia  and  Greece. 
The  titles  of  the  Patriarchs  are  very  high-sounding,  that 
of  Jerusalem  being  "The  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia 
beyond  Jordan,  Cana  Galilee,  and  Holy  Zion."  A  gen- 
eral synod  of  the  whole  church  is  the  supreme  authority, 
but  the  Patriarchs,  each  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  exercises 
an  absolute  sway.  They  are  Popes  on  a  small  scale.  That 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  separation  but  one  Patriarch 
in  the  West  proved  an  aid  in  the  establisment  of  the  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  two  Patriarchs  in  the  East  served  as 
checks  upon  the  ambitions  of  either,  and  their  number 
l)eing  afterwards  increased,  fostered  still  more  the  build- 
ing up  of  representative  church  government. 

More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
but  all  have  proved  abortive.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
ventures  was  in  1274,  when  the  Greek  Emperor,  Michael 
Palaeologus,  secured  the  Pope's  acknowledgment  of  his 
title  in  return  for  submitting  his  realm  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  church.  The  subjects  of  the  Emperor, 
however,  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  regime,  and  upon  his 
death  they  refused  longer  to  brook  dictation  from  the 
West.  Again,  on  July  6,  1439,  at  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, was  proclaimed  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches.  The  Emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  agreed  to 
subscribe  to  Roman  doctrines  in  exchange  for  the  help 
which  Pope  Eugenius  IV  promised  to  extend  in  defending 
Constantinople  against  the  Turks,  who  were  threatening 
that  city.     This  scheme  of  reunion,  like  the  other  just 
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spoken  of,  was  a  mere  act  of  selfish  trading,  and  as  such, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  of  no  avail.  Con- 
stantinople soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
bargain  made  at  P'lorence  ceased  to  be  binding. 

The  champions  of  the  Reformation  entertained  bright 
hopes  of  introducing  their  beliefs  into  ihe  body  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  Melanchthon,  particularly,  exercised 
himself  very  actively  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  A 
movement  which  promised  much  in  this  direction  was 
inaugurated  by  Cyril  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a 
learned  and  much  traveled  man.  Though  a  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  he  was  made  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  and  later,  in  1621,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  put  forth  a  confession  of  faith  express- 
ing Protestant  ideas,  and  sent  promising  young  Greek 
students  of  theology  to  the  educational  seats  of  the  new 
faith.  He  was  furiously  opposed,  however,  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Greek  church,  and  after  suffering  much 
persecution  he  met  a  violent  death  in  1638.  The  Greek 
church  remains  the  Greek  church,  and  desires  nothing 
better  than  to  be  let  alone.  It  has  a  less  liberal  spirit 
than  the  Roman  church. 

The  Higher  Orientation — An  Address 

The  element  of  orientation  enters  to  a  greater  extent 
than  one  would  at  first  believe  into  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  men.  The  four  short  and  familiar  words 
which  designate  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  exceedingly  important  part 
that  they  play,  assume  a  dignity  almost  unrivaled  by 
any  other  terms  in  the  language.  Not  alone  are  they 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  geography  and  as- 
tronomy, but  the  vast  fields  of  literature,  sacred  and 
profane,  biography,  history,  fiction,  drama  and  poetry 
abound  with  these  little  words  without  which  much  of  the 
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mass  would  be  unintelligible.  Above  all  does  the  mariner, 
searching  his  path  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  study  his 
charts  and  direct  his  course  by  the  unerring  light  of  the 
polar  star.  Moreover,  in  a  personal,  domestic  capacity, 
all  have  daily,  almost  hourly,  to  refer  in  word  or  thought 
to  one  point  or  other  of  the  compass,  while  in  our  deeds  we 
have  secured  to  us  by  the  employment  of  the  cardinal 
designations  the  boundaries  of  our  estates. 

The  aborigines  of  the  American  continent,  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  varying  aspects  and  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  all  primitive  peoples  are,  looked  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  veneration. 
Observing  that  the  reviving  rains  came  upon  the  thirst- 
ing earth  in  the  currents  of  the  wind,  they  attributed  all 
life  to  the  chief  directions  from  whence  they  came,  and 
cherished  a  tradition  that  the  original  fathers  of  their 
race  in  some  manner  sprang  from  those  mystical  sources. 
These  brothers,  hoary  giants  standing  at  the  four  quart- 
ers of  the  earth,  were  believed  to  be  the  wise  counselors 
and  powerful  defenders  of  the  tribes,  making  the  world 
to  tremble  with  the  thunder  of  their  voices  and  able  to 
mold  the  land  into  mountains  and  valleys  by  the  stroke 
of  their  hands.  Their  wives  were  Falling  Water,  Beauti- 
ful Water,  Water  of  Serpents  and  Water  of  Birds. 

The  reverence  in  which  the  cardinal  points  were  held 
by  the  natives  is  shown  by  their  repeated  employment  in 
their  various  ceremonies.  When  a  man  assumed  owner- 
ship of  land,  a  stone  was  thrown  towards  the  north  and 
south,  east  and  west.  At  the  beginning  of  a  council,  a 
whifF  of  smoke  was  glown  above  and  one  each  to  the  cardi- 
nal points.  The  Peruvians,  particularly,  venerated  the 
number  four,  but  more  or  less  it  was  held  in  honor  by  the 
tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America  Among  one 
of  the  groups  of  INfexico  it  was  customary  on  the  birth  of 
a  child  to  keep  a  fire  burning  for  a  period  of  four  days 
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and  at  his  baptism  to  fire  an  arrow  to  the  four  points. 
The  blood  of  their  sacrifices  was  sprinkled  likewise. 
Prayer  seasons  were  held  four  times  daily  and  at  inter- 
vals of  four  years  they  celebrated  their  chief  festivals. 
Believing  that  four  days  were  consumed  by  the  dead  in 
reaching  the  spirit  world,  food  was  kept  on  the  grave 
during  that  interval  and  mourning  was  observed  for  a 
term  of  four  months. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  not  only  are  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  inwoven  in  our  daily  experiences,  but  that 
in  universal  literature,  and  above  all  in  the  primitive  re- 
ligious conceptions  of  men,  these  elements  occupy  con- 
spicuous places.  These  observations  serve  to  suggest  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  supreme  or  'Christian  orienta- 
tion. But  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  superlative  value, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  set  forth  the  characteristic 
tendencies  of  four  great  peoples  of  the  ancient  world: 
Egypt,  India,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Egypt  was  the  home  of  superstition  and  the  paradise 
of  symbolism.  While  the  more  intelligent  held  to  high 
beliefs  concerning  the  origin,  career  and  destiny  of  man, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  degraded  their  lives  by  the 
most  absurd  and  debasing  idolatries,  charms  and  in- 
cantations. To  them  existence  was  involved  in  a  hope- 
less and  helpless  mystery,  while  with  deluded  and  un- 
happy souls  they  sought  from  necromancy  and  idol  wor- 
ship the  gifts  that  ever  proved  elusive  from  their  hands. 
When  death  had  claimed  them,  it  was  their  fond 
conviction  that  the  soul  would  return  and  reinhabit 
and  take  away  the  embalmed  remains.  But,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "The  Egyptian  mummies, 
which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  con- 
sumeth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,   and  Pharaoh  is   sold   for  balsams."     Consider- 
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ably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  science,  acquainted  in 
some  degree  with  art,  builders  of  colossal  monuments,  the 
Egyptians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  higher  orienta- 
tion. The  sphinx  was  their  emblem;  a  god  dealing  in 
riddles;  a  monster  of  mystery.  The  prevailing  genius  of 
Egypt  was,  let  us  say,  of  the  west;  of  the  twilight,  in- 
evitably deepening  to  darkness ;  of  the  owl  and  the  vam- 
pire; of  silence,  of  dreams  and  of  death. 

Turning  now  to  India,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hindoo 
mind  delighted  in  philosophical  speculation..  Despising 
material  enterprise,  neglecting  the  prosaic  occu- 
pations which  so  absorb  the  people  of  Occidental 
civilization,  it  loved  to  revel  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes 
of  metaphysics  and  to  wander  far  into  the  pathless 
wilderness  of  the  intellectually  unknown.  Their  gaze 
was  inward,  not  outward.  Brahmanism  and  its  oif- 
shoot  Buddhism  had  no  higher  purpose  than  to  prevent 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  the  existences  of 
animals.  This  exemption  was  to  be  gained  by  the  mind 
attaining  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  rendering  it  indif- 
ferent to  every  desire,  and  emotion.  This,  the  Buddhists 
called  Nirvana.  Thus  it  is  plainly  shown  that  a  phil- 
osophical religion  has  for  its  highest  culmination  only  a 
living  death.  The  Hindoos  lacked  the  higher  orienta- 
tion. They  looked  too  much  within  themselves  where 
is  no  salvation.  In  that  dawning  day  of  intellectual 
speculation  it  was  natural  that  the  mind  should  exalt  it- 
self and  look  to  that  source  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death.  Like  one  who,  impressed  with 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  sunrising  would  spend  the 
day  looking  eastward,  the  gaze  of  the  Hindoos  was  in  this 
manner  on  a  level  with  their  own  reasonings  and  imagin- 
ings. They  looked  not  on  high.  Hence  to  this  day  ignor- 
ance, caste  and  inertia  rule  over  them.  It  was  God's  way 
of  teaching  the  folly  and  ruin  of  uninspired  religion. 
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As  to  the  Grecians,  as  we  all  know,  they  were  worship- 
ers of  beauty.  They  were  great  in  other  directions,  par- 
ticularly in  war,  as  the  immortal  words  of  Marathon, 
Salamis  and  Plataea  gloriously  witness.  But  they  were 
essentially  domestic  in  their  ambitions,  preferring  per- 
fection in  art  rather  than  success  in  conquest.  The 
finished  marble,  instinct  with  life,  having  a  matchless 
grace  and  naturalness  of  attitude,  above  all,  the  whole, 
by  the  subtle  art  of  the  sculptor,  conveying  some  real 
sentiment,  some  definite  thought;  the  pillared  temple  in 
absolute  perfection  of  proportion,  adorned  with  carv- 
ings of  the  most  beautiful  design  and  skillful  workman- 
ship; literature  and  oratory  cultivated  with  intense  ap- 
plication and  exhibiting  themselves  in  periods  which  yet 
live  the  admiration  and  models  of  the  world ;  the  human 
form  developed  by  athletics  to  the  highest  reach  of 
strength  and  symmetry ;  these  were  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing creations  and  characteristics  of  the  Greeks.  First 
of  all,  they  were  thinkers ;  not  satisfied  with  present  ideas, 
but  ever  looking  for  some  new  thing;  theirs  was  the 
modern  spirit  of  intellectual  inquisitiveness.  Thus  we 
find  them  eminent  in  speculative  philosophy,  with  the 
names  of  Socrates  and  Plato  standing  as  unfading  lights. 
But  even  into  the  pages  of  philosophy,  which  are  general- 
ly difficult  or  dull  or  both,  Plato  by  the  grace  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  lucidity  of  his  thought  and  the  attractiveness  of 
his  personality,  infuses  the  element  of  literary  beauty. 
Yet  the  Greeks,  though  they  possessed  high  thinkers  and 
an  elaborate  religious  system,  were  not  proof  against  im- 
morality. Even  their  great  moral  teachers,  some  of 
them,  were  far  from  practicing  what  they  preached,  and 
at  last,  gold  and  bribery  proved  the  nation's  undoing. 
Their  orientation  was  defective;  they  had  chosen  but  one 
direction,  and  that  not  a  wrong  one  in  itself,  but  fatal 
as  a  guide.     Their  sympathies,  we  might  say,  were  of  the 
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nature  of  the  south,  the  latitude  of  brilUant  plumaged 
birds,  of  luscious  fruits  and  of  exquisite  perfume,  but  the 
home  as  well  of  the  fever,  the  tiger  and  the  hurricane. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  Rome,  which,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  personifies  the  quality  of  power.  Indeed,  the  very 
word  itself  as  it  is  uttered  has  a  strong,  aggressive  and 
authoriative  pronunciation,  altogether  appropriate  for 
the  name  of  a  people  who  considered  law  and  dominion 
the  chief  ends  of  man.  Walled  cities,  splendid  military 
highways  penetrating  their  vast  possessions,  well  equip- 
ped and  thoroughly  disciplined  armies,  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  code  of  laws — these,  united  with  a  great 
development  of  practical  ability  and  fondness  for  con- 
quest, made  Rome  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  world. 
Her  forte  was  pure  power.  For  her  art  and  Hterature, 
she  thought  it  not  beneath  herself  to  borrow  from 
Greece.  She  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  sword  is 
mightier  than  the  pen.  But,  as  is  the  rule  with  those  who 
indulge  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  associated 
with  the  lust  of  empire  and  the  desire  of  unhindered 
authority  was  the  hateful  presence  of  cruelty.  Caesar 
was  not  above  committing  massacre,  great  and  noble 
though  in  many  other  respects  he  was.  More  than  half 
the  population  of  Rome  were  slaves.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  fell?  Her  religion,  if  a  mythological 
patchwork  of  earlier  superstitious  may  be  dignified  by 
the  name,  was  of  no  benefit  to  her,  rather  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  intelligent  classes  disbelieved  in  and 
sneered  at  it.  Irresponsible  power  they  made  their 
guide  and  it  led  them  to  ruin.  The  north  is  typical  of 
Rome;  the  north,  breathing  snow  and  hail  and  desola- 
tion ;  the  north,  comrade  of  want,  companion  of  suffering 
and  the  friend  of  adversity. 

Occupying  a  small  tract  of  territory,  geographically 
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in  the  center  of  the  as  then  known  world,  was  a  people  of 
peculiar  characteristics.  Centuries  of  slavery  in  a 
strange  land,  and  protracted  captivity  in  another,  had 
not  deprived  them  of  their  belief  that  they  were  the  chos- 
en people  of  God.  They  refused  to  intermarry  with 
neighboring  races,  and,  unlike  them,  offered  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  to  the  One  God.  Prophets  had  foretold, 
and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  had  it  been  shadowed 
forth  in  their  ceremonials,  that  from  among  them  should 
rise  a  Messiah  to  bless  and  redeem  the  world.  They 
were  an  obstinate,  self-willed  and  determined  people, 
whose  notable  trait  was  the  cultivation  of  religion. 
Tributary  though  they  might  be  to  Assyria,  Egypt  or 
Rome,  their  zeal  for  their  God  and  their  contempt  for  the 
heathen  kept  alive  their  ancient  faith  and  prevented  their 
amalgamation  with  other  races.  At  last,  after  centuries 
of  expectation,  the  Promised  One  appeared.  Although 
he  accurately  and  beautifully  fulfilled  the  scriptural  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  Christ,  he  was  rejected,  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  malefactor.  His  cross  was 
set  up  at  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  in  that  central 
province  where  the  trails  of  commerce  between  the  Orient 
and  Rome,  and  between  Damascus  and  Egypt  had  their 
intersection.  The  shadow  of  Christ's  sacrifical  agony 
fell  significantly  upon  the  world's  commercial  and  social 
crossing.  Out  along  these  highways,  ere  long,  were 
passing  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  proclaiming  to  all 
men  the  advent  of  the  heavenly  Guide.  The  cross  had 
become  the  divine  implement  of  the  higher  orientation. 
Henceforth  mankind  was  not  to  wander  to  its  death,  the 
victim  of  the  superstitious  imaginations  of  its  heart,  but 
was  to  have  an  unerring  indicator,  even  the  cross,  point- 
ing to  the  Star,  the  True  Light. 

More  and  more  clearly  did  it  appear  in  the  passing  of 
time  that  the  despised  cross  of  a  despised  Christ  of  a  des- 
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pised  nation  had  become  the  central  fact  and  date  of 
history  and  Calvary  the  rallying  place  of  the  world. 
Here  came  those  four  great  departments  of  human 
thought  and  ambition  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the  mys- 
tery of  Egypt,  the  philosophy  of  India,  the  beauty  of 
Greece  and  the  power  of  Rome,  and  took  their  places, 
resting  upon  the  cross.  Here  these  qualities  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  united,  harmonized, 
balanced  and  rendered,  to  their  greatest  extent,  efficient. 

But  what  was  that  powerful  attraction  which  so  irre- 
sistibly drew  men  to  this  ignominious  and  terrible  instru- 
ment of  death.?  It  was  that  enacted  upon  it  had  been  the 
tragedy  of  sin  and  the  victory  of  love.  That  love  be- 
came the  pivot  upon  which  rests  and  balances  the  em- 
blem of  our  faith;  a  love  infinitely  higher,  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  its  earthly  shadow  of  human  affec- 
tion ;  a  love  having  in  it  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
magnetism  which,  though  it  may  be  felt,  may  not  be  seen 
nor  explained  and  which  is  universal  in  its  manifestations. 

The  world,  although  representatives  from  all  its 
peoples  have  acknowledged  fealty  to  Christ,  remains  to 
a  very  great  extent  insensible  to  his  claim  upon  them,  and 
notwithstanding  that  Egypt,  India,  Greece  and  Rome 
have,  as  distinctive  and  influential  factors  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  their  characteristic  mental  attitudes  are 
to  be  recognized  everwhere.  On  account  of  the  €ver-im- 
proving  methods  of  intercommunication,  more  and  more 
have  their  intellectual  and  moral  possessions  been  made 
the  property  of  all  men,  so  that  we  may  point  out  in  our 
very  neighborhood  the  identical  channels  of  thought 
which  prevailed  in  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  to  the  modern  manifesta- 
tions of  these  ideas  of  an  ancient  era. 

We  have  in  our  midst  to-day  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  who  love  mystery ;  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
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an  exaggerated  or  diseased  curiosity.  Egypt  has  had 
her  representatives  in  every  race  and  age  of  the  world. 
From  this  source  Greece  and  Rome  derived  their  com- 
plicated and  confusing  systems  of  mj'steries,  whose  sub- 
leties  and  abstractions  have  defied  the  explanations  of  in- 
vestigators. Gradually,  from  secret  ceremonies  attended 
by  the  select,  their  exercises  were  made  occasions  of  pub- 
lic and  gross  excess  and  at  last  perished  as  the  result  of 
their  own  inherent  folly  arid  weakness.  Mythology  was 
curiously  combined  with  this  strange  institution,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  dominion  over  Greece  and  Rome  for  many 
centuries.  The  system  was  a  deification  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  attributes  of  man  and  consisted  of  a 
multitude  of  gods  and  goddesses  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  race  and  of  the  world. 
It  also,  like  the  mysteries,  had  no  worthy  foundation  and 
was  finally  rejected  and  cast  out.  Not  only  was  it  of 
itself  a  fabrication  of  the  imagination,  but  its  very 
priests  were  liars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  modem  schools 
of  mysteries ;  the  last  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  will  devote  a  moment  to  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  a  mischievous 
and  destructive  influence.  They  have  never  effected  a  re- 
formation of  any  kind,  encouraged  the  growth  of  learn- 
ing, or  been  conspicuous  in  building  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  afflicted.  They  seduce  from  the  door  of  the  Chris- 
tian sanctuarj"^  the  young  and  the  credulous,  bringing  to 
mind  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  to  whom  Paul  said:  O  full  of 
subtilty  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou 
enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  per- 
vert the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.'' 

The  child,  whose  mind  is  peculiarly  the  home  of  curi- 
osity, should  be  taught  that  there  are  mysteries  in  life 
and  religion  which  cannot  be  explained  by  human  powers ; 
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that  searching  for  their  solution  too  far  or  in  brooding 
on  or  dabbhng  famiharly  in  them  are  useless  and  danger- 
ous practices.  Lead  those  who  love  mystery  to  Calvary, 
to  Christ's  cross,  and  then  let  them  study  it  till  they  are 
able  to  perceive  as  they  proceed  along  the  path  it  points 
that  little  by  little  as  the  years  pass  away  that  doubts 
and  perplexities  are  disappearing  and  that  what  seemed 
obscure  has  become  in  the  True  Light  a  beautiful  reason- 
ableness and  harmony. 

The  genius  of  superstition  has  the  ability  to  deceive 
and  lead  astray  the  very  elect.  Although  the  Middle 
Ages  were  remarkable  for  such  demonstrations  of  piety 
as  were  exhibited  in  knighthood,  the  Crusades,  monas- 
ticism,  scolasticism  and  the  building  of  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, the  Christian  church  was  steeped  in  a  multitude  of 
fantastic  delusions.  One  of  them,  witchcraft,  came  to 
the  shores  of  New  England  with  the  pilgrim  fathers,  who 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  executioner's  rope  in 
the  other,  swung  into  eternity  innocent  persons  supposed 
to  be  in  league  with  the  devil.  The  Christian  and  the 
church,  in  determining  their  orientation,  should  be  warn- 
ed of  this  base  ore  of  superstition,  hidden  in  deep  dark- 
ness, that  has  the  tendency  to  deflect  them  from  the  true 
course. 

Let  us  now  seek  for  evidences  of  the  Hindoo  predilec- 
tion for  abstract  thought.  At  present,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  philosoplw,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  not 
being  much  cultivated.  But  is  was  not  very  long  ago 
when  transcendentalism  was  thought  by  the  seers  of  New 
England  to  be  the  acme  and  high  heaven  of  the  human 
mind,  the  panacea  for  the  distracted  and  suff'ering  souls 
of  men.  Transcendentalism  (for  so  soon  has  it  been  for- 
gotten that  it  must  be  defined)  was  an  exaltation  of  the 
faculty  of  intuition  to  a  place  of  supreme  authority,  and 
as  it  would  seem,  a  deificattion  of  the  Ego,  or  self.    Indeed,    it 
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is  significant  of  the  trend  of  this  school  of  thought  that 
Theodore  Parker,  one  of  its  most  prominent  champions, 
disbelieved  in  the  New  Testament  miracles  and  was  in  re- 
ligion a  rationalist.  The  movement  had  a  false  orienta- 
tion and  died  an  early  death.  Thoreau  was  its  naturahst 
and  Whitman  its  poet,  while  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  its 
priest  and  prophet.  This  truly  great  and  good  man,  with  a 
soul  of  wonderful  purity,  and  of  a  wide  and  noble  sym- 
pathy, set  forth  with  a  pen  of  uncommon  grace  and 
power  the  tenets  of  transcendentahsm.  They  will  never 
die.  They  need,  however,  to  be  infused  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent with  the  mind  of  Calvary.  Hindooism  reveals  itself 
in  Emerson  in  his  tendency  to  withdraw  within  himself 
from  the  world,  which  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Then  Agnosticism  spread  its  baleful  wings  among  us 
for  a  season.  Agnosticism,  that  religion  of  doubt  and  of 
"I  do  not  know,"  and  of  fatalism.  It  died  with  Inger- 
soll,  whose  eloquence,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  alone 
gave  it  life  and  pubhcity. 

Spencer's  philosophy  of  evolution,  though  instructive, 
is  but  little  spoken  of  now-a-days,  but  the  time  is  not 
long  past  when  it  was  thought  to  portend  the  fall  of 
Christianity.  It  is  now  itself  fallen  into  the  limbo  of  all 
once  popular  philosophies,  while  several  of  its  author's 
treatises  on  this  subject  have  become  valueless  on  account 
of  the  advance  in  science. 

Just  now,  the  only  ripple  on  the  otherwise  calm  waters 
of  philosophical  and  religious  controversy  seems  to  be 
Crapseyism.  This  system  of  thought  is  founded  on  the 
notion  that  it  is  commendable  to  eat  and  grow  fat  on  the 
fruit  while  throwing  vermin  on  the  fruit  tree;  that  it  is 
right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Christian- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  cast  doubt  and  suspicion  upon 
its  Author.  The  cult  will  quickly  run  its  course,  for  its 
orientation  being  a  mistake,  its  future  is  vacancy. 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  whole  sphere  of  speculative 
thought  is,  to  all  who  make  it  a  supreme  councilor,  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  Although  the  philosophers  have  in- 
cidently  given  us  many  sublime  and  beautiful  ideas,  for 
which  the  world  is  better,  they  have  utterly  failed  in  per- 
fecting a  rational  scheme  for  the  universe  or  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  most,  or  nearly  all  of 
them,  have  been  disbelievers  in  Christianity.  They  have 
not  as  a  class  been  particularly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  fellows.  Moreover,  philosophy  has  ever  been  but 
a  weary  traveling,  a  coming  back  ever  to  the  starting 
point.  It  has  no  higher  orientation.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
the  handmaid  of  religion.  The  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  mind  and  matter  is  as  far  from  men 
as  it  was  2500  years  ago.  But  if  reason  may  not  solve 
the  secret,  may  not  love?  For  God  is  love.  Yes,  when 
Christ  took  upon  himself  a  bodj'  of  flesh,  when  he  re- 
signed it  on  the  cross  and  when  he  assumed  it  again  at 
the  resurrection,  he,  by  the  demonstration  of  his  love,  ex- 
hibited the  eternal  bond  of  nature  and  its  beneficent  char- 
acter. Following  the  indication  of  the  cross  is  not  wand- 
ering through  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  but  is  walking 
in  that  straight  and  narrow  way  which  leadeth  to  ever- 
lasting life ;  it  is  a  holding  communion  with  the  Source  of 
all  truth,  power  and  wisdom. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  beauty,  regarding  which 
Greece  among  all  the  nations  is  the  great  exemplar,  it 
should  be  said  that  it  is  a  most  insiduous  enemy  of  that 
proper  balance  and  harmony  which  should  exist  between 
the  different  sentiments  of  the  mind.  It  has  in  it  at  one 
and  the  same  time  Godly  and  Satanic  elements ;  it  may 
assist  one  on  the  way  to  Heaven,  or  it  may  facilitate  our 
course  to  perdition.  Greece  was  a  fervent  worshiper  at 
her  shrine,  but  she  fell;  for  beauty,  of  herself,  is  weak 
and  promotive  of  weakness   in  her  votaries.     Cleopatra 
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was  beautiful  and  Mark  Anthony  was  strong  until  he  met 
her,  after  which  the  malignant  light  of  her  fair  counte- 
nance made  of  him  a  discredited  weakling.  Whatever 
form  beauty  may  assume,  whether  it  be  of  art,  literature, 
nature  or  the  human  face,  if  unreservedly  we  become  her 
servants,  she  will  inevitably  work  us  injury.  She  is  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  which,  if  we  make  use  of  with  due  cau- 
tion will  be  serviceable  to  us,  but  if  careless  in  its  employ- 
ment, will  destroy  us.  Music  is  beautiful,  and  on  the 
wings  of  holy  song  the  soul  oftimes  is  wafted  very  close 
to  the  gates  of  paradise,  but  it  is  yet  ever  associated  with 
and  the  particular  friend  of  the  brothel. 

Multitudes  of  men  and  women  are  living  to-day  who, 
though  they  may  not  realize  it,  are  worshipers  of  noth- 
ing higher  than  beauty.  The  grace  and  fashion  of  dress, 
the  style  and  grandeur  of  dwellings,  the  gay  and  flashing 
round  of  social  functions  are  the  little  gods  to  which 
many  do  sacrifice.  There  are  not  a  few  who  place  the  art 
and  grace  of  Shakespeare  upon  a  higher  plane  than  the 
Bible  and  esteem  Homer  and  Dante  as  almost  divine. 
Opera,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
prints  are  taken  up  with  it,  is  very  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  dramatic 
art.  Our  times  are  rich  but  superficial.  We  are  too 
much  given  to  a  love  for  fine  appearances  and  are  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  mere  trinkets  of  life.  We  do 
not  understand  that  nature  has  given  us  these  compara- 
tively cheap  and  common  gratifications  of  the  instinct  of 
beauty  for  the  pui-pose  of  educating  us  to  a  sense  and 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  source  of  it,  even  the  Saviour. 
For  there  is  no  beauty  like  spiritual  beauty,  and  in  spirit- 
ual beauty  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that  exhibited 
in  his  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
most  precious  forms  of  beauty  are  not  those  which  are 
apparent  on  the  surface  of  things.     The  diamond  must 
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needs  be  dug  for  and  sifted  for.  The  microscope  reveals 
wonderful  beauties  of  form  and  mechanism  utterly  un- 
dreamt before  its  employment.  Moral  and  spiritual  beau- 
ty when  sought  earnestly  in  the  way  of  Christ's  cross 
prove  jewels  indeed,  having  an  eternal  radiance,  in  the 
light  of  which  the  baubles  so  highly  prized  before  seem 
of  little  value.  Or,  to  state  it  moi'e  justly,  the  Christian, 
while  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  supreme  source  of  beau- 
ty, appreciates  and  appropriates  every  legitimate  pleas- 
ure, but  without  allowing  them  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
him. 

Tolstoi,  in  his  remarkable  little  book,  "What  is  Art," 
elevates  art  to  the  high  plane  of  having  really  for  its 
mission  the  bringing  in  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
abrogation  of  all  violence  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
reign  of  love.  "As  soon  as  beauty  is  sought,"  says  Em- 
erson, "not  from  religion  and  love,  but  for  pleasure,  it 
degrades  the  seeker."  How  *  fatally  wanting  was  the 
Greek  conception  of  highest  beauty !  How  inferior  to 
the  idea  expressed  in  these  simple  lines : 

I  asked  the  roses,  as  they  grew 

Richer  and  lovelier  in  their  hue. 

What  made  their  tints  so  rich  and  bright; 

They    answered,    "Looking    toward    the    light." 

Ah!  secret  dear!  said  heart  of  mine; 
God  meant  my  life  to  be  like  thine. 
Radiant   with   heavenly   beauty   bright. 
By   simply  looking  toward   the   light. 

Mas.  D.  W.  Gates. 

As  has  many  times  been  said,  human  character  in  its 
final  analysis  is  unchangeable;  what  it  was  in  the  day  of 
Abraham,  it  still  remains.  Like  the  chameleon,  which  as- 
sumes the  color  of  whatever  object  upon  which  it  may  be 
placed,  human  nature,  though  occupying  itself  in  radi- 
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cally  different  ways  from  era  to  era,  is  yet  ever  intrinsi- 
cally the  same.  It  Avill  always  be  found  to  have  religious 
aspirations  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  sentiments  of 
love,  hope,  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  patriotism  and  so  forth. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  propensities  of  man  is  the 
desire  for  the  attainment  of  power,  an  ambition  which 
has  in  all  ages  manifested  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  development  of  civilization. 
Sometimes  it  has  attained  its  end  by  the  violence  of  war 
and  at  other  times  by  the  exercise  of  statecraft  or  di- 
plomacy. The  lust  of  dominion  is  answerable  for  most 
of  the  wars  which  have  disgraced  and  depopulated  the 
earth,  and  for  the  lingering  agonies  of  slavery.  In  the 
present  day,  armed  strife,  by  which  Rome  secured  the 
mastery  of  the  world,  is  rapidly  growing  more  and  more 
unpopular ;  but  we  have  not  long  to  look  to  perceive  that, 
although  the  war  god  is  less  in  evidence,  he  is  yet  busy 
among  us  appropriately  4isguised,  so  as  to  pass  almost 
unperceived.  The  conqueror  no  longer  depends  upon 
the  sword  and  the  musket  to  attain  his  ends,  but  employs 
iron  in  the  shape  of  steel  rails  and  bridges  and  loco- 
motives. The  most  common  and  innocent  elements  are 
made  the  implements  of  oppression,  even  oil  and  sugar. 
The  power  and  influence  exercised  by  many  of  our  com- 
mercial Caesars  puts  to  shame  the  prerogatives  of  princes 
and  in  a  sense  lead  all  men  to  pay  them  tribute. 

The  results  of  selfish  and  unwarranted  conquest  have 
ever  been  the  same,  loss  to  the  conqueror.  The  land  may 
be  subdued,  the  plans  of  commercial  combinations  may 
prove  highly  successful,  but  there  is  an  inevitable  retri- 
bution in  the  wake  of  every  injustice,  and  it  will  have  its 
due.  Atrophy  will  seize  upon  the  higher  sentiments  of 
the  soul  of  the  tyrant,  military  or  civil,  and  he  will  go 
down  to  his  grave  the  scorn  of  all  good  men  and  women. 
Like  the  miner  delving  into  the  mountain,  in  his  eager- 
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ness  to  secure  the  gold,  unmindful  of  the  precipice  hang- 
ing tremblingly  above,  he  pursues  his  infatuated  course 
until  the  results  of  his  imprudence  come  thundering  down 
upon  him. 

All  human  efficiencies  which  are  not  modified  and  di- 
rected by  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will  surely 
eventuate  in  disappointment.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  all  spiritual  and  material  things  that  virtue  will  be  re- 
warded and  wrong  doing  punished.  The  exercise  of 
human  power  according  to  mere  worldly  standards  is 
taking  one's  bearings  from  a  very  untrustworthy  orienta- 
tion. It  is  like  a  rushing  out  of  the  river  through  a  broken 
levee,  inundating  the  pleasant  land  and  bringing  loss  up- 
on the  inhabitants  and  inconvenience  to  the  navigation  of 
the  stream.  What  nobler  occupation  can  there  be  than 
of  building  high  and  strong  the  walls  of  Zion  along  the 
river  of  the  Christian  church?  What  more  profitable 
employment  than  of  teaching  the  young  the  danger  of 
taking  a  single  step  toward  the  meadows  and  bowers  of 
the  tempter.? 

In  our  examination  of  these  four  ancient  civilizations, 
in  their  tendencies  we  find  each  of  them  manifesting  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  and  all  failing  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves, not  one  of  them  disappearing  gradually,  but  at  the 
behest  of  the  sword.  A  new  and  divine  ordering  of  human 
destimes  came  in  with  the  cross,  which  was  to  be  of  a 
world  wide  unifying  character;  instead  of  the  ancient  de- 
structive policy,  it  was  to  be  constructive,  binding  to- 
gether every  worthy  idea  and  principle  of  every  people 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  love. 

This  is,  above  all,  the  truth  that  should  be  taught  to 
the  rising  generation:  Christ's  love  as  manifested  at  the 
cross  and  all  that  his  death  thereon  signifies ;  the  enormi- 
ty' of  sin  and  the  humiliation  and  self  sacrifice  of  Jesus. 
To  teach  these  things  properly,  one  can  not  be  too  near 
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to  Calvary.  One  must  have  a  clear  understanding  and 
an  intense  appreciation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
greatest  of  all  events.  To  pass  over  a  single  lesson 
without  focusing  the  various  lines  of  thought  suggested 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  is  to  lose  for  that  day 
the  one  true  and  chief  object  of  Sabbath  school  training. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  introduced  to  and  made  acquainted 
with  his  Saviour,  all  the  acquirements  he  may  make  in 
other  departments  of  Biblical  knowledge  will  profit  him 
little.  These  are  secondary  but  highly  useful,  even  in- 
dispensable means  to  the  making  broad  and  strong  of 
Christian  intelligence,  but  unless  they  shall  be  informed, 
vitalized  and  sanctified  by  the  amiable,  divinely  magnetic 
personality  of  Christ,  they  will  contribute  not  much 
more  to  character  building  than  the  study  of  good  books 
generally. 

In  bringing  his  class,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  cross,  the  teacher  is  not  working 
alone;  for  in  placing  the  minds  of  those  under  his  charge 
in  the  line  of  the  higher  orientation,  he  is  setting  them  in 
the  way  of  the  divine  current  of  living  truth,  which  will 
surely  accomplish  its  work  in  reproducing  in  their  hearts 
the  same  disinterested  and  heavenly  sentiments  which  be- 
longed to  Jesus.  We  should  have  faith  in  the  supernat- 
ural agencies  of  gospel  teaching;  that  it  is  ever  reinforc- 
ed by  the  office  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  what  is  taught  in  weakness  becomes  of  great 
and  lasting  influence  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
learner.  We  must  never  be  tempted  to  feel  that  the 
story  of  the  cross  has  become  trite,  and  for  that  reason 
avoid  it  and  fill  in  the  hour  with  discussions  of  other 
phases  of  the  lesson,  but  in  its  due  proportion  should  the 
all  important  truth  be  introduced.  It  will  not  grow  un- 
interesting so  long  as  the  sublime  and  beautiful  things  of 
nature  delight  our  seeing  and  entertain  our  hearing. 
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To  lose  one's  geographical  orientation  subjects  a  per- 
son to  no  little  irritation  and  inconvenience.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  experience  that  upon  visiting  an  unfamiliar 
locality,  we  are  unable  to  get  our  bearings.  Though  we 
know,  of  course,  the  points  of  the  compass,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  impression  that  they 
lie  in  other  quarters.  After  a  time,  and  gradually,  or 
perhaps  quickly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  come  to 
have  the  real  directions  harmonized  with  our  sense  of 
where  they  ought  to  point.  In  the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Christian  life,  there  must 
always  remain  an  unsatisfied  feeling;  a  sense  of  some- 
how being  out  of  tune  with  a  nobler  chord  that  is  always 
ringing  through  the  soul.  It  is  the  result  of  not  having 
•  the  higher  orientation.  Away  back  in  the  beginning  of 
time  it  was  lost  and  men  have  been  searching  for  it  ever 
since;  Egypt  and  India,  Greece  and  Rome  labored  long 
and  vainly  and  men  are  yet  engaged  in  the  task.  The 
cross  is  ever  pointing  the  way,  but  unnumbered  thousands 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  natural  indi- 
cations of  their  own  hearts  should  not  be  the  man  of  their 
counsels,  and  continue  to  walk  in  the  way  in  which  there 
is  no  permanent  peace  nor  profit.  Nothing  can  be  more 
important  in  the  training  of  the  young  than  that  in  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  while  the  mind  is  receptive,  plastic 
and  peculiarly  retentive,  the  cross  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly exhibited  to  them  that  the  significance  of  it  should 
never  depart  from  them,  but  remain  a  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  guide  post  to  the  end  of  the  journey  of  life. 

It  was  from  the  foot  of  the  accursed  cross  that  Chris- 
tianity took  its  rise  and  from  whence  it  went  forth  upon 
its  marvelously  successful  career.  Its  early  triumphs, 
and  in  fact  all  its  victories  in  every  age,  were  achieved  by 
purely  spiritual  elements.  When  St.  Paul,  intelligent  and 
cultivated  as  he  was,  and  after  long  experience  in  the 
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Christian  ministry,  wrote  to  the  Corinthian  church,  I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,  he  set  up  a  standard  for  all 
subsequent  teaching.  As  has  been  well  said,  there  are  so 
many  commentaries  and  disquisitions  upon  the  Scriptures 
that  they  operate,  it  would  almost  seem,  as  dust  and  cob- 
webs on  the  glass  to  hide  the  scene.  Or,  we  might  per- 
haps call  itj  frost.  It  is  the  light  that  we  want,  and  the 
view  of  beautiful  spiritual  things,  not  fantastic  tracery. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  cross  after  that  of  love,  is  sacri- 
fice. To  carry  on  the  Sabbath  School  successfully, 
there  must  be  sacrifice.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  shall  be  willing  to 
cheerfully  put  into  the  work  the  very  best  talents  that 
they  possess,  with  no  expectation  of  worldly  return.  Like 
a  certain  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  who,  when  they 
would  sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Waters  stretched  two 
cords  across  the  surface  of  a  lake  in  line  with  the  cardinal 
points  and  cast  in  at  the  place  of  intersection  gold  and 
precious  gems,  so  must  we,  to  be  successful  in  securing 
showers  of  heavenly  blessing,  contribute  our  best  efforts 
and  thoughts  and  humbly  lay  them  at  the  cross. 

We  are  enjoined  by  the  Master  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  him,  and  he  assures  us  the  burden  is  light. 
St.  Bernard  ransacked  nature  to  find  an  emblem  that 
would  show  forth  these  seemingly  conflcting  ideas,  and 
finally  hit  upon  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  bird.  They 
have  weight,  yet  they  are  the  means  of  flight.  Such  is 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  those  who  believe  in  it.  Such  is  the 
higher  orientation. 

THE    END. 
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